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Foreword 

N 1946 the Brookings Institutfon fnaugurated a broad program of re- 
_ search and education in tjie field oHnternational relations, focused on 
the study of the current foreign policies of the United States. The general 
approach is the analysis and interpretation of the main developments in 
world aflFairs that give rise to these policies and of the major problems 
that confront the United States in connection with them. The program 
constitutes an expansion of the Institution’s earlier efforts in the inter¬ 
national field and is based on a continuing policy of selecting for investiga¬ 
tion and study problems that have a direct bearing on the national in¬ 
terests of the United States. 

In undertaking the program, the Institution has two primary obiec- 
lives: to aid m the development of an informed and responsible American 
public opinion on foreign policy; and to contribute toward a more realistic 
training of the increasing number of American specialists in international 
relations that are required today in the Government, in business, and in 
other agencies operating abroad. The Institution hopes to play a part in 
meeting these objectives by providing in its publications a type of aLlysis 
of major problems of United States foreign policy that s^ot usualW 
found in peciahred textbooks and general treatises on the subiect and 

■"«— I.:-"; 2 

specialists in various fields of interat Zl r * 

United States foreign pciHcy t ZtkuC T1 r 

by Leo Pasvolskv is eniraved in "'I'tch is directed 

ments in the field of foreign altakr?he LuIk of T'T develop- 

in the form of books and paraphlms indd t“o„''’^|?r''‘^ 

annual analytical survey of the major problems ;f Un?mdlaT'’r"” '" 

policy, of which the present volume is the fourth d 1 foreign 

of current developments in United States foreign policy Tal' o 
tor teachers of internadorau'Stior 
from the Rockefeller FoXdatim”nd' 

York, which supplement the Insdtutil*'' ot New 

purpose. Grateful acknnw.Ztl ‘r'T * =«' uilable for this 


acknowledgptn 
given by these foundations. 


Harold G, Moulton 
President 
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Director’s Preface 

present volume is the fourtJi in a series of annual analytical surveys 
J. of the major problems of United States foreign policy. In these surveys, 
an attempt is made to present an over-all view of the world situation and 
of the position of the United States in world affairs, and to examine the 
iiiam problem, of foreign policy that loom ahead. The method of presen¬ 
tation has a twofold purpose: to illustrate a technitpie for the study of the 
foreign relations of the United States closely approximating that used by 
government officials in the formulation of foJeign policie" and to fur- 
msh working materials as an aid to the reader in acquiring a knowledge 
f the nature of the policy-making process. It is hoped that the surveys 

larlv ."n 'th w of international relations and. more particu- 

It i als of competent American specialists in foreign affairs, 

s o hoped that they may contribute to the achievement of a better 

nV of the United 

, ' I ■ I, *^^**^0' oi a more effective participation by the Ameri- 

t an people .n the condnct of the foreign relations of the nation 

inu'.i'fare "“ernational ijrobiems that the United States 

research anti '''' SO'emment of new facilities for 

of agent ies tleahn n"' -"creasing number 

relations. Since suci? JZ specialists in international 

and universities of the country' i't'’irLTrTharrrd’^ '''' 

■raining in the polity-making process while they a e perLdnuT" 

participation in the conduct of fore^n relLonr fo-- 

■netnber: of 

fatuities hate served in tim " members of these 

t't familiarite themselves with the nolic"' “"Z “PPortunity 

great many others who have not had*thise1!'*^‘"* ‘'lere are a 

therefore, to develop some forms of cantin^”'"'^n w ‘"'P‘>''‘t‘nt. 

foreign affairs. It^is aIsor,!orm„fZ P^ydmners dealing „ith 

'ludymg the problems of foreign nolicv ■”'* be available for 

by the Government in dealing with currint^-"'^""'? similar to that used 
knowledge of the poliev making processTs 0 ^““" relations. A 

“‘““I ^''^‘'ons whether thev offer t^oLrt? ^ 

a cr courses to students who intend to 
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nuike alfiiiis their vocation «>i to who do not, ijiii who, as 

responsible citi/ous, uuisi ii(’\ c I ilieli'S Iw toiucrned witli the foreign 
p<)li( ies of iboii • oiiiiiry. 

In order to provide one means of (oniart between tin tcadiers and 
the j)i:uliiioncrs of international relations, the Insiitiition has tondueted 
a scries of seminars on problems of United States foreign policy, hi !d in 
dilTcrent j)arts of the countrv in co-oj^eration with various iiniveisiiics and 
colleges. Since 1917, meetings have been held at Dartmouth and Lake 
Forest Colleges and at Duke, Harvard. Printcton, and Stanford Universi¬ 
ties. The partici[)ants in each case included tcacheis of various phases of 
international relations, govetinnent officials, officcis of the aimed services, 
and businessmen, labor leaders, and others from private life who are 

professionally concerned with international affairs. 

The variety of background and exj^erience of the pai tieipants made 
possible constructive and fruitful discussions of current piobleros of .Vmeri- 
can foreign relations. The meetings also served as a test of the feasiljililv 
of reproducing, outside the government, the type of discussion that takes 
place within the Government in connection with the making of policy 

decisions. 

The discussions at the seminars have been conducted largely on the 
basis of “problem papers ’ prepared by the staff of the International Studitt 
Group of the Institution. These papers, revised in the light of such dis¬ 
cussions, have hitherto been published in the annual surveys. Beginning 
with this year’s edition, however, there will be only one problem paper 
in each survey, but several others wall be published during the year as 
separate pamphlets. These suiwey volumes and the supplementary pam¬ 
phlets are intended to serve as guides to the study of international relations 
in general and of United States foreign policy in particular. They are not 
textbooks in the usual sense of the term, although they may be used a> 
such. They are designed mainly to help to focus on the essentials of the 
policy -making process knowledge that has already been or is being acquire 

from other sources. . . 

\Vhile the materials presented in these publications are pnman v m 

tended for use in college and university training, they may also prove to 
be useful outside the classroom. Study and discussion groups may derive 
from tliem ideas or methods for stimulating a greater awareness on the 
part of tlie general public of tlie policy-making proce^ and of the prob ems 

of foreign relations. 

The technique employed in the preparation of the annual volumes 
and the supplementary publications is based on what may be teraed me 
problem approach.” This consists primarily in placing the authors an 
the users in the position of government officials who, in dischaigmg their 
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IX 


responsibilities in the solution of specific problems, must keep in mind 
the entire field of international relations, the interests and objectives of 
the United States, the various factors at home and abroad that condition 
American policy decisions, and the alternative courses of action that are 
open to the United States in the solution of a particular problem. 

Accordingly, the present volume opens, in Part One, with a brief ac¬ 
count of the key developments in United States foreign policy from July 

1949 to June 1950: an analysis of the pattern of international relations 
since the end of the Second World War; an examination of the longer- 
range factors that affect American action in world affairs; and an indica¬ 
tion of some of the tasks ahead. Part Two comprises a review of some of 
t e mam problems of foreign policy that confront the United States at 
midsummer 1950. The nature of these problems, the basis of selection, and 

ntt'orr? ‘'““bed in the Introductory Note to that 

Luritv andTuhT; f n ' paper on the 

^mrity and stab.lny ot southeast Asia, which is presented as a sample of 

ype o material prepared in the Government as a basis for nolicv 
decntons. The character ot the paper and the nature of the l^rtnmnttteI 

?hrt. ‘'•e I-eoductory Note to°Part 

U Ki '" 1 ° the use ot this volume a certain amount of 

bibhopaphical material has been included, consisting of a ■.J'r^nJhr 

the problem statements in Parts Two and Thr- d • ! following 
placed on official documents which constitute th 

foreign “hTuS s^ratte^^ndT^lw''' 

point. The policies. fctL" and v^po^!" ftlT" ™"'- 

are brought into the discussion wherever thev ° however, 

and action. condition American policy 

Phe materials contained in iho nevi 

1950, and the problems are treated as the prepared as of July i, 

the United States on that date. As time / Government of 

portance of the problems in Part Two and^rh’ relative im- 

change. There are also bound to be occasion ^ present may 

basic considerations of policy treated i^Pan O the more 

in the light of changing world eve^, ■‘“‘"fixations 

versity Caching or in ofher study or discus! ■materials in uni- 

in the light of events may be necessarv Th S^npb periodical revision 
“on of the technique exemplifiedTn ?!,' / a fresh appiica. 

ntphlied tn the volume. The reformulation of the 
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problem selected for special treatment ia Part Three or in one of the sup¬ 
plementary pamphlets, therefore, might be as suitable a task for class or 
seminar work in this field as the detailed treatment of some of the other 
problems in Part Two or of entirely new problems that were not an im¬ 
mediate preoccupation of the Government in the summer of 1950. 

Many other methods of using the volume will doubtless suggest them¬ 
selves in the course of experience. Whatever the method adopted, however, 
and whether the book is used in colleges and universities or in study or 
discussion groups, much of its value will depend on the extent to which 
it enables those who use it to place themselves in the position of responsible 
government officials who are actually dealing with matters of foreign 
policy. Only by so doing is it possible to acquire an understanding of the 
technique employed in the formulation of the general and specific policies 
involved in the conduct of foreign relations. 

The volume is the joint product of the staff of the International Stud¬ 
ies Group and of outside consultants. William Reitzel was primarily re¬ 
sponsible for the general planning and preparation of the material. The 
following staff members contributed in their various fields of specializa¬ 
tion: Robert W. Hartley, Redvers Opie, William Adams Brown, Jr.. 
Joseph W. Ballantine, Charles J. Moore, Thomas R. Phillips, Ruth 
Russell, A. Mason Harlow, Suzanne Green, Don R. Harris, Clarence E. 
Thurber, and Helen Eilts. The bibliographies and the index were pre¬ 
pared by Jeannette E. Muther; and the maps and charts, by Louise Bebb. 
A. Evelyn Breck prepared the manuscript for the printer. The annual 
survey will continue to be supplemented, as heretolore, by a monthly sum¬ 
mary of events, entitled Current Developments in United States Foreign 

Policy. 


Washington, D.C. 
July 1, 1950 


Leo Pasvalsky 
Director 

Diternational Studies Group 
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Chapter I 

Key Developments from July 1949 to July 1950 

A MONO the main major problems of foreign relations that confronted 
iyi. the United States at the beginning of July 1949. the following were 
o special significance in determining the course of American policy and 
action during tlie twelve months here under review: (1) the organization 
of the power of Western Europe; (2) the financial position of Great 
Britain; (3) the creation of the Western and Eastern German states; and 
( 4 ) the upheaval in China. In one form or another, all these as well as 
numerous other, less comprehensive developments, were involved in the 

^ polic>^-the state of relations 

lundTn .t '''' ‘he one 

iiaiiu, and the Soviet Union on the other. 

North Tconsent to the ratification of the 

Foiei.m‘ Z hearings before its Committee on 

mitL^ ^ re<^ommending that the ueaty be ratified, the Com- 

Atlantic^smt^^ ^ le '‘ew that, as a result, the determination of the North 
in rh r aggression would be increased, substantial savings 

mUita^rv elmbhshmenr^'- the nationfl 

states wnnli possible, and the North Atlantic 

co-ordinate the' ^’^^P themselves and each other and to 

force by Presid^^V;!:: 

an exTemireTajorTctl^^^^^^^ foundation of 

heels ol the Senate ratification th^ r twelve months. On the 

Uu. would authorize -‘h a bill 

Ihe Nonh Atlantic Council called for by the North Adami T''’'™'’" 
up -unifies detente pla.u for^htNl^n “ “> d‘aw 

•he satne month the Mutual Detente AtsittancrAcror,of'' 

But die Congress wrote two important Jiniit;»t- • passed, 

ttte of 900 million dollars of the fund a, . ^he act: the 

the foRoulaiion of an integrated defensecontingent on 
Council; and it was expressly stated that th ^ ^ h-'orth Atlantic 

Europe, because it was essential to interna“ 3 '" 

^ .0 hate clear priority over the denmndT r P““ 

January ,950 an integrated defense nian Im P 1 By early 

feme^nunittee and approved by the North A d/ndc 

These steix iinrisriir.,^.! .1- ... tic Council. 
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Atlantic Treaty. Other of its aspects remained undeveloped. Questions 
of its effect on the United Nations and of its relation to the program 
for the economic recovery of Europe were momentarily left to one sit e. 

In luly 1949 the European Recovery Program had been in operation 
for a little over a year, and its course for the second year had been set. 
However, on July 6 the seriousness of the British financial position was 
revealed, and consultations were started with the Commonwealth finance 
ministers and with the governments of the United States and Canada. 
The problem was discussed in the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, and it overflowed into journalistic debates between the 
BritUh and American publics on the underlying causes and possib 

remedies (or the situation. Americans tended to blame the polici 
British Labour Government or the improvident use of the American oan 
and the British tended to put ntuch of the blame on the Amern 

acted On September iS, with no official previous indication, the Brit 
ixiund was devalued by 30 per cent. The economic and political adjust- 

ments that followed were world-wide. i t r^ann 

In August 1949 the Economic Committee of the newly formed Co - 

cil of Europe looked at the European economy and 
for its condition a union of the member nations into 

1: the United slL tariffs. Later the Consultative Assembly agreed th 
the goal of the council was ■'the creation ol 

With limited States as an objective in the 

r..rnnP-do Rciovciv Program, now became an even moie actue topic 

Liuopcan Kccoxciy ihp Fronomic Cooperation Ad- 

On October 31 the adnunistiato nf Western 

iiiimstratioii declaied tnat no i: ompIp larire market 

Kiirfiiiean eionomy would sum c, ,i,c'i«npnred Under 

i„ g,„a,s moved freely 

.misiderable pressure from Amen,an E,„opeau 

heavy pressure Ironi AmciKan opinion, it The British, 

Economic Cooperation attemj.ted 

however, in view of their lesponsi n 1 les any integration 

the sterling area declared that they cou t ^ January 195 ^ 

that would prejudice these ^ L^ccls of integra- 

two initial steps were formulation of a plan for 

tion; the lediietioii of import quotas, aiui im. 

a European payments union. j 

A,'.othc., basic la, to, that playcl ‘'''P"‘"'"V ' ' .Lfl-.,,, had 

.Icvelopments in VVesten, Em ope was ^ 

s,-c„ the parlitio.ting ol C.cnnany grow Iron, ., |K,ss.h.l.t, 
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accomplishment. A high point of tension was reached in the Berlin 
blockade. On May 12, >949 blockade was lifted, but the subsequent 
meeting of the American, British, French, and Soviet foreign ministers 
failed to reach agreement on the German question. Just before this 
meeting, however, the basic law for a West German state was adopted, 
and on May 23 the Federal Republic of Germany was proclaimed. Almost 
simultaneously, a People’s Congress in the Soviet zone adopted a con¬ 
stitution for a German Democratic Republic. The situation was at this 

point of stalemate from July until October, when the Eastern German 
Democratic Republic was proclaimed. 

This event, which was preceded on October 2 by a Soviet note to 
t le other three occupying powers denouncing the Federal Republic in 
t e West, was the opening step in a development that is still going on. 

e new state in the East called for the restoration of German political 
and economic unity, the establishment of an all-German government, an 
ear y peace treaty, and the withdrawal of occupation troops. The Western 
powers asserted, for their part, that the Democratic Republic was without 
legal basis and was subservient to, and controlled by, the Soviet Union. 
Early in November the United States, Great Britain, and France after 
consultation, agreed that the Federal Republic should be admitted to the 

and mif participation in international life, 

the revival feconomy of the new state. Although 
e revival of at least Western Germany was initiated by these first steps 

Sir'"® 

the Federal German rearmament or the inclusion of 

simultaneous creation of the East German ^ ^ 

effect partitioned ’ country was in 


In another part of the world, another hiehlv sis^nifiranf i 
was taking form. The Chinese Commnnisis began ® hrsumZ'‘’r""‘ 

• white paper- on the Chinese “ 

document was that no further aid would I conclusion of this 

ernment. Nationalist resistance disintegrated Gov- 

Hired h,. thelviet U^nio^ ’'“8- 

ber lo the National Government h.A . by Decern- 

December t6 the People’s Rennhr to Formosa; and by 

negotiate a treaty of alHance. ‘ begun to 

monism “ndllLllolXtfaSrto^^ ihroughou. Asia. Com- 

gainst toreign control were not clearly 
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clisiinguished. Burma, though torn by civil strik. some o£ which was 
fomented by Communists, recognized the new regime. Indian recognition 
followed. The People’s Republic of China, for its part, recognized the 
Ho Chi Minh regime in Indo-China and thus encouraged it m its struck 
with French authority. From the point of view of Great Britain and 
France, the whole of southeast Asia was suddenly and dangerously ex¬ 
posed to attack from Soviet-directed Chinese Communists. 

This point of view was shared by the United States Goveinment. n 

addition, public feeling was deeply stirred by the debacle m China and 
by what it considered the total failure of American pohew. There were 
many facets in the debate that followed. There was a strong demand for 
the United States to do something to keep Formosa out of Communist 
hands. There was an equally strong feeling against recognizing the C inese 
Communist Government, although Great Britain had announced on Janu¬ 
ary 6, 1950, that it was ready to do so. The Department of State came m 

for violent criticism, . i_ u 

Secretary of State Acheson replied to the critics, saying that there was 

a revolutionary force let loose in Asia which the Communists had ridden 

to power, that the susceptibility of many states in the region to a force 

thus controlled could not be stopped by military means ‘•'a' 
can aid would have to be fitted to these facts. He acknowledged the threa 

,0 American interests and defined an Anterican defensive penmeter that 

ran from Alaska to Japan and thence to the Ryukyus 

The Secretary then added: "So far as the military seculi y o _ 

in the Pacific is concerned, it must be clear that no person can guarantee 

these areas against military attack. . . . Should such an >““k °cc 
the initial reliance must be on the people attacked 
upon the commitments of the entire civilized world under 

the United Nations.” , p^mmon- 

Meanwhile, Great Britain and the other "““'b^rs o ‘''' Corn 

wealth conferred at Colombo, Ceylon, in the midd e o ^ . 

concluded that the economic development of soudi 

was necessary to meet the challenge, and appropriate s 

mended. The United States Government health 

adapt its own eBorts of 

^f HO Chi Minh, took steps to sa^ 

of Indo-China. Three independent s ates VieiNam^ 

die Soviet Union recognized the revolutionary regime 

Within a week the United States and Great supported 

l^e^me of Bao Dai. On February 14. .950, the negotiations between the 
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People s Republic of Chiiia and the Soviet Union were completed, and 

a treaty of alliance was concluded. With this the lines were clearly drawn 

in soutlieast Asia. India, however, remained unmoved by these rapid 

developments and continued to keep an officially neutral and open mind 
about the future of China. 

The adjustments of the West to the situation were, however, still 
lar from complete. The Australian Minister for E.\ternal Affairs* pro¬ 
posed in March a defensive nulitary arrangement for the area, based on 
the Commonwealth but with other countries, especially the United 
States, invited to associate themselves. The United States warned the 
People s Republic of China against “aggiessive or subversive adventures” 
beyond its bottlers. A special economic aid program for Indo-China was 
recommended, and the existing program for Nationalist China was ex- 

nt * * * " *tltur^i ^jf Japan under- 

xen. re«ain.nauon lanis of a •'defensive perimeter,” the Soviet suc- 

whhTanar”' r"* "J' ■'equirenients of a peace settlement 

iin Japan ujthout Sov iet participation. 


and nh" pieces of business noted above 

and at the nex^ forms into which they developed after July 1040. will 

of rei r * became linked in a new and more tense pattern 

^ rela.tons between the West and the Soviet Union. This must fe w 

n nmid m order to understand the lull significance of President Tru 
nun* announcement on September 2s io<n- u i 

wirhiri waw^ . ci^iciiiucr 23, 1949. Me have evidence that 

Intof ' “'oraic explosion occurred within the U S S R ” 

l«n ba“ng dwir deta^lt on'^'rhe 

I he question of international control was reactivated hm ^ v T 

lead to any new develonnw nic r» . ^activated, but it did not 

Canada reponed to the \tn ' r the five major powers and 

tions that a ''fundamental d^p Commission of the United Na- 

aio.; made furfh^dCit refesf Z,T T ”’"'’1* 
t^lations wai basically improved ^ aracter of international 

In jMuary ,950 President Truman announced tliat he I,ad d a 

•galled „ o, snper-Jmb • A nubir'f'"■='“<**"8 'he 

the Ignited States on the broad auestinn f Precipitated in 

for fieace-' wa, proposed, in which the"" U^t 77 mes'\ZT 

to underwTite a ‘‘globM 

Rram to control «l^ic energy acceptance of a pro- 

«te two thirds of Aeir an^xDend.c.lf!!^!"' ^ to alio- 
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proposal was made to call a world conlerencc lor disarmament and to 
“end the worlil’s nightmare of fear.” The official United States view was 
that such proposals dealt “with the end rather tlian the means to the 
end” and that agreements with the Soviet Union were of little real mean¬ 
ing unless they recorded “an existing situation of fact.” By March 1950 
the discussion had moved beyond the particular question of the atomic 
bomb to include the entire range of relations between the United States 

and the Soviet Union. 

The defection of Yugoslavia from the Soviet orbit proveil to be a fac¬ 
tor of increasing importance. On the one hand, Yugoslavia announced that 
it had withdrawn its moral and political support from the Greek guer¬ 
rillas. From that moment the Greek Government began to get the upjiei 
hand, and United States policy began to achieve its objectives m Greece. 
On the other hand, the Soviet Union moved to repair the damage done 
to its control over the satellite states. By August Yugoslavia was being 
diplomatically threatened, and there were rumors of preparations for 
war. Concurrently, the United States supported the election of Yugoslavia 
to the United Nations Security Council in opposition to Czechoslovakia, 
which had Soviet backing. The Soviet Union began vigorously to con¬ 
solidate its position in the satellite states. There were mass arrests on 
imlitical charges in Czechoslovakia. There were purges in t le o is 
Communist party, and a Soviet marshal was appointed Polish Minister of 
Defense. In Bulgaria a former Deputy Premier and other former Gov¬ 
ernment officials were indicted for espionage and conspiracy. By t e 
end of December, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov was sasing. e 
time is not far oft when the treacherous Tito gang . . . will be overcome 
by the shameful fate of dishonest hirelings of imperialist 
the new United States ambassador to Yugoslavia was saying. 

States is unalterably opposed to aggression wherever it occurs or . . 

sin« January 1950 it has become increasingly difficult for the United 
States to maintain diplomatic relations with the satellite sta ^ _ 

can officials were named in treason trials. American na 1 
arrested. Bulgaria requested the recall of the United 
Other states demanded reductions in the numbers of American dip 
matic personnel. Satellite consulates in States we^ ordered 

closed in retaliation. The American assets of Bulgarian, Hung 

Rumanian citizens were frozen m February. , con 

Thus relations between the Soviet Union and i s sa ^ j 
nibuted to the growth of deteriorating relations between the United 

States and the Soviet Union. The keynote ‘or tins development 


in 


tes ana me .^uvicl - - 

.September 1949, when foreign Minister \yshins y pre^en 
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li'jn to tlif General Assembly of the United Nations calling on the Gen¬ 
eral Assenibh to condemn American and British preparations tor a new 
war, to endorse plans for the unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons, and to call up<jn the live major jjowers to conclude a peace pact 
among themsehes. The Lnited States and Great Britain introduced an 
alternative resolution, entitled ‘’Essentials of Peace.” that called on every 
natjon “to carry out in good faith its international agreements.” After 
a prolonged debate in the Political and Security Committee, the Soviet 

resolutKjn was o\ervvhelmingly defeated, and the Anglo-American one 
Hab adopted Ij\ a vole of 3^ to 3. 

Jn January 1950 the Soviet Union began to bovcott meetings ol the 

organs and agencies of the United xXations. \Vhen on January 12 the 

Security Council relused, at the recjuest of the Soviet Union, to expel the 

prcsentatice of the Chinese National Go\eminent, the Soviet repre- 

sentatne walked out of the meeting. After this. Soviet representatives 

\Mt K icu rom all ineetings at which there was a representative of the 
( ijJiieNC Naiioital Ciovcriiineiit. 

uuesii Y***'^* "-1)0 the major lines along which international 

c^uesiiotis had developed liom the previous fiilv li iJ -.n ^ 1 

t ns iK-iuccn the West and the Soviet Union. On March o Sec re¬ 
us U tale Acheson slated that the demands of a struggle that was 
.rucal tp>m the ,xm.t ol view ol the continued existence of our was o 

Me .enuned ol the I nited States a -total diplomacv ” Thi , hrase 
coined b\ analouv with ' tm u s. • • . . '' phrase, 

urecnev ,1 ’ huended to convey a sense of 

ni.r,e; r.r. " ' y of co„ce„.ra.i..s on 

Ihr l'inlc<l Si iu- ' 'The said that 

'i‘ U it was oblieitorv I S • . M Soviet communism and 

■htoneh the I nited N.„i„„. motion 

Sorth Atlantic I reaty. '<tK'on.d an,inj.etnents as tl.e 

^ o| \ijmI \f'4v Ti 

•Ills Jm .1 U . ^ "larked by rapid devpln.s 

'"•ned hi.tcr than the lulliincrt "V'' '"’‘foostionablv 

hat. o,K,.„ed. cettnant, i„ the ii^^id 

tasi. and in American and British politics nT Far 

mancling new decisions. ’ ‘-ircumstances were cle- 

Iinpcjrtani action tu meet these dem'in 1 
•Itc foreisn ....nine., ol the tinted State, CRaTBrir"'' 

'•« >1 It wa, aBtct.l then that Geinianv woiihM ' '*"* "" 

IWted in the tonnnun.tt „| free ,*-„nha , ' r"^"8'«sivcly inc,,,- 

would be undertaken to lonibat irn, ’■ cHort, 

bat tomnninntn anti to raise- living stand' 
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.lids 111 suuilicjiM Amj, 11 was also ogrwl to employ )<>» 
niainUiin “’sodal and luaiciul 'laiuiaids as "ell as the ad< 

intni <j1 ihe nei.ess.irN dtU nse nuasuics 

SiH'i ifir ai lions luIl<»Nst*Nl v%uh wt.ie »p«s.xi V hrcndi propos^ 

oiicinallv in.idc on Mav .> la place the and steel itvilmtncf ol 

Frame and C;cMu.in\ inuli i a single inuniaiional aulhorits we nt tttto 

die neuoiiating stage. Ihe Wist (.ennan Fcileral RepubUt accepMd 

ail invitation to join the Council of tmoiJC. 1 he LnitcJ Mates an 

iiounccd that it would txitml economic aid and proviilc nuiiury ^uip 
.. . . r i,;.i > Tti.i tr»n<i* for Use in “restoring siabdiiN and pei- 


Coinmonwealih 


doer 


called lor a six-veai piograin ot basic etomMiiic development for son 
ami southeast Asia. 


bv 


i H J V4 1 

The meeting ol the three foi. ign ministers was inllowcd on .fay 15 

A-. .-1 .K» Vorth Atlantic I reatY oXgaSixa- 


1 nc meciiiig til lilt- •.lit.... ——p^•- — 

V a .'I iht Co....cil ol the .North AlUntit 1 ret, 

' . i -i. wa<i in essence aivssa^ 


essence another nn ni ol 
lisicrs-ihe strengthening d 
id dreunisianres. The v>lo 
economic, and pdititrd oss&. 


.s Secretary of State Acheson reported to Caangrcis cm 
pose was "to build a common det< 


/ 


ay ji, the pnr* 

create a sutccssfoily (unction- 
ol action on the major prob- 
“this usk Nhill retjuirc cV*»e, 
Tshin baiis in all thoe heldi. 


■ohesive. ana susiamco w.. , . . _j. fca^k- 

\ I ^rr.ry.^<mA yKCTC' (0 the estabmhmcni of a body of work 

ing d.HUti« under a permanent eha .man (.) U«jut^ ^ 

forces and economic cost, as a 'ingle pro em. (3 ^ ^ 

... , ■ fchrrr." foi the delense of the North .\Uanuc 


[jecLcci into the 


On June 25 a nc ^ planned, prepared. 

r rdtrt^c^Kepuhlic Lile it 

been known that the ^ .ovenunent ' ^ 

possible subvcrs.ee ...ethod .o brejt ^ 


,, .hrituU resesemed a deliberate and open agsrewton ag^ 

leeitintaw autlnnitv. Furthermote. this aulhont> tad been nenro- 
icgttuuaic au , I’nited Nations. 



cstabiisnea unuci tne V , v- :ir rmre and 

Security Council of the United Na ions ‘ ^ vorth 

,«oluUon proposed be the Cnited Suttes 

O.OV to C.L hostiUties and to withdraw rmnh ^ ^ 

were asbed lo render erery 



the menioer . 

A V'.iinns in the execution of the resolution 


basis of this rchoimion, Prevideni Tiuman announ 
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June 27 that United States air and naval forces had been ordered to act 
in Korea “to give Korean Government troops cover and support.” As 
a supporting action, United States naval forces ivere ordered to screen 
Formosa from any Communist attack, and the Chinese National Govern¬ 
ment was called upon to cease operations against the mainland of China. 

‘ t the same time, directions were issued for increased military aid to 
the Philippines and Indo-China. 

A further resolution was adopted by the Security Council within a 
few hours after the President’s action. In it, the Council recommended 
that members of the United Nations furnish assistance to the Korean 
Republic to repel “armed attack and to restore peace and security.” The 

dn.r boycott both meetings of tlie Council and has 

s nee called the actions taken in its absence illegal. By the end of Tune 

^e situation in Korea had developed to the point where a majority of 

c ior^orin ; ' use of military 

United s,"uval and air forces. The 
operation *" ^ “uuu“'«l ground forces to the military 

imolkatlllnn'm ■95” «■"” “ ^nd- the full 

.... ™ „ ,a. 

pany mth other members of the United Nations Tma ^^ 7 b 
in^roviding greater orortun>" aggression and 

1 Viuiiig greater opportunities for advancement.” 

The developments that have just been dp«rr,-h«^ • 
of the United States over the period of a v 7 a 77 o 7 
objectives. These efforts have beL limited bfibe *“ 

dtsposal of the Government and by the interests 7 h“* 

ts not, however, adequate for undemand^77K fi"ds itself 

policy that confront the Governmen a^ 7 fd P™““* 
are likely to be presented for decision and ^7””" ' 95 “ “■■ *at 

Before an attempt is made to draw a h 1 “y®" ‘u the near future. 

oPf ations during the preceding tweht"7o7thr P”'’”’’ 

tasks ahead, which is done in cLmer V i. ‘"d'oate the 

at how and why the present position bs t,'* ‘o look briefly 

in the three chapters ^^bat folC This is done 


Chapter II 


The Postwar Pattern of International Relations 


T he decisions and actions taken by the Government of the United 
States in the conduct of the foreign relations of the nation duiing 
the twelve months reviewed in the preceding chapter must be considered, 
first of all, against the background of the pattern of international rela¬ 
tions that had developed since the end of hostilities in the Second World 
War. Like all the major armed conflicts in history, the Second World War 
produced far-reaching modifications in the distribution of power and 
resulted in a concentration of that power in the hands of fewer nations 
than was the case before war broke out. The United States emerged 
from the war as the strongest national state, with vast and inescapable 
responsibilities of world leadership. It began to exercise this role of 
leadership while hostilities were still in progress, in a vigorous attempt 
to set a pattern of international relations for the postwar era that would 
offer a greater hope of peace and well-being for the whole world than had 
ever been attained before. The events of the postwar period have so far 
not vindicated this hope, and the pattern of international relations 
projected during the war has undergone many essential shifts, which 
have posed for the United States and for the whole world the vast and 
complicated problems with which the nations are grappling today. 

THE EFFORT TO PROJECT WARTIME UNITY 


It was recognized during the Second World War that 
attributes of power—raw materials, industrial capacity, s i e 
power, energy resources, and the control of strategic 
to become concentrated in the hands of the principal allies-the Unir ^ 

States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union-and, to a ’ 

and France. It was further realized that the defeat of 
and the other effects of the prolonged war might create 
in some parts of the world. Finally, there was a realization 
concentrations of power, when considered m teims o ^ 
strengths and particular attitudes of the major nations, ^ 

the peace settlement, and could make difficult the long-run 
of peace. The concept of an international organization growmg ou o 
the wartime unity of the principal allies was projected as a means o 


guarding against these dangers. iTnited 

It was not expected that the resulting organization, the Urn 

Nations would be able to control major states with so much c 

"power at their disposal. Bu, it was hoped that power would be 
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Mi i!i»uibucetl ilut an ctjuilihrimn would emerge and that the national 
ux* of power would accordingly be capable of being hannoniied. It was 

^ ^ that the major pcK^cssors ol power wouKI exercise re- 

Mf^int in iisrrit; it as an ann of national polics, and that the obliga- 

uons ihev would u.>uine as members of the I'nitcnl Nations wouhl scTve 

a regulatory purpose, 

“H"" '*■' P' ““ilMl allies 
mu.- nil ihc bid ilial the Axis isas 

rill sl.li rii ‘ ho'seier, was never coinpleu. 

inr I h- V. ''■*'■ ■“ faniankerou,, cooiiera. 

ul iheir o»r*r" reseri-aiions als.i, bin ilie lalal lessnn 

l.iTre nln''"' T' “ 7 .-"!' ' 

iliutliire of "• snsieplibiliues aiul bojieil lliat a 

..me nnnv '"“•‘'"■■'■>■■■1 .oul.l be bnil. „n a fonnda.ion ol Kar¬ 


lin- rK rj"' 'V ■I'-l «■ iirilv of 

M^ni:::. .::re" iiin .. 

in Ihc LCiS, •" 

'Ivas.d fm Iinirnaiion'jl "* ** niaibinery ilial was cn- 

to promote ecooomu well-being I he init.-„.\ . 

the \Vf«: ih,. of " tuan'c in eseiy rase canic from 

itlhrLu » ^ ^ the \U^i was the L’nind .States. 

It - '* ^>'<et I nifiii joined the Ignited St in- i r- 

Ih.iain in evprr^ing ,„ieni to ,ar,s the unitv of .h . 

‘Juriw in ,0,1 and dn lleilaraLn bi IIml'v’l"' '''’' 
allnd na»n,. ,de.l,e>J theinn:Ke> in a'leri,- ,l "‘ 

■lUni rule, ol inleinaiiorul rondinl and ‘‘K'""'*'"!' •« lolloiv 

•■•sano..rfon bn Ihe m...nienanee o( inace a "■"’naiional 

IW plrt^e, nere firn ILnJ^ L I'r'-"'-, - 

Biiiain. and ihe Soiiei L nion al a formal rm.l ' 

-rul of Vt ilie end of the conhrerue fir '? 

i'!-'l*ed lo, Ihe ,no«„„lo.rof Ihe mI aaliim if 

continued ior the otganization a ,* "<-*mics, 

** Hat to peace arwi rccoeni/M ” "taking the Iran- 

“ '■“*“=>' P«<ii<able dale aTc-neral tn"'"'-"’’ «iabli,hine 

•H prineipl. die onerei,n Zili 17,0““"'' -S-'aiion, 
®«»brrship b? all siu* , * peace los ing states. 

*»auiUrnaiHe of _. staiei. large and irnaii .u. 


c^)en 
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Major Problems 


During the conference, plans were worked out for continuing tiipai- 
tite consultations through diplomatic channels, and final arrangements 
were made for a meeting of the heads of government at Teheran. There, a 
month later, the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
recorded their determination to continue to work together, convinced 
that their accord would result in enduring peace. They recognized that 
it was their responsibility to make a peace that would “command the 
good will of the overwhelming mass of the peoples of the world and 
looked forward with “confidence to the day when all peoples of the 
world may live free lives, untouched by tyranny, and according to their 

varying desires and their own consciences. 

The consideration of the formal structure of an international or¬ 
ganization was begun at Dumbarton Oaks in 1944, where agreement 
was reached on its basic principles and general framework. It was recog¬ 
nized that the heart of the matter lay in concerted action on the part 
of the major powers. They would largely determine the future course 
of events, not only with respect to a future war and peace but also with 
respect to the peace settlements of the war still in piocess, the immediate 
problems of rehabilitation after the war, and the first steps in establish¬ 
ing stable international political and economic relations. It was further 
assumed that the major powers would recognize, with increasing clanty. 
their underlying community of interest in peace as well as m war and 

that, from this, the necessary unifying force would come. 

Official resolves were repeated with some extensions at the Yalta 

Conferlce in February 1945. It was agreed there that a United Nations 
organization should be established as soon as possible. The general intent 
to co-operate was applied to a particular transitional situation in a spe¬ 
cial Declaration on Liberated Europe, in which it was agreed to co^ 
cert during the temporary period of instability in liberate , 

policies of their three governments in assisting the peoples ... to sol 
by democratic means their pressing political and economic problem^ 

Machine^ for regular consuUa^ons ^o„g rhe 

the Council of Foreign Ministers was created to provade a 

for consultation among all Bve powers-France having been admute 

to the inner circle. Between the Yalta and „ 

ter of the United Nations organization was negotiated at San Franc ^ 

Before and during the San Francisco Conference doubt “bm 

ihe seriousness of the Soviet interest in international cooperation. Dm g 

the conference line, of cleavage appeared between the ‘“8“ ^ m^er 

nations present. Before and during the conference, press, “‘Xt 

and information activities were developed on a grandiose sea 
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tended to oversell both the purposes and progress of the meeting. In 
spite of these difficulties, a charter was agreed upon. 

The conference recognized that differences existed among the major 
powers. The problem was to accept this fact and to devise a realistic way 
o preventing it from disrupting the new international organization. Al- 
oug e smaller powers acknosvledged their inability to settle basic 
issues s^^thout the concurrence of the major powers, they resisted pro- 

^Is that provided no restraints, beyond the obligations common to 
11, on the exerasc of power. The major nations asserted that the ulti- 

will, maintenance of peace and security rested 

dt'ref enforcement, and 

hTe malT'’"’ "nanimity, which subsequent even! 

nm unc ' 1“"- -'d the^undameLi™m- 

tially comemed with maintaining a right to txroten vLl , 
cliinif-ii Kv fKa> c ■ ® to protect vital interests, were 

.he smalitc naLr^ir p':Xno..:Leror'‘'““‘'^ 

.ion on the Security Council and of special votfnrrX'^rbr'^ 

powers under pi ecsu.r^0^? m "“"""“y "“o'd put the major 

ences within tile Uni L N, differ- 

..stem If,IT"" "he 

■he major powers solemnly undTrioort'o^me die'ir'^ h). fomial statement, 
tion and restraint, otr privileges with modera- 

uni.yU;jr:rfiU:.rhreni;ii!:‘^ ^ p-j-‘ 

was only one of several lines of an' ^ Nations, which 

Of dealing with the o r^lief^ndTr 

feal of the enemy would make Dressing rehabilitation that the de- 

such problems as economic revfval and ^ concerned with 

states disrupted by war. A verv fundam,* pobtical adjustments in 

to anticipate the difficulties of effecting peace KtLme 

mtercsis could be comprJiensivelv consitoS' and°h “""‘“‘"K 

finally, because there were questions of thn ^ harmonized. And 
with respect to each other nietiiods dP ' 

;o^;^u were initiated. Im^h‘tt r'**'"’ 

'oyjo suit os, and that a wish to co.„,irl "’T" ‘*>0 

into a mlid body of practic“ be trans- 
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POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC REALITIE? 

OF THE POSTWAR ERA 

When ihe war cmUil. the coiulition of Europe and the Par Last was 
without precedent in modern history. The loss of material ctpiial was 
enormous. The eflei ts of the dislocation of traditional scxial forms, of the 
dispersal of populations, and of the disruption of industry and trade 

were profound and widespread. 

In Europe a dearth of consumer goods was fuither aggravated in 
and again in 1947 by severe weather and poor crops. For millions 
of people the immediate preoccupation was survival. Goveinments were 
chiefly preoccupied with providing food, shelter, and tlothmg, and they 
were judged on this basis rather than on their willingness to provide 
political liberties. I'here was on the continent no remnant left ol 
that older balance of power by which intervals of peace had fxx:n 
achieved and a semblance of security produced. The defeat of Geimany 
was so conclusive that central Europe was a potential power vacuum. 
French power was practically nonexistent. Great Britain, thougi it 
strained its depleted resources to maintain a larger peacetime armec 
force than ever before in its history, was a relatively weakened power. 
The bulk of American forces was withdrawn and demobilized, and the 
e^nited States returned the .American industrial plant to peacetime uses. 
Onlv Soviet forces remained in Germany and in eastern Eurojie m ^eat 
strength and in a state of wartime readiness. In western Europe, oca 
Communist parties made political capital out of their wartime resistance 

records and out of the confused situation. 

Postwar Asia bore vei7 little resemblance to the pattern that had 
existed before 1940. In addition to the patent fact that Japan was re- 

moved tor the time being as a significant power, that 
was diminished, and that the United States and the Soviet Vn on we« 
the centers of power with reference to which the politicaf and 

noniic adjustments of the region would be ma e, t le orocess 

sivept into a violent process of political and social change. Th>s ^ 

was nationalistic in the sense that it aimed 

Status ill which the peoples of the region believed ‘hemselves heM p 
tive. ft was also revolutionarv- in that it sought to shi 
thorite within the individual stales of the region^ Final v. the e 
the wm also revealed the extent to which the 
region had been destroyed, its agricultural production <*> 50 ^ 
dtainislied and its channels of trade dislocated. In consequence, the 
previously low standard of subsistence of Far Eastern 
further reduced beyond the point of endurance and p ay a p 
insistent demands for economic and social change. 
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Poilii'ar Pdttein of htternatioudl Relations 

\\ itliin this franieu'cjrk China, with a weak government and con¬ 
futed b\ the shifting judgments of tlie United States, proved unable to 
exert the stabiJizing authority of a major power, a role in which it hail 
bten thcoreiirally cast by American policy. In addition. Great Britain, 
called on to implement its earlier promises on the political status of 
India, was drawn into a process that ended only with the establishment 
of the independent states of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. British 
authontv was reasserted, however, in Hong Kong and Malaya. France 
attempted a similar restoration in Indo-China and the Netherlands in the 
Fast Indies but in these two cases the situation was more difficult. It was 
comp icatcd by British action in the absence of Dutch forces in Indo- 

nationalist sentiment in both areas, and by American 

official and private sympathy for the aspirations of the native peoples ^ 

In brief, the general situation was such that another power vacuum, 

more extensive if less immediately significant than that in central Europe 
developed in the Far East. Europe, 

The Far Eastern situation was also affected by the fact that rhp 
Un,u^ and the Soviet Union came face to Le 1 Koma xt 

titf idea" of t'rcfe™ 'o"® ‘"‘^'“‘‘ed 

the new projection of Soviet influence into the area ^ 

affecS^ldrmrer in wtrl?' —>'y 

The ioiml olHtV V c fr- "nbil- 

W's with that of' the f aJ eL anTtlw’’ iT”' 

under the conditions that prevailed Thr n" l 

tension in the Far East eithfr delated thetinresolved 

lOTced It into new and artificial channels. ^ Europe 

ntffcrcd'no dgniffcTnt B^te" ^“t T 

r fit 

surface after the war ended An • ^ quickly to the 

unrest and the ^oci"l i„tbitsTa:re^tlT 

after the First World War. N„ solution t til ^ T 

uneousi, satisfied the nationalist asniration rt" ''"■n'' 

and the stratejric and economic interests that GreL Brl 

' Although the political siniaf- • u ^ Britain defined as 

hv the fonnation of the Reoiibiir f°f !f -''•’etherlands East Indies has hp 

a ^ “".t -pec. to c«IoniafX,:':r;'‘,“ P”"»'e tha, 

Cswunitmenis in In.tr. IV ® 'be problem bv militarv "irvasow.. p_. pre- 


a more vi,.oro,ii ..ffrar. . colonial peoples m:,v i, P'^^ioie that 

SST*"'* in Imlo-China" means. See ‘‘Unired^^St^^^ 

' '““C. Pwo.cn Pvtic,-,,,,.,,; and 
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viua During the Seiontl World War, the United Mates ..one to shar. 
ilKse Jiiitish interests. .\t the end ol the war. theie was a geutt.d re 
snrgenee oi Arab nationalism, llasieally the movement sought lu le 
..rienl redations with Gieai Britain and to mose Horn a s, nndependent 
position to emc ol complete independence, but in v.ew ol the 
orcc of Zionism, it began to conectrate its attention more and more 

■ • i 1> Pimllv the region ouuklv became ihe focus 

on the question ot Iboestine. l-inalls. tnc le^ion 4 . 

of competition between three major powers. Soviet passu, c ^ 

felt in the Balkans, in Turkey and m Iran, an^ t le . ^ 

Great Britain ami the United States remained a. far from basic «i 


The dtuation throughont the ivorld teas such that antple OPP- 

tuniiv was movided for every variety of disruptive force, P 

Jems of siabilizaiion were immense and ^ 

able existence of disruptive forces and the nee oi a po 

tion were, however, recognited '’t''^‘''%''rinBtation, wart.. up 
United Nations Relief ^ ^rbasls for 

the restoration of economic activity. Amencan jmhc S“"I 

-s; t=nrr:rrar^^^ «ush . viem.;^ 

rvvrt reiXtr ^ “".rix 

r^d by the - ':x^“f r 1 " 

powers. But the “bildf as had been hoped for. Over and 

to work together P"'^^ ^3, ,1,^ end of the war induerf 

beyond the internal p Communist parties and of ihe 

in individual states, tie _ unstable situations became 

Soviet union to .ace between the forces of re- 

increasingly uPF«"‘- J*' disorganization, with which human bm 

organization and th clearly defined conflict ol interest bet«een 

tory is so familiar, became a cleaily aen 

the major powers. 

1 f Wrtctilities the Western democracies be^n 
Even before the end o ^ _ intentions of the Soviet Union. 

to make serious X“he effe« that the Soviet Union could 

Evidence accumulated '“P‘ ’ Previous disagreements ataut easm™ 

notberelietlupontokeepiisp g _ yniably been settled at VJu 

Europe and the ■ . ^ Europe, reappeared as 

by the Declaration on Ubei 
^ If i-^x'nl i** (Mav i94d’’P - “ 

. Bulletin \o\, 

- Ocpariment of Sta 
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divergences. The Soviet Union stood on the position that eastern Europe 
was its security zone and hence was within its sphere of influence and 
control. It began to convert the countries of this region into satellite states, 
guiding local Communist parties into seats of political control and using 
the threat of Soviet force as an authoritative lever for the purpose. Pro¬ 
tests from the United States and Great Britain were unavailing. 

In both Italy and France the Communist groups that had played 
active parts in resistance movements during the war made their way 
into coalition governments. Their influence was on the whole exerted 
in tile direction of weakening the governments of which they were 
members rather than in co-operating to solve pressing economic and 
social problems. The Chinese Communists, aided by the ineptness and 
weakness of the National Government and by the lack of decisive¬ 
ness in the policy of the United States, prevented internal stabilization. 
And in other parts of the Far East nationalist movements were con¬ 
sistently supported against “Western capitalist imperialism.” 

In the face of these unpromising developments, the assumptions 
.hat underlay the efforts to convert L wartime alliance into a har 


monious postwar association became increasingly questionable. Nothing 
showed this with more certainty than the forms of conflict that arose 
in connection with attempts to effect the peace settlements. Negotia¬ 
tions were begun late in 1945 on peace treaties with Italy and the de- 
featrf states of eastern Europe. They continued for over a year and were 

w«f“fina^Il‘” controversy. Although the drafu 

were finally completed and the treaties were eventually ratified the 

negotiations made the United States and Great Britain acutely aware 

to negotiate treaties for Germany and Austria, the Soviet Union wa^ 

on Germlnv broke^^'^^''” suspicions were confirmed. The negotiations 
eien Mini.iJ n London meeting of the Council of For- 

in^of May 1 L^o renewed at the Paris meet- 

g t May 1949. Similarly, no progress was made in agreeino^ ^vpn «« 

oragr“eOTtL"t h for Japan, nor could a previ 

eftectife. independent and united Korea be Lde 

no mom trantflr?he““ I*'" organisation can do 

conditioned bv the rhztmrtar- • • , . ' ^^^se nave also been 

powers Th#» f ,ri existing relations among the maior 

CthatThe ““nmption, when the Charter was drTftrf 

settlements and restore normal peacetime u ^ 

world. The United Nations would then begin it! wdrin‘S!'°“®''°“‘u*" 
of peace and stability that the concert major poler^had^Z." 
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and would be able to function as the agent of adjustment, which was 
the principal role it was designed to fdl. 

The realities of international relations have not supported these 
assumptions, and the United Nations has in consequence been called 
upon on occasion to deal with situations that were beyond its capacity 
to handle satisfactorily and for which its machinery was never designed. 
Although it has been possible to use this machinery to adjust such 
differences as those arising in connection with Syria and Lebanon, Iran, 
Indonesia, Greece, Palestine, and Kashmir, the machinery of collective 
enforcement envisaged in the Charter has proved impossible to set up. 

The Security Council in February 1946 directed its Military Staff 
Committee to examine the question of determining the forces, facilities, 
and other types of assistance that were to be made available to the Coun¬ 
cil to enforce the decisions of the United Nations. But in August 194^ 
the committee reported that it was essentially deadlocked, and no furthei 

reports have been made public. 

The stalemate at this initial point was paralleled by developments 
in the regulation of armaments. In addition, it opened the way to a 
search for alternative methods of achieving security. This latter develop¬ 
ment has led on the one hand to various proposals for scrapping the 
present United Nations organization in favor of some form of super¬ 
national authority, and on the other to regional security arrangements at 
a level below that aimed at by a universal system of collective security. 

Several regional security arrangements now exist. The Soviet orbit, 
welded together by force and not by agreement, is one such. The Rio 
Treaty, the Brussels Pact, and the North Atlantic Treaty, freely agreed 
choices of their signatories, represent other forms. In general, tlie latter 
were brought within the framework of the United Nations system by 
being referred either to Article 51 of the Charter, which authorizes 
arrangements for collective self-defense, to Article 5.^ which explicitly 
provides for regional arrangements as compatible with obligations undei 
the Charter, or to both. The outlines of similar arrangements are be¬ 
ginning to emerge in the Middle East and Far East. 

The close relation between the United Nations in practice and the 

state of the world is further shown by the tendency of states to use the 
organization as an extension of the “cold war” front. The Soviet Union 
wa's the first to do this, by using international machinery to create con¬ 
fusion and doubt in public opinion and to inhibit effective action on 
specific issues. The techniques of frustration were quickly de\ elope 
The veto was employed to obstruct collective action. Debates, wluc 
lent themselves to the techniques of propaganda, aimed not at the im 
mediate audience, but at remote peoples-groups with nationalist aspira¬ 
tions, colonial dependents, domestic opinion, and discontented fringe 
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oups in all countries. The extension of these techniques produced 
reactions from the United States and Great Britain, forcing them, too, 
to use the structure of tlie United Nations as an adjunct of major power 
conflicts. 


The \ear 1947 marked a turning point in postwar international 
relations. By that time, the Soviet Union was establishing its power in 
tastern Europe; it had openly threatened Greece, Turkey, and Iran; and 
it had intensified Communist propaganda and activities throughout the 
world. It had identified itself, in the judgment of the non-Communisl 
world, as the major disruptive force, contributing deliberately to the 
creation of fear and uncertainty and handicapping economic reconstruc¬ 
tion and the establishment of social and political stability. The step 
fioin this judgment to a conviction that Soviet policy was aggressive 
and expansionist was a short one. The United States reacted to a Com¬ 
munist threat in Greece with the Truman Doctrine, , a frank recotr- 
imion that totalitarian regimes imposed on free peoples, by direct or in¬ 
direct angicssions, undermine the foundations of international peace and 
hence the securits of the United States.” The reaction developed within 
a Ifw months into a broad and comprehensive plan to restore the 
eionoms of Europe, the Marshall Plan. Between these actions and re¬ 
actions, the pattern of international relations envisaged by the wartime 
agreements of the United Nations was replaced by a more or less frankly 
acknowledged conflict between major powers. The growth of regional 

groiij.ing, within the United Nations organization followed speedily 
lioni this situation. ^ 

"eie anticipated in wartime planning for the post- 
w .0 (ra lave >o far become in large measure the realities of the present 
moment \ith some of its basic assumptions still unfulfilled, the ma- 

Jdequ.te. Alil,o.,.,l, there i, a United Nations system that in many im- 

definite 

and noi, h , f , r" i^erests, objectives, 

ana polKUb of the major possessors of power ^ 

The intensilitation ol conflict since tej^; has resulted in a trreater 

3l"«.Tn"7e Z'ouZZ '’' 

and more to the hard facts of th ' adjusted more 

the sinaller states, adjustments haVe^^e^t^e"fm^o^te^^ 

nujorsuu^'Ts^eking ^Tudu^ifre^^^^^^^ individual 

a major state parucipating-and of anemmintT'''''"^'"^"'^^^^' 

United Nations to check the growth if conflir' 
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The more significant adjustments of the major states have been those 
that represented shifts from one established policy position to anothei. 
The Soviet Union, after taking part in the effort to continue the war¬ 
time alliance into the postwar pei lod, decided instead to exploit a 
uniquely favorable power situation in order to defend its security inter¬ 
ests, extend its sovereign authority and influence, and disrupt the non- 
Communist world. Great Britain accepted the necessity of reducing its 
commitments to correspond to a decline in its power resources. The 
United States shifted to a policy of “containing” Soviet expansion and of 

countering Communist activities. 


Chapter III 


Interests and Objectives of the United States 

he international situation as it existed at the end of the Second 

j. World War and as it has developed since then has roots deeper than 

the events that have taken place since 1945. Behind these events lie the 

historical interests and objectives of the major as well as the smaller 
powers involved in them. 


powers involved in them. 

Until recently the national interests of the United States were tradi¬ 
tionally defined in terms of a fortunate geographical location, remote¬ 
ness om the powei conflicts of Europe, the natural resources of the 
continent, and the philosophy of political and economic freedom for 
the individual. The security of the nation, which lay between two 
oceans, with friendly or weak states to the north and south, with its 
^ommating position in the Western Hemisphere beyond practicable 
esting was considered to require only the defense of an isolated con- 

of ™ 'O ot the development 

romm “'■“j continent and the maintenance ot an equality o£ 

commercial and economic opportunity elsewhere in the world^ ^ 

SmeJZZT “i-'!! in both ot which the United 

ates initially relied on a neutral position only to find itself mili- 

these tmchdonal to ^0® “s homeland, brought 

lese traditional formulations ot national interests into ouestion The 

^hHecurhylnd^df bT‘ ‘TT '''“ ‘‘™o®'cably broadened. 

preted as being dependent'Tn two*'et"‘’f‘°" increasingly inter- 

::st “ r 

East, south and sou.heast'iranrr^l^Lrfofog'Tp^^i^^ TT 

throughout the world. ^ development of well-being 

and ™mttt 

position not unlike that occupied bv Grenr Z r f ^ 

It still remains, however, for time to test rh ^ ® century, 

general understanding that the AmenV ‘^^'"^lopment against the 
stitutes their national interest An ^ ^hat con- 

understanding down to the Second “Tar"' ^his 

war, of the modifications 
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that were made during and since the war, and of the present objectives 
and principles of American action in world affairs constitutes the 
content of the sections that immediately follow.^ 


PREWAR EVOLUTION 


The evolution of American foreign policy to its present form is 
marked by three stages that correspond to major periods in the evolution 
of the international position of the United States. The first, extending 
from the beginnings of colonial settlement to the year 1823, was marked 
by a struggle for power in that part of the North American continent 
which reaches from the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic. This struggle 
represented one aspect of the perennial European power conflict, but 
the principal ultimate victor was a non-European nation, the United 
States, which secured its hold on the best part of the territoiy. The 
second period was marked by the expansion of the United States to 
the position of the dominant power in the entire Western Hemisphere. 
The third and unfinished period is that in which the United States has 
exerted the influence of a major world power. The third period has 
been marked by adjustments and by failures to adjust to the implica 
tions and demands of the position in the world that the United States 


is assuming. 

The national history of the United States began in a network of 
great power relationships that involved competing European nations- 

’ An attempt to generalize material of this kind faces the same difficulties that arise 
in all analytical work in international relations. As in the social sciences generally, the 
absence of an exact terminology becomes quickly apparent. The need for such a termi¬ 
nology, however, must be balanced against the equal need to communicate effectively in 
the idiom of the day on matters of concern, not to the specialist alone, but to everyone. 
It is believed that greater clarity of analysis can be achieved if certain basic terms-at 
lea.st as they are used in tiiis volume-are defined and explained. There are five siici 
terms; "interests," "objectives." "policies,” "commitments.” and "principles. 

Stated broadly, interests are what a nation feels to be necepary to its security an 
well-being; objectives are interests sharpened to meet particular international situations. 
policies are thought-out ways of attaining objectives; and commitvienls are specific un¬ 
dertakings in support of policy. By way of example, the underlying (t oug y no " 
exclusive) interest animating the Truman Doctrine was the defense of national sec_ • 
This interest was sharpened to a specific objective, that is, choc 'ing t e expan ^ 
policy of the Soviet Union. The policy that was designed to attain this objective wa 
of support and aid for free nations, and this in turn was implemented by specific com¬ 
mitments to aid Greece and Turkey financially and with militaiT equipment. 

Principles connote those rules of decent conduct that guide the actions of a nation 

or that a nation believes should guide its actions as well as the actions of . 

In the example above, the attainment of our interests and objectives through desi 
policies and commitments was accomplished with the consent of the ^ 

presumably of the peoples, of Greece and Turkey. Had the policies and co 
been thrust on them arbitrarily, a principle conditioning the con ttet o o , . 

policy would have been violated, namely, the principle that our por 

sought within the framework of international law and accepted diplomatic practice. 

a detailed definition of these terms, see App. i. 
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Great Britain, France. Spain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Three of 
these states—Great Britain, France, and Spain—had for over a century 
been especially concerned with the North American continent, and 
general European wars were invariably carried over to the Western 
Hemisphere. By the middle of the eighteenth century. Great Britain had 

nant power in North America but a predomi- 
nant influence throughout the world. The policy of the European powers, 

at whose expense this had been achieved, was directed to breaking down 
th is supericjr position. 

The rebellion of the thirteen British North American colonies in 
177^ not in itself related to European situations, but the achieve¬ 
ment of independence in 1783 was made possible only by the assistance 
of Euroi>ean countries, especially France, which saw an opportunity of 
profiung from the British emergency. The newly freed United States 
of America, a very weak confederation in 1783, remained a minor factor 
in the game of European power politics. This fact was fully recognized 
by American leaders, who faced giave problems of national securfty for 
several decades after their achievement of formal independence The 
Gnited States, surrounded by the territories of the great powers of 
Europe, was helpless against their navies and ill-united against their in¬ 
trigues. Vt It was still somewhat protected by their rivalries, which 

continued until they were merged in the French Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic wars. 

For the security of the United States, and even for its prosperity 
■his development tvas a godsend. The European wars were no fonge; 
pruna.ily struggles for colonial territories in North America For file 
most par, none of the protagonists could spare the time or auentiof fm 
a^randi/ement at the expense of the United .States. The power elements 
ih,(,ed in the course of the long struggle, and Great ZaTn CaT 

ranee ceased to be a dominant power in Eur^ope anrlasM^edTo 

Unufnr'b ^ baifnee of power A col 

power from achieving continental diminance was ''"Sk 

Elsewhere, British policy was concern^. Tl, ^".“''‘'‘"8')' ^affirmed. 

the world wide comniera'al and financial innl^'''"'"h "'“'"taining 
it- Sea power, unchallenged for fhe „ex lund "T 
instrument of both courses. The success with wV “^bief 

followed in the first half of the nineteenth cent policies were 

the opportunity to develop, practically withouTofir v' 

tinental American power. The develoomenf f mto a con- 

a free but comparativelv weak federation f ^ ^ strong nation from 

federation of states would have been in 
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Thcsf inumc^ ss objcccives, ucrc pursued with success dur- 

mti Hid iujaied-atcly foUoniiig the Napoleonic u-ars. 1 hey led (o the 

development of policies that supported the southward and westward 

expaxtKOfi of the United States and justihed such actions as the Louisiana 

Punliaae and the “oo-transfer^ formula with respect to Spanish terri- 

Kit»«* But in iSrs a new formulation of objectives was made. It re- 

-Siwed that security depended upon deuchment from Europe, and 

It umultaneoesly expressed the continenul ambitions of the American 
nation. Tbh reformuiation w:.. xr..... _ . 



s. ^^"‘ ^* ****“. /wjcerned widi maintaining the balance of power 
' ad>‘CTeJ in Europe and imerested in the toroniercial 

inarUt. firmly supported the 
miem oi the I n.ted States to stand against intervention irotn Europe. 

iwwled «|> ihis point had been 

(«poi< but It «as reported by the I tilled Slates. Some of the new 

Laun republic also pro|«ed that the dottrit.e be convertetl 

<nu> » system of mutuaf alliatues. This proposal was also reiettetl The 

of the Linited State and 

earned no crnmnimunt to act on behalf nr w;»> i 

-ion. orttidi vupRptt niaxle the doctrine effective aiwt f r r 

L orir*.,.',e . 1 ® complete us continental expansion 

otfattiie lu coiiiir^cnial r^ourett. to develop its fureien trade .n i 

Mhr h .1 there being a •manifesi destinv * toward 

ubifh die wav moving. ' lovsaru 

I he gnmife n| Aititfican foieien iraile .h.# 

imental ex|wnk»un wav phenomenal. With It ‘ \ ff ron- 

lofi^Q interests and the probIc]n<t hu • attuniulation of 

l». of such inters Tc^tt^;',- »xp- 

«*• WiKitrr «,ual.iy of treaunntt in tlm far.- of ertofu i 't° 

0^'DL;rb"l'* '"'oi'*®’ ' '’"'■"‘■’I’'' «'I»*la'cr 

Th« ...twetnci surh 
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Ps^uev U. rh^d.;;;!; “•'-scd strategic 
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continual doubt but for the favorable circumstances created by basic 
British policy. 

EARLY POLICY FORMULATIONS 

The early policy formulations of the United States Government 
generally took clear cognizance of the over-all power situation in Europe. 
Chief among these formulations was neutrality in the power struggle 
in Europe. The classic statement of this policy is that of President 
Washington in his Farewell Address; “Europe has a set of primary in¬ 
terests which to us have none or a very remote relation. Hence she must 
be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns.” This statement touched upon a very deep- 
seated American feeling-the colonial desire to escape from Europe, 
then to cut ties with it, and finally to remain isolated from it. A policy 
formulation admirably suited to prevailing circumstances gradually be¬ 
came a traditional description of a national interest of the United States. 

A second interest, concerned with national well-being, was soon 
added. The prosperity of the United States was defined as depending 
upon the promotion of American trade. British efforts to monopolize 
this trade had been among the causes of the Revolution. Treaties of 
commerce and friendship with reciprocal privileges, firm insistence on 
the freedom of the seas and neutral trading rights, and tariffs to en¬ 
courage and protect infant industries became the triple devices by which 

this objective was sought. 

Concurrently with the development of these two concepts of the 
national interests, a principle of conduct was established. When resi¬ 
dent Washington, also in his Farewell Address, sketched a picture o 
peaceful relations and of good faith and justice among nations, his 
words met with general appreciation, for he spoke with a voice pitched 
to a widely acceptable code and to a general desire to live alone in peac 
with freedom under law. The conversion of this into a set of princip es 
was rapid, and in the American conduct of foreign affairs, these prin¬ 
reference to them has colored the American view of international 

Cardinal points were thus early defined. The security of the 
States did not require permanent foreign alliances, though it i r 
quire a firm defensive posture and protective territorial ^ 

well-being of the United States required freedom of " 

course and the means to develop national resources. Pinally, both tn 
security and the well-being of the United States could best be 
tained it oUier nations shared and acted upon the moral principles 

that guided American action. 
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By 1898, however, the tone of public feeling had perceptibly 
changed. There was a sense that the American destiny now consisted 
of more than a continental position; it consisted of being a world power 
as well. But this destiny led west across the Pacific and south toward 
Latin America, not east to Europe. It was accompanied by an appre¬ 
ciation of the significance of sea power. The blend of commercial and 
strategic considerations became less vague and was soon followed by 
plans for an isthmian canal and the description of the Caribbean and 

Hawaiian islands as its defensive outposts. 

The policies that were developed in response to this feeling led in 

an inevitable progression into the existing network of world power 
relations. Germany was seeking footholds in the Pacific and Far East. 
Participation in gieat power rivalries in China was begun, and follow¬ 
ing from tliis, Japanese expansion in the Pacific was defined as a threat 
to'^both the security and the well-being of the United States. Yet no"« 
of the objectives of these policies was generally felt to fall outside the 
traditional framework of national interest, although actually, as will 
appear later, they laid the groundwork for the development of signifi¬ 


cant contradictions. 

The power relations in which the United States now took part were 
very different from the network of power relations in which the U"*'' 
States had begun its existence as a nation. Great Britain France, and 
Russia alone remained of the original contenders. Spanish power had 
declined and the decay of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was apparen . 
A united Germany and a modernised Japan had emerged as vigorous 
claimants to places in the front rank. These alterat.ons upset the balance 
of power in Europe and, by initiating a race for terr.torial possessions and 
commercial advantages throughout the world, made it ‘“'''“'"8. 
cult for Great Britain single-handed to maintain its ux , . 

Consequently, though the United Stales could still stand “Po" *e 
jectives of its continental period as far as the Western Hemisphere was 

scale. Although the Monroe Doctrine might stand because Power^ 
the United States was prcirouderant in tl.e region to which tt reto 
and because Great Britain was a silent partner in its . 

American commercial aspirations and 

were more difficult to acliieve; tor the power of nlitics* 

be projected in support of them only by the methods of power politics. 

•This was the period, 1890-1010, of the «• 

.non. of the devdopment of a power position m the Far East, and of tentative 

alf;rlrA as at the Conference of Algeciras. 
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THE FIRST WORLD W AR 

Neither American opinion nor United States poJicy was brought 
face to face with the implications of the country’s position until the 
First World War. Xhen the necessity for action was so pressing that the 
real meaning of that position could not be quickly grasped. The prob¬ 
lem presented in 1914 was to understand what the imminent changes in 
the world structure of power meant to the interests of the United States 
The entire historical context of American foreign relations was callS 
into question, not clearly and sharply, but dimly and in such a manner 
as to produce uncertainty rather than decision. 

Initially a neutral position was proclaimed, but it was then steadily 
undermined by events and by the fact that the scale of the war auto¬ 
matically involved American interests. By 1917 German action was cut- 
ing at an interest that was generally understood-the freedom of the 

If^r'the Am?' "ghts-and the United States declared war. But 

fter the American decision to go to war had been made, it was pre¬ 
sented and generally accepted as the defense of the principle of good faith 
and justice as the basis for international relations. President WHson ask 
mg the Congress for a declaration of war, spoke of 

governments backed by’org?SzeVfo?r.^?“ccepti^ autocratic 

rights of mankind. ... e but one of the champions of the 

Address. The essence of Utf res'aZem rwt'''.Sv b 

mg the rights of all nations and all men m rh 
freely can a pattern of international relations he T 
security and well-being of the United States. 

jectives came in'^PrSden, wkoX'TourL'^^^^^^ 

were defined as the reduction of armament, th objectives 

barriers between nations, the transformation of"corntf d“' 'T””'" 
mto self.governi„g states, and the estabUshmenTo“f„ nr 
ganization to maintain world peace anH c • ^oternational or- 

Government undertook to lead the Paris PeacrConf ^' 

national acceptance of these objectives Th. to an inter- 

was primarily concerned with adiustinv nonference, however, 

-ations, specially among the pn^^pa "vUri::, Tf 1 - 

Powers. A League of Nations based on the idelhsm ' f 

realism of President Wilson's 
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•‘Fourteen Points” ami a peace scitlement baseil on M.nsideiaiiuns of 
power simnltancouslN ciner»cd from the tonlercmc. 1 he relation lx- 
tween the two was never < lari lied for Americati opinion, and m ronse 
quence the unresolved oppositions in American feeling and policy led 
to a political crisis and to a reaction against the principle of inter¬ 
national co-operation that President Wilson had formulated. 

On the one hand, it was feared that an international organi/atmn 
would interfere with the freedom of action of the United Stales in the 
Western Hemisphere, that the Monroe Doctrine would be implicitly 
abrogated, and that the United States would no longer be the sole judge 
of what constituted its security in a region where such unilateral decision 
wis a fixed tradition. On the other hand, the economic and territorial 
settlements of the peace conference had been demonstrably made in tenm 
of major power interests and not as a basis for international co-operation 
and universal peace as contemplated by the League. The anger o r« 
entanglement in European disputes tvas accordingly lelt to exist, an i 
(ear was widely voiced that American power could be commit 
disputes by an international body. The simplest possible description o 
thU critical stage in American opinion and foreign policy is 
the principle of international cooperation was rejected an 
rejecdon was rationalized as a return to the first principles of .American 

The linked Slates after 1920 was in the ambiguous posilion of bei^ 
a major power, unwilling to act as such, yet 

perous condition of the country and the subsequent hocl d 

pression contributed equally to support ‘h» “‘b'«“hV-‘he 
seemine to justify a conviction of security and well-being, . 

by concentrating attention on domestic affairs. Traditionid nationld inl^ 

and traditiLal principles were vigorously reverted in both 
contexts. The practical difficulties, in relation 

these premises were not, however, generally ^ an in- 

consequend, fluctuated ^twee 

sistence on freedom of action _ 


- 

«The industrial and commercial attributes of ® Sucy ends, arc • 

the poaeasor of them does not ^ ^ ^ po^er holds itself isolated, lU 

U aloof, weaken^g the relaUve posiuon Se^ritv of t^ 
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the United States often attempted to universalize its national interests 
and even some of its long-standing objectives, ignoring the fact that these 
were in part the product of its unic^ue continental and hemispheric 


position. 


THE INTERWAR YEARS 


Against this background, the interwar years break into two periods. 
In the first, which lasted until the early thirties, the effort to secure uni¬ 
versal acceptance of the American formula for achieving world peace and 
security was devoted to setting a good example rather than to participat¬ 
ing in an international organization. The United States ignored its power 
position and pressed for a moral repudiation of “power politics,” and it 
expressed a willingness to support programs that would lead to similar 
repudiations by other powers. It renounced war as an instrument of 
policy. It disarmed beyond treaty requirements. It pointed out that the 
rea interests of the United States lay in being surrounded by a politically 
stable world and in conserving, not extending, the national territory. 

u a t oug the United States sometimes followed courses of action 
1 entical with those undertaken co-operatively through the League of Na¬ 
tions, it did so in parallel and not in conjunction. 

At the same time, the United States tended, in its international eco- 

within "th^'T fundamentally contradictory 

within themselves and in relation to its own political desires. On the one 

and this country, while insisting upon the repayment of the war debts 

Tariff Act On tbrniT' if enactment of the Smoot-Hawley 

in i ^ American capital went abroad 

tended for a timp m nKc yP These financial operations 

KT., ^ 

..i. • - repression at the end of 1020 

diffinilf-^ the impact of the depression, which was world-wide ecoLmir 
difficulties rapidly accumulated in all countriVc • i ’ nomic 

political fermentation began to appear in some AU 

rapidly growing disintegration of international poltLl anff “ 

relations. The growth of expansionist policies in Nar Per 

Iraly, and militarist Japan, combined with lack of unir 

the ^ace.seeking states, set into motion the forL tha^m ih"'’ 

thirties plunged mankind into the Second World War. ' 

Face-to-face with this situation, American nni k* 1 1 j 
slow and laborious task of shifting the emphases oVb^ 
m international relations. The essence of tS sh ft 

was clearly illustrated 
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in Secretary of Slate Hull’s address lo ibe nation dtoiilv bel.nt tin 
Municlt Pact of 

. . All nations have a j^riinary iiucicst in pca<e \Mth justice, m economic 
well-being with stability, and in conditions of order unejer law. . . . 
these objectives is today seriously jeopardized . . •. 

reestablishment of or<ier under law in relations among nations has become 
imperatively necessary. 

The Senctary then liMed ihe objeclives ol llie L'niled Mates, noting 

that they lotmcd a progran. in sthicl. international co.operat|on teas 

urgently needed and it, which the Unito.l States shottl.l jotn. The« ob- 
jeaives wete tlie maintenance of the basic principles of tnterna tonal 

rlorce as an arn. of policy and to limit and F 08 — 
mniments; co-operation to reconstrnct world economic act,sits, and Ite 
Mtainmen, ol the frees, possible intellectual interchange between pestles. 

TJw nm' note here'was international co-operation in the re-estabh .h- 
ment and maintenance ol certain principles ol international behavior. 
This feature of policy had been developed, slowly and in specilic i 
stances by the United States before the Secretary made the genera ire 

statement quoted above. It substituted organired co-operation under t 

’ „stem lor unilaieral action and dominance in Latin 

Wen; ivas implicit in the commercial H-y >ed the Trade 

nr «‘hrir, was locate Fe pre.nt 

ominous drift toward intern Inouoh rooted to meet the m- 

international co-operation t\as HMipIv nreceding the -war. Irame- 

creasingly severe tests of j could not be clearly 

diate and widespread isolation- 

derived from It m p developing policy, opinion fluctuated 

isi .^niinn continental defense, and the recapitulation ol 

betweer, tsolal on pactfis , ^ „ ,935 

pr.nc.ples. I. found a ^ credits, and the sale of anus 

and .937. ‘ Jii,.. ;\cu were indicative ol the loul with- 

to belhgerents. Th' circumstances. They pro_ 

drawal of opinion adequate formulations ol policy, and 

fe ^elmSr'oTthe offtcials who were obliged to conduct under dreir 

. SecrerJfHuU had 00 doubts 00 dtis utatteri “^hh 

tailed with peace: high trade country would not be deadly 

„e could ge, a might rise, therehy 

jealous of auodier me W > have a reauuiable dubc. 

'IS tasrin“ 'rMriuoh. »1 Cordci, «u«, Vot. . h«S,, p. 8 ., 
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terms the iorciifn relations < 
to negate tlian to pwoteti nati 
effec tive action without resolv 


310UI^^C\TI0^^ DURING AND AFTER THE AR 

Uith the fall of Fiance in 1940, iliaueh public opinion continued to 
lie coniu,etl and to fluctuate in the seaxs already described, official tbink- 
ing and action became focused on assistance to other nations, on self- 
delmse. and on iht >ti\yei;\, the industrial oqrani/ation. and the general 
preparatiom for a prrssible involvement in the conflut. Although the na¬ 
tional inteiesi and the iiicjui objceii\\> of L'niied States j>olicv were still 
ought up in an unresolved debate, xvar plans moved from their tradi- 
uonal uaphasis on hem.spheru defense \o a form that envisaged a 
^1 war tondiicicd far from \iiicrican shores. 'I he attack on Pearl 
aibor checked the public debate, imi^sed an objective-to win the 
>»ar- iiid miiiateii .wuchi within a stiategic design already set. 

i u alw.ivs jii open tpii^stion what changes a war will make in the 
a,cefned foraubr.on of the ubjectiva> „j ,he foreign politv of a nation. 
Lmnmc,paled ...tcanatuma. p,s.tiuns arc established bv miliiarv action 

<r«' - u, ■*" u-se .0 .ever. ,o vale and 

.4 p..‘c. .lu. ,he en., . " "ra, / ! ' 

l*..li...v.v,alvihr.,,,,»vj„eHe<l. ' v.. vir.kmg il,a. i, 

Tin: RROAt) tnTuyns 

-.■■1 li'aivB ol .he i.nceviv 

...en.. ..and al.e, .;,;i 1%^"';"''''; 

Ite UetUia.. ,., l.v i-niitJi \a,.„„ , ? . ' ('har.er, 

“ V V : ' I'eclara..,..,, 

■* i. of principle and impiv basi, obienic^c 'ri 

i' d n. terms of tl^ cHort to univer^iu/, i ^ 
ml aspiraliofis .d ol the 


r f % - —ai ieahi some ol il 

w..t P mkv.L r*"" ■'"^‘-r.a;., gener 

pt'»)c»tcd as objectives of enr.ii.ji. : ” 

ftB- anv forninlatioii of u ^ provic 

|»»Wic7 1 vsar aims or for any postw; 
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and again in the 


QOUIK 


* iniiiia of Secretary Hu 

ntiaiif they vserc "peac 

*K weftf b lUi' Still, t.T .1 ; 


t Vaeur> H,.ll®la. wee in h 


with MaJ.iljtv. 
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all peoples to choose the form of government under which they will live; 
(2) the access of all states, on equal terms, to the trade and raw materials 
of the world; (3) the fullest co-operation in the economic field to secure 
economic advancement and social security; (4) the establishment of a 
peace that would give all nations the means of living safely within their 
boundaries and all men the assurance that their lives might be lived in 
freedom from fear and want; and (5) the abandonment of the use of 
force, and pending the establishment of a permanent system of general 

security, the disarmament of aggressor nations. 

The economic objectives of the Atlantic Charter were worked out 

in still greater detail in the master Lend-Lease Agreement with Great 
Britain. In the crucial Article VII, it was agreed that 


tlie terms and conditions .. . shall be such . . . [as] to promote .. . the betterment 
of world-wide economic relations.. . open to participation by all other countries 
of like mind, directed to the expansion ... of production, employment, an 
exchange and consumption of goods, which are the material foundations of the 
liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all fonns d‘scnmma- 
tory treatment in international commerce, and to the reduction o an s _ 
o7er trade barriers; and. in general, to the attainment of all the economic 

objectives set forth in [the Atlantic Charter], 


By the spring of 1943. the United States had taken the mitiauve m 
urging the planning of postwar co-operation in the economic and socia 
fields. Problems of food, relief, and finance were considered less contro- 


nCiUS. irxuuiciiio KJL xv^v/v^, > . 

versial for initial international consideration than problems o secur y- 
Early American proposals were formulated in terms of separate functional 
agencies. The first conference was that on food and agriculture. Anoth , 
hdd at Bretton Woods, dealt with the creation of international financial 

« _ __ AM I m JL 1 ^^ JT* ^ f ^ C 111 


neiu at iJlCtLL/ll -- - ... I* • 'ru' - 

institutions. Still another was devoted to co-ordinating relief “ 

the immediate postwar period. The thread that linked 
was the American judgment that it was not too soon to consider j y 
the basic economic problems that would confront the world nor to give 
"practical application to the principles of the AUantic Charter. 

^ In Au^st 1943. during the Anglo-American conference at Quebe , 

Secretary ^11 presented a draft of a four-nation declaration 

nance of peace and security and to establish a 8“'™ 

organization for this purpose. It thus supplement^ t e ;u,„me 

with a specific commitment on the part of the United States to 

^ __aVraaraa h^pn HO significant cxtcnsion beyond 

Xt this point, however, a funda- 


well-established principles of 

mental addition was made. 


' ■ Ha."’ V 
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It IS possible to sum up developments at this point by noting that 
the following positions had been formulated by the United States: 
(i) Certain principles of political rights and international behavior were 

; (s) certain objectives of economic and 
social well-being, also in universalized forms, were defined; and (9) an 

intent to enter into an organized international system was stated. But 

a though these represented guide posts for policy decisions, they did not 

a ways correspond with the decisions and actions taken in accordance 
witn military necessity, 

Militaty operations in the Mediterranean Theater led. in the ordinary 

Xwn at?;: o£ Tat^f jr^s T" 

State. anH Pr. "V • ! became the responsibility of the United 

and d, tL"’ “ “ "t governmental 

die liberationiTh ' P™oe« was repeated in connection with 
o«upa.To„ “?rer rest of Enrope and still again in the defeat and 

and nol f- ®l“'valent extension of economic 

^d political conttol accompanied the movement of Soviet arZsTn 

willingly, found itself concerned wi h t"ritoriaVnn''“ T" 
lems of controlling the political an n„ .“““oils, with prob- 

..™u"”!'; IS;; r 

with principles previously agrwd u^ rZdf '’1°*'"'“ 
to re-establish their political economic and T 
joint help and guidance of tile major powers 

be frozen in their nrewar natter . -i , issues were to 

dated. And essential relief and thrre*‘v'ival ot ec'^^mr^'* - 
f^htic’aUhange by force'”'""' P*''''™""? ““al dfaorgalkldon'and 

m many tripartite negotiations. They appeared in • P°s'“<>n 

the European Advisory Commission, and in bilatemi 1 ^ <*‘*russions of 

Tut 'XTigy"*:?' r 

of Eastern Europe. Anglo-AmlrTca'ncomroI 

the Middle East. Soviet control of Manchuria”* 'd” Mediterranean and 

fc aTsi:ar:r’'‘"’ ATrir^sTr 

po'icy. One w:rth"““" 

c war, the ininicdiatc 
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impact of the war on the national interest, and the shitting conSicts ol 
allies within a military alliance. The other led in the direction of develop¬ 
ing methods for harmoniring the interests and actions of major powers m 
a system of continuous international co-operation. The second line was 
designed to fit two anticipated periods in postwar relations: an initial 
period in which co-operation would be immediately ainie at reconstruc¬ 
interweaving of Jlines in the actual conduct of policy became extremely 
complex. Generally, however, the detailed jmstwar plans 'be Gor ern- 
ment tended to develop separately from the ad hoc decisions of p ^ 
donal agencies, and their functions of mutual support became at times 

tenuw^ broadest and most apparent progress was along the line of seek- 
ing m tarmonize the actions of the major 

fefenL proceeded from Dumbarton Oaks to the drafting of the United 
» Smarter on the one hand, and through a series of meeungs o 

the foreign ministers of the major powers on the othei. In 

Uni eTItates conducted bilateral negotiations, especially with G.eal 

Britain. One of the major lines of action %sas 

prehensive United States the past thirty 

'Tto pUTdratundml lor carrying out the economic and so- 

cial purposes of the Allan _ bilateral trade agreements in a 

continue the ““ P jjcy was written into the British 

multilateral form, expounded in the American "Priw 

posals iTcrnsUeration by an International Conference on Trade an 


Employment/ 


IMPACT OF SOVIET POLICIES 


frt harmonize the actions of the major 
While the line that sought to harmonize _ ^ „pe,a. 

nations was being followed, and perhaps .j jP^j l^^monjes. After 

tional line increasingly reflected f„ ,„n„ection with 

the end of the -X^rCe^eX UnirStat^ and the Soviet 

union. Earlier adjustmenu, such as tliose n^ade at Wta. c 

” '"d~: from Zdam^ntal principles. Early in .946^ 
dWisions of interest and purjroK became ^^^‘"^‘^^“'^’ihelount- 

•western bloc” and "So^et bloc” b^g-“ ^“itel ^ondnued to make 

rr r .nr 
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hamxMu of major |X)uer interests could be maintained. The reality of 

(ontinuous and profitable internationai to-operation depended upon its 
maintenance. 

Finally, hoKcver. tJie inference was drawn that Soviet actions were 
a dehberate impleiiK-niation of .Sosiet polic> and that this policy was not 
aim at hamionv but at the national aggrandizement of the Soviet 
Lnion and at sup^rting the political growth of communism. At this 
f^int. the actual drspantx of power between tlie Soviet Union and the 

ihaT^” m'Jcra*'ts became painfully apparent. The restraining force 

dispersed Jhil^.h'T withdrawn and 

nXiT the Vrviet army was still mobilized. The relation between 

illustrated national jxilicy was neser more clearly 

siatimA^hl? ‘ttm? ^nator Vandenberg broke out the “tough line,” 

if we once err ^ *» ^ *^) t)nd which compromise cannot go-even 

su:e%"X^:: 

denhrtcr haH „ . J opinion to which .Senator Van- 

Vmc..,L ^tJlZ brought the official 

United States would ' tlie situations in w’hich the 

or r.h :a?, H^; (■) when force 

it\ when trcKjps were rctainz^rl .» c . • United .Nations Charter; 

wnt of ihe States affected and ®^^tign states without tlie free con- 

<;u,tain-tpeoi " r" ?* .f • >"«le his -fron 


- , 1 , 
ine full implications of the new re'.d.n„ c • 
gradually brought to bear on ^ Soviet purposes were 

Sutes was obliged to accept mans the United 

it lacked the power either to accomplished facts 

no further insunces in which the United s'tate ^ 
in the interest of adjusting differcMccs to m..* T'*' 

-merna.icmal orgaiuzation continued ,0 be eXeT 

•bl* natitma, power in t^: Ire^'o^"'-se of avaii- 

■n the pohey fon^tUfion, and action """ 

were rcealed. as the ,i.ua„on if Chinf dJf “"'rolof Gertnanv 

•«» «,ti« in U!t„„ £„„p, becat Irt^r'”*- 

prohinm. Prior to June a- "btnediate 

Modily b«B the Truman lU^nne ^h "cold-war- de- 

•he Brujjels Pact, the Berlin BhtcEade. anti '.hf tr^ yT 

rui Aiantic Treaty 
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to the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. The actions and reactions between 
a Soviet pattern of aggressive expansion and a United States pattern of 
defensive containment, appeared to be leading to a cornprehensive re¬ 
direction of American policy. Co-operation in an international organiza¬ 
tion seemed to have become secondary, a deferred, limited, and con¬ 
tingent objective, or one that was followed mainly in order to use t e 
United Nations to organize world opinion against the Soviet Union. 

This apparent tendency was dramatically reversed when, in response 
open clmunUt aggresjion in Korea, the United States ordered its 
military forces to be used in support of resolutions of die Security Coun 
cil of the United Nations. Operating jointly with a majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations in this action, the United States is again 
placing its principal emphasis on maintaining international peace an.l 

security by collective action taken under the United Nations. 


Chapter IV 


Other Factors Conditioning United States 

Policy and Action 

A CTION by the Government of the United States in the conduct of for- 

ilpTn place within a framework of national interests, 

of rh^ h J^ctues, and accepted principles. The nature and development 

Chaoter reviewed in the preceding 

But ac iof " ■" detail in the chapters in Part Two. 

external fa ^ 5 ° conditioned by a large variety of other domestic and 

the nationa^l ^ o purely domestic factors, the most important are 

lar ,h """ ‘•'O American political and social system. In particu- 

tor M d^^Tmin'^r r ^i*"' n deciiTi" 

i“ferr' ‘ hufl char“”^rh^ 

nisms tor formulattag 'and eKcudorf"‘''r ““ha- 

people. Of tt: pZt ™’fa“, 

ests, objectives ^and nnl,v "“o^t important are the inter- 

other ma or states aci wf^ii o eu • especially those of the 

abili^ of these stat« to accomplish 

dom of actioVorthTufittTTtl^e bear on the free- 

therefore condition the formulat' ^ ^^^ymg out its policies, and they 

of the objectives sought The f determination 

are discussed in th^^^^^ interrelated. Some of them 

domestic factors 

tic and externfl conditionf^^Srs'^^isIlsey^ 
social, moral, and political forces oTa tarfi TT" 
nomic capacity, and its existing and potent^r r 

form of power. Each statr^;:' S "ZVT some 

<s. however, mos. sirihLg aro„It~ar s!’'"'""" 
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POWER POSITION 

With its enormous imlustrial capacity, its vast natural wealth, and 
its large body of highly trained man power, the United States has no equa 
in economic resources, which are an essential element in national power 
By mobilizing its economic resources during World War II, the United 
States was able to create the greatest military establishment that the world 
has ever seen and at the same time to act as the “arsenal of democracy 
in extending material assistance to its allies in the struggle against the 

The United States was the only major nation to emerge from the war 
with its economic resources not only intact but on the whole increase 
because of the expansion of much of its physical facilities or pro uc ion. 
As soon as the war ended, the productive capacity of the nation 
turned to civilian uses, and national production soon rose to an all-t me 
high. American economic resources that had sustame t e arsena o 
democracy- during the war were now available for the process o recon¬ 
struction. This favorable position has given the Unit 
greater freedom to maneuver diplomatically than would «*erwise have 
been the case. It has enabled the nauon to exert considerable mfluenc 

in support of objectives other than the purely ^ 

In contrast to maintaining and even increasing its economic s‘«n8 “• 
ihe Un ted States permitted iu wartime military strength to decline 
abruptly soon after the end of hostilities. At the same time, except for 
the Soviet Union, the other principal victors in the war, weakene ^y 

their war effort, were compelled to bring their 

somewhere near their own reduced capacity to maintain it. The 

iTninn on the Other hand, retained much of its wartime military s r g ^ • 
Union, on tne ctHkinff disparity of national mih- 

1 he result o 6 Soviet Union at the time when the 

. • , hisr beeinning to put into effect the arr angemeii 

rX during the war for thdr joint assumprion of responsibility for the 

maintenance of international peace and security 

The disparity of military strengths would have ^ _ 

?he abs^Le of unity the disparity in armed strength was a great source 
of ^ important step to be taken m restoring 

Strength « j ^ of tension prevailing today 

"T fie curTeJt tSlitmy strength of the Soviet Union, however the 
"i^'imtion of some measure of current military strength in at least 
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>ome of the countries now allied with the United States is of equal 
importance. This is the second important step in restoring an equilibrium 
of power, and economic and military aid from the United States is essen¬ 
tial to enable it to be taken. The willingness of the United States to bear 
the burden of assistance to its allies is an important factor in determining 
Its own relative |x>wer position. At this point, the strain on the domestic 

economy introduces an atlditional internal factor conditioning United 
States action. 

fiuportant though military and economic strengths may be, they 
are far from being sole components in the power position of the United 
Slates. Moral factors must also be taken into account. 

American foreign police has always carried a strong flavor of moral 
tonvittjon regarding the benefits of the democratic way of life. In advo¬ 
cating the cause of personal liberty, political freedom, and equality of 

economic and social opportunity, the United States increases its prestige 
among 1 e-mmded nations and thus adds to its own over-all power But 

witZr'^"" other nations, it has to contend 

regard 'f ^ ■*' ^ condemning, with a complete dis- 

iTai U r d^»‘ocratic institutions and in blaming them 

-1 liunJ 1" “‘r' "*'> low standards 

P... tge by appearing as the champion of a new form societHn whkh 
t alleges these tntsfortttnes no lut.ger exist; or at least it may Wet a 

uHntent body of opinion to create social nnrest and political ittstabihtv 
> "V ■ ate powerful atds ol the Communist fifth column 

llm ftestern powers therefore cannot afford to tale ,1,. e • 
pro|«gandist effort lightly. Thev must be preoated .th . 

but of mote posidve^r, r‘ 

philosophy to the whole world The'strcnth Tth' 

United Sutes in world affairs dependsTn 

tincingls that personal liberty political freedo ' T con- 

—■V ate likely to contttbute mme t ‘ ZtZ’X “P*™" 

ol the l.ttalttarian or authoritarian systems tli .i I ^^7 

fghts. It depends also on denionstrmin.t that tl“'i f‘"’di-inental 
“ “l^ble of development and of orderls'aJaptadon ^7'''“'" 

'oghal struggle is essential to W exerct T®"? tb« ideo- 

United States in countries where auZit: ,a'’:'"‘“' ‘he 

been established and to the strengthening 0^^ be?T“ 

* ^ are already entrendmd democracy in 

Another aspect of the moral factor in n.k* , 

'mp-x taut. J he United Mate, has accepted 

•accepted an Idea that it had con- 
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sistently rejected throughout its history-the desirability of peacetime 
alliances with like-minded nations when faced with danger to its own 
and world security. The new conception is derived from the moral con¬ 
viction that the preservation of international peace and security, based 
on justice and good will, is the greatest common interest that binds all 
nations together, and that it must be the common and joint responsibility 
of all nations, irrespective of their size and strength. By steadfastly ad¬ 
hering to this conception, and by giving proof of its determination to 
make its full contribution to realizing it, the United States can exercise 
a great moral influence in the world. This may well prove to be a decisive 
factor in convincing the Soviet Union of the wisdom, in its own best 
interests, of returning to the rules of international behavior that it 
solemnly accepted when it ratified the Chaiter of the United Nations. 
Insofar as the example of the United States inspires other nations to 
adhere fully to this conception, it will greatly enhance its own security 
and its ability to play an increasingly important role in the establishment 

of a peaceful world order. 


INTERNAL POLITICAL AND SOCIAL Sisltn 

The internal political and social system of the United States contains 
elements of both strength and weakness from the point of view of formu¬ 
lating and implementing American foreign policies and of determining 
the role that the United States plays in world affairs. An important in¬ 
fluence is exercised by the diverse racial and cultural groups wit in 
United States. Common bonds of race, religion, and culture form a basis 

for organized minority pressures in the interest of a ° 

action in foreign relations. Pressure groups may cause the United States 

to assume a certain position in foreign affairs, even at the cost of 
sistency with other policy objectives, or to refrain from taking a positio 

that might arouse opposition. t ‘ner 

Another conditioning lactor is introduced by the difficuUy of g g 
the public to understand that foreign policy is continua y j 
the processes of change. Although policies represent the crysta ua.ij 

events and forces, and they require restatement and 
are applied in specihe cases. When a change is required, » 

in major policies or in those that have become surrounded with an 
of tradition, public opinion may not respond as rapi y as . 

stances require On tiie ^ ,, imme- 


react very rapiaiy to a new - - , , 

diatcly a pohey that it will not support in the long Ther' . thu 

a gap between governmental decision and public support that often g 
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rise to uncertainty abroad and causes reluctance on the part of foreign 
governments to give full support to American actions. 

The nature of the American two-party system is such that it is not 
a Haxs possible to distinguish significant doctrinal differences, particu¬ 
larly on foreign issues. In the past, foreign policies have often been the 

° paitisan differences; but except on economic issues, which 
^™Po«ant reservation, there is little clioice between the two 

in fh#» Ti c ^ continuity in policy is now much greater 

nan- so-called bi- 

partvlOT^^*^^!'^^' ^ ^ temporary expedient, may indicate basic 

party agreement on most foreign issues. 

Ceruin other fentures of the American political system, however 
make foreign policy formulation and execution difficult at times such as 

s intemiSed'aL^!^"'”" political activity 

In '"oneuveriiig for political advantage takes place^ 

*cnia, --otifo and a 

Dubli, VI I • “ controversial matters. Among the 

mav hecoiiie invoUdTn 

=r:f re ‘i^n-Sdge^™ :ffh£B“ 

ariLro^fd^esf ^ ^ 

such times that special-interrsr gn- ^ national interest. It is at 

proportion to the influence thev nomaTl”"^^- importance out of all 
Public opinion and political influx n ^ ^aert on political processes. 
electionTeriod ^herstr T ' “™"8ly localized in an 

Congress makes electoral victorv in a few large state/ ^ 

miwunce. and increases the influence of sfecTaTro I 
flower ma\ be decisi\e. pccial groups whose voting 

one factor that peRhtcntkm/ indicated above, there is 

PoUvy n^y be. This is^hTlrntton oTt/"'" ">e 

"he formulation and execuUon of poIicv incl’nd™'”'"'^' mechanism for 
national organizations in which the L'nited St “ inter- 

mental mechanism leaves final rUioritv in n^l ““ S®''""' 

quesuon, diffused and uncertain. The cor^'/ !'®"™‘"'“ion on many 
responsibility and authority for the mnd ' structure divides 

e'ienl that hampers the efficient handling of1omir®"Do7‘“‘‘“'“r 

6 r loreign policy problems. 
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Moreover, the executive branch has develo{>ed in a way that multiplies 

the possibilities for confusion and uncertainty in the policy-making prm- 

ess Only some of its main features are considered here.’ , • t 

The President has much of the responsibility and authority for 

policy formulation; but in certain specific matters the ^ 

authority. Congressional authority is increasing, at least at pn sen , 
United States foreign policies come to depend more and more "jPP ^ 
priations of funds and to touch on matters where congresstona le si tuc 

authority is clear. The President, however, is the sole channe _ 

with foreign nations, and the Congiess ^ _ j„av 

authority after the President has taken a position. But the Confess m . 

:iso act independ^ either to give the President a w.der author,ty or 

to restrict the area in which he may make policy decisions. 

The sole responsibility of the President m the execntise branch and 

the nature of his office in relation to tlje ^ 

decisions may be made by the President himself or by units in the e. ^ 
live branch without the knowledge or advice of all who has e a 

merest in the decisions. To avoid confusion, a co-ordinating struc u e 

has been developed but thU is - ^e^anding » 

ex«ut"ve braTch with the Confess are 
execution of foreign policy, but they rest on e»" 

within the Government and the personal standing of the President 
the Congress. formulation of consistent foreign 

poliJefdST and subsequent action -““^i iTflu- 

“ W rdatonTaMi:"v« unfriendly nations an important 

potential advantage into the United Nations system 

The entrance of the United States into m 

introduced a new element into the P _^te. There is 

been imposed by treaties, by is the broad 

national power in any given situauon ,,,,.„ted principles and to a 
commitment to a set with other 

::r . Th:E°- trcartrir;X^^^^^^^^ F-s one step abme 

of The Brookings Institution (i 949 )- 
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the national level. On occasion this may profoundly affect national policy 
etermination by introducing into the process elements arising from con¬ 
tinuing commitments, thus placing a greater responsibility on the national 
po icy-m^aking authorities. It is also much more difficult to change a 
po icy that is formulated through an international organization than one 
formulated at the purely national level. However, as the counteraction 
to Communist aggi^ssion in Korea showed, there is also a factor of ad- 
an age in conducting policy through an international organization. In 

U^lTr’ " -II by the 

ance tha^r”'’ '"I'b the assur- 

security. ' accepted as a contribution to collective 

or^ai^LTion'Tor^^"""""' international 

don^dc falrrth^^^^ governments may also affect in other ways the 

r ” "“=5“ r 

:i£r 7= "„7“Er.7"™ 

policies through their eff^n a ^ ^ indirectly affect American 
illustration is the resumption "by theTvL'’u,IL°'’f 

“ 'mTetr'' clm'unt r:eotr„.°^ 

curtailed by iu^own'* previru Government may also be 

changed conditions point to a chang^rn ^oj^m^tments. Sometimes 
of or release from previous commitmentf 

obstacles to change are likelv to • u circumstances the 

delays before the Government is free to^take ^ consequent 

. One such obstacle to ra^id cX s'^m" tT 

in attempting to gain public sunnon f • ‘^bat often, 

indulges in overstatement, promising ton P^°^—tbe Government 
The result is an excess of public enth^ic a certain measures. 

when performance fails to equal promisT’and d'^ffi'* 

spue die policies that had been exLte.^^ , i difficulties continue de- 

times causes a loss of public support and m™'"c 

the^Government in exercising American influr^Tn te"!? r^' 

lies, mf; .t Got™mtntl'dt:a‘S'“'bV“™ <*““'■ 

point of urgency, or fails to Uat at ‘ n 

approaching, the failure to build advaLfm 

e support by developing ade- 
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quate congressional aiui i>ublic apprcciaiion of ti>e dHiculiu* invontj 
may cause unoccessai^ delay in obtaining atiaon m the applKaaon oi 
policies. At the same time, csen when all t^icnttal hits are luUy and 
forcefully presemed by the Government, native Amentan s*;epu® 
and the well-known rclutlance to lace unpleasant or disturbing facts 
often prevent people from believing what they read m hear 1 he result 
has frequently been failure to appreciate the broad significance o a 
foreign policy that was evolved Iroin the steady march of international 

events. 

All Ihcse latiors coi.slitule iuipoilmi limitalions on ihe Jbil.i; 

ol U,c Governmem ol ll>e Unilcd Stales to act 
airaits. On occasion they in.,.ode the attatnment of 

LTe positl of the United Sutes in world aflairs to 
ablv clew to the outside world that the lundamenlal piinaples and oh^ 

jectives of American foreign policy command the ” 

One of the most significant advantages that the United Stales enj y 
hi international relations is political stability and a consunl <*''"'■‘>"1 

I widespread and enduring ai o noiicv decisions and erfiers 

cratic ideal provides a soUd foundation ^ awareness of the 

die best hope of developing internally an mere g 

role of the United States in world affairs. 

THE INTERESTS AM> OBJECmTS OF OTHER NATIONS 

The fundamental reason for the eicislence 

support of action is always relauv. nev« atolute or^^^^ ^ 

American course of ^ . _.;difying effect of the acoon 

decision to achievement, because of the m^tl^g 

eiat other states, particularly the . V jctiom that 

in their own interests and toward then own objegnes. ^ 




impede the imj^ementation of Umted 
cojfititute iimiutions on the actions ol tne 
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United States. This truism, though familiar to policy-makers, is often 

ovCTlooked by public opinion. Behind the actions of other states can 

be found a structure of interests, objectives, policies, and principles, as 

implex as that described abo\e for the United States, including the 
limitations imposed by American action. 

During the period that includes the rise of the United States to its 
present position as the most powerful single state, history records con- 
mual and at times violent fluctuations in the distribution of power 
These changes are indicated by the rise of states to positions of relative 
eminence and by their relative decline. With each change the United 

r,- ““h "’“d'fied-frcquen.ly .o iu advantage, some- 

I J ■ * * * success of the United 

acc^aev tvhh iT'h® '>« depended on the 

Do«T^n , n have estimated the distribution of 

power available to the United States.^ * 

. II ‘^4* shifting pattern, certain focuses of power were erad 

the Br11"t,ewt u™ h“' T 

and then on its industriahLtion 'xhTpower! ST''"” 
repeatedly either for the dominatio^of'^^^ror^^ 

seas territories. Of these contestants, Britain, France and ^rter^Ger 

rro^™:’:'' conflicrsld^rn’: 

" 111 ; t rrr,:;::::’ - r “ 

Wilh ihai of Japan. The resources of the old Em^' T' 7'° “ 
ired under the Soviet regime into a modem focus of pier'" 

. later date, when the United States coinoletedl Hemisphere 
fan,ton and began the full-scale exploitation! contine“fa;"rHt 

intematkS^effect, 

• 7 «^F«nce. Great Britain trisinB) riSb„ 7 c 

Britain (established;- France tdpr'r (declining). 

Briuia (euabSUied/; f""‘! W”ng,. 


e in 


Great 


1800—Great 

1850-Creat Britain. Russia 
» 900 -Creat Briuin. German 
Rimia (declining). 

19*0—Great Britain L’nii 

•«-l nI.«f Su,«. c™ Vnr r„ K Meclini 

Inion (riiinK). ^ ^ (established); Germany (revi 

^States Soviet / 

• ■" '"•aWi.h.xiii Great Bri.ain. France 


Japan (rising); France, 


iet 


(declining). 
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By the opening o£ the twentieth century, the strength of the UnUed 
States began to make itself felt outside the Western Hemisphere The 
Spanish-American War. which began in a hemispheric interest o the 
United States, ended by bringing American power into the Far East a 

into conflict with that of Japan and of Russia. . , _ 

At the end of the nineteenth century, the meeting point of all th 

of these power complexes was China, and especially Mane luria. 

though their mutual pressures were felt at the time, t e possi ^ 

term implications of their conjunction in this area were not > ^ p 

Ae“ing G;m.a„y and Japan I.o.u establishing 

consequences of such a development were sufficient to draw the Unite 
States Great Britain, and Russia together lor the express purpose 
frunLfng so fundamental a challenge. Thus, without any chay m 
the basic relations of the three focuses of power, they came “g«‘'e'^ " 

threat, ^he essential pattern of an increasing concentration of powei 

£ TTn^rp*ri States foreifinn relations—Great iSritain 
rs:r Xtn“soL m the f!^tors condiuoning their aaion 

are discussed reLions. 

smaller states to exert an influence m cm rent 

great BRITAIN 

Great Britain early reached the position of a 

position consisted of a “ markets in selling its 

tiol of sources of raw materia , , ^ ceruritv. The position 

products, and the means to counter t area s century. From that 

was fully developed that fully de- 

reasons, has been based on ‘ “I, relations be- 

tween states and the J 

measure on tlie ponce powci 

lias become known ns Pax Bntannua. strategic, and po- 

The British position was made up 11 rUsnersed- and the 

litical elements, some of which ^o^n a very wide func- 

maintenarnc of it called for continual adjustments 
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tAoaal ^nd g«^raphKaJ held. Con^uenU'i, within the framework of 

the orer all objective* limited objectives have alwap bulked large and 

have tom^in^ seem^ to replace the continuing objective to which 
ibcT wictc in rc^ity tubordinate. 

Two of these limited objectives have had a life sufficientl) long to 
be deacTibed bv wrlharoin f^rases; the maintenance of a balance of 

in fgrope and the defense ol imperial communications. For 
cemufiti Bntkft policiilhas been concerned with preventing any single 

fruro domtMaiiii^ the (amiinent of Kuro|>e. surcevs in this poHcv 
*^**i^^ Hteasarc of national securitv, aud it was, in addition, regarded 
ci the neemary bads of peaceful international relations. If such domina- 

V^**^*^ achieved, not onlv would a tlirect and fmwerful threat 
derriop lo the *erur,ty of the British Isles, but the British imix-rial 
miera and m cfcmomv woffid lie emlangeied. British policy conse- 
«|umflv aoughi to prt^rve a ficetluro ut action in ielation lo Furoiie 

*rT" ^ development of 

rfrkxM unbaJaiijce in the distribution of lontinental ijovv^er. 

Iother liuiited obieviive ih»* i . 

__ • ««j«tive, me maintciuiue of strategic .and com- 

nwaiKMK. though linked with the maintenance of a Ini- 

-Hir .4 in l ump,. »|„ hu,! , „ ; 

and raw i i.. tymnttig the movement of food 

.w. • , ^ oriiivn JaJcs and the movenicut of etMids .md 

li-tI ^ *«u«e ot an ovtueaj empire. Oiversc oolicic-s 

«««»ped jn relation m ihU ohieiiiv,> ,.„i .11 . p^ucics 

'ftiJied m aiFfSrd jnco *,iih ihr • . tmpnasis 

"• .ml pmLum T'"’"!. ' 7 

», zv:: 4 :" '■ 

»« reep any mher iiuior - ‘c-uns 

in ihe area. 
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Alajor Probletns 


colonial interests had been converted into financial and commercial in¬ 
fluence, and in regions like China, where the maintenance of trade 

was inseparable from the diplomacy of power. 

The situation of Great Britain at the end of the Second World ar 
did not require a fundamental re-examination of the basic objectives 
of British policy. Even before the First World War, British thin mg 
had applied the concept of a balance of power indivisibly to the world 
as a whole. The bid for world domination by the Soviet Union, ow- 
ever, is now alleged to present Great Britain with the choice of identify¬ 
ing itself more closely with the Continent or with t e g o a y is 
persed members of the Commonwealth. British relations Con¬ 

tinent have traditionally included an isolationist-m this case an insular 
-element. In the case of military defense, the choice has already been 
made; but in other spheres of association with Western Europe, new 

British objectives have not yet been clearly defined. „u:_tives 

It has been easier to redefine or to modify specific British objectives 

in other parts of the world. The decisive fact here has been the decline 

of British power resources relative to the accumulated commitments of 

Great Bdtain and to the power resources of the United States and the 
Soviet Union In the Mediterranean and Middle East Britis po icy now 
works in terms of a joint responsibility, with the Umted Stat« for mj^ 

AsTa natloL'lis. aspirations L the new poUticai ^ 

led have been accepted, and British po icy * position by co-op- 

encies. In the Far East, the concentration * ,,f,ame level 

of financial and commercial interests puts this 
of interest to Britain that South America was on in 

turv Strategic interests have been deliberate y e eoin iin 

anTAusnafia Only in Malaya has an effort been made to maintain un- 

changed a position and a commitment. identity exists be- 

The acceptance of the i„,eresu of Great 

Britain and the United States is die essemia «ason or these 


tions. Without this “““-"P' ; ” withdrawals. With it, 

a. all. would have „erclcentrations of power. 

rZ ZtTmVrtK-ive of Bmish poHcy is ^ 
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are realistic adjustments on an intermediate level of policy, not funda¬ 
mental shifts. Thus, although Great Britain accepts the influence of the 
United States as a force for maintaining peace and security in the world, 
Biitish policy remains unconditionally directed to the maintenance of 
an international position that will ensure the vitally necessary importa¬ 
tion of food and raw materials and that will permit the equally vital 
exportation of manufactured goods and services. 


There are many similarities between the methods of conducting 
foreign affairs in the United States and Great Britain. In both states 
oreign policy is formulated and carried out in terms of a freely ex¬ 
pressed public opinion; political interests are democratically organized 
a pattein of majority responsibility and minority opposition; appro¬ 
priation of public funds for the execution of policy is a legislative func¬ 
tion; and in both states and within a given administration, departmental 
interests are competitive and personalities exercise shifting degrees of 

botrtT policy-making process. In Great Britain, however, 

itkdi^elv ^hich it derives are 

tern so tradif^^"^! unified, and both operate within a political sys- 

The main°d^fffeatures are beyond controversy. 
The mam differences in the British system are that (i) the Cabinet 

discipline has been developed. To these should otohaWl't™ 

a view Lt d^no si fueh ““mifees- 

committees as devices bv whiVh o m' 

can cut into the authority of a government. 

Central control over the formulai* 

the Cabinet. The composition of the Cabinet 'hoover “ 

ensure political effectiveness, reffects the bala^^ r Z “ "> 

power within the party in office It .t. c political opinion and 

the broad framewor/ of p^lTcv Th ' P“‘>' «'“*>'ishes 

effective by joint Cabinet rrsp::::ibl 2 ^^^ rrcX^ is hept 

all administrative actions. ^ '--abinet decisions and for 

members*a 1 id*^ofh''”* '®“''''cnes3 is gained from the fact that Cab- 

other ministers have a legislative as well as L admtis'tm' 
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live function, for they are elected members of Parliament in addition 
to being appointed departmental heads. Consequently, executive pio- 
posals are legislatively supported by a disciplined party under the leader¬ 
ship of the directing group that had approved them originally. 

By and large, the British system gives the Government control over 
all aspects of policy as long as it has the confidence of the electorate. 
The relation of foreign policy decisions to public opinion does not create 
the same difficult problem of adjustment in Great Britain that it does in 
the United States. The conduct of British foreign policy is less suscep¬ 
tible to minor fluctuations of public feeling, and it is traditionally con¬ 
sidered as a matter of nonpolitical administration. Consequently, only 
basic differences of opinion, usually reflected in a shift of public confi¬ 
dence, become politically significant. Nor is the problem of organizing 
public opinion in support of foreign policy a major one in Great Britain. 
It is simplified by the existence of a smaller, more compact, and more cu - 
turally uniform population. Public relations can therefore be conducted 
with greater emphasis on informing the public and less on persuasion 

and special pleading. , 

The combined operation of the mechanisms, the political system. 

and public feeling serves to give a high degree of continuity to British 

policy The same factors that produce continuity, however, can also work 

to slow down the rate of adjustment to new situations, and the general 

outlines of British policy consequently may at times become i cu t to 


redraw. 


THE SOVIET VISION 


It is difficult for the outside world to understand the basic obje^ives 
of Soviet foreign policy. In the almost complete absence of free inter¬ 
course with the Soviet Union, surmises cannot be easily checked. A fe 

essential points, nevertheless, can be noted. k:,,.:vpv 

The Soviet Government appears to follow two sets of o j ^ 

the aims of Russian nationalism, and the aspirations of ‘ 

communism. The Government is, on the one hand, a 
inheriting some of the aspirations of preceding regimes. is, 
time the major exponent of an international ideology with a ri^ 
formula for interpreting events, a fixed pattern of expectations 
[erd to °LTutufe, ania fanatical and disciplined body of adherents^ 
Where Russian aims end and Coinnumist aspirations 

poin^at Which communist suhorihna.e to Russ.n 

1 irstArPsic rannot be stated with certainty. It can oe saiu, 
ever'tLt the Soviet Government, by using international communism to 

t add to the power of the Communist mother state, simii 
fa^^iradvlnc:: l^aUts of the Russian national state. Con- 
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ihc ^[rowing |jo«fer ol ihe Kuv<u 
liwr vUcfi^tii, inSnenir. »tk1 appe. 




muaitf tDo^rment. 

1 imt t» litik doabi tltit when ihe C^nuuiUNt re 
«tf RmMj in 1917, iu leadei) liiuinetl that world 

/ 

tnmnest. Viaae. in l»<i. arfued ihat the new regime coi 
HI reiaiMMi lo an expandinf; re^uloiicnar\ mo\einent 3 

lor Conimuniu RitiMa to fie the »{iearhead of j 
4^1/111 e ol power and tfuc diiertius intluence 111 it, .\n 
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tlic SajtX'Vn I ff iAt« 
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1938, this policy came to an end. A more decided shift of emphasis was 
made, and policy was focused even more exclusively on the security of the 
Soviet Union. Calculated bargains were made with both Germany and 
Japan, often at the expense of the doctrine and discipline of interna¬ 
tional’communism. The only element of earlier purpose left was the con¬ 
cept that Soviet neutrality would lead to a long and exhausting war 
between capitalist states and that this war would end in social upheavals 
favorable to the renewal of a revolutionary advance on a global front. 
This policy failed too, when the Germans attacked the Soviet Union in 
1041. Then, in self-defense the Soviet Government joined the anti-Axis 
coalition, officially dissolved the Comintern-that is, ostensibly abandonee 
one of its objectives-and even took part in planning a postwar worl 
in which Communist and non-Communist states would collaborate m 

the maintenance of peace and security. 

Opinions differ and will continue to differ 
sincerity with which the policy of collaboration was deve oped. The Ime 
between the inherently suspicious character of Russian 
deliberate tactic of deceit used by Coramuntst authont.es “““ 
clearly drawn. It is a fact, however, that at the end of . 

pa^s t Eastern Europe, heU and guided by Sovi« mte^ 
ranidlv achieved political control and, by providing subservient regime , 

protecled Soviet security interests. Soviet-^ided 

log with some success against -“X^^rged Torn local 
resistance movements organised and ready for vigorous ^ 

,n addi.ion,^lm Sovto Unmn^a^^^^^^ 

“'s::; u 

a policy of joint action with non-Communist states, the ^ 

?r^;:^choise between that course and returning “ 

pose of building “P pposition to its non-Communist 

. 11 CSC n h^ir the latter course was chosen has been maae cieai y 
^ * The return to the dual purpose was reflected m a series o 

tbreara^roreece, Turbey, and 

lion taken “““"^Sd principles of occupation and control 

ra flam lice of the procedures 


lites; 


in obstruct,ng the agiceu r- u ^ ,he procedures 

Germany, Austria, Jap ■ , frnenfc rather t han to secure them. 

of the United Nations to purposes of the Soviet Government 

Fundamental differences fedi„<,vered and insisted on. A cu 1 - 

and the aims of capi ,, ofBcially developed, and all 

tural intolerance of the clecaaeni 
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-/enues of cultural interchange were abruptly closed. In 1947 some of 
the features of the Comintern were revived in the Communist Informa¬ 
tion Bureau (the Cominform) for the purpose of planning and co-ordinat- 
mg an attack on the efforts of the United States and Western Europe 

to improve economic and to stabilize political conditions in the non- 
Communist world. 

In short, the dynamism of world revolution was again positively 
joined with the national power of Russia. It is no easier than it formerly 
was to distinguish with finality the comparative weight of the two ob¬ 
jectives in any particular situation or to decide which objective is bein? 
most consistently pursued. It is possible that no clear distinction is mad! 

y oviet leaders. There are indications, however, that the security of 
the Soviet Union as a national state and the development of its power 

m relation to a possible combination of non-Comraunist states takes 
precedence whenever a choice has to be made. 

In addition, many of the actions that the Soviet Government has 
taken since the war can be described as following naturally from obiec- 

areinterests of imperial Lssia. They 

r^adfto exo^d '' and 

re.ime^^ ?hus ’’’’ aspirations of previous 

c. mes. Thus the territorial interests of the Soviet Union in the Baltic 

central ^ A ' M Balkans, in the Middle East and in 

Jspan in the Far East. c iiast, and 

The “ion‘ 7 n“tioLuer^UoLTr^^^^ 

Thus it can work toLrd nfultiplfobtfvrifh 

penal Russia, restrained by the cLcerterf nn ^ motion. Im- 

and lacking a world wide ideological instrum°*^?°” European powers 

Soviet Union is now Eurasia that the 


affairs cannot b^ c^Lrly Poli^-making aspects of foreign 

internal affairs in the Soviet Union T^ ^ ^ Pohcy-making aspects of 
with both. Essentially, Communist Ip r? mechanisms deals 

posed by riming and compara^^l'e ifp rt™' “"P‘ 

P lance. On the contrary, it is 
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considered that a mechanical separation of functions is politically artifi¬ 
cial. The central directing authority considers itself committed to watch¬ 
ing the interplay of internal and external forces and to adjusting the 
balance between them in terms of domestic requirements, the power and 
intentions of the outside world, and the objectives of the Soviet state. 
Foreign policy decisions and actions emerge merely as part of a total 
process. The mechanisms used for this purpose were developed, not by 
long historical evolution, but by trial and error and conscious and de- 
libe'rate choice over a short period of thirty years. They are part of the 
Communist concept of the exercise of political authority. The only special 
context that marks off foreign affairs as a field of state activity is still 
that given by Stalin in 1938: “VVe live not on an island but in a system of 

states, a considerable number of which are hostile. 

Structurally, the Soviet Union is organized into two socio-political 

hierarchies-a Communist party hierarchy, which has a monopoly of 
political authority; and a hierarchy of Soviets, which are primarily execu¬ 
tive, administrative, and policy-ratifying bodies. These hierarchies are 
pyramidal and parallel. The apex of the party structure is the Secretariat 
Ld the Politbureau; that of the Soviets is the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of Ministers. Theoretically, e 
two summits are separate organs. Actually, and by a process of amalgama- 
tion completed in 194- . they are one and the same body in all essentu 
respects. In addition, there is a high degree of interpenetration at all 
levels ot the parallel structures: The party exerts direct K^dance and in¬ 
fluence in the Sovieu, and the Soviets, as channels o£ public leelin,, 

else indirect influence on the decisions and actions o£ the party. 

The party appears to be the supreme political authority ° ‘ . 

late ihe balance of all other forces within the state as well as the post- 
i^n of the state in a world system. It has deliberately developed an 

fora of public activity. The whole, however, is ^ ‘ 

stationary peak of the party structure-lhe managerial director. . 

can, if rcfluired, . 

brought to function ‘^-.atmn 
and its working organs, “b 

initiators of policy-unless P“ ;,i„„3/„,auon with the Ministry 

bureau maintains a c ose, Suoreme Soviet) in controlling imple- 

of Foreign Affairs (an organ of the Supreme Soviet, 
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mentation. The lower levels of the party and the Soviets, though theo¬ 
retically free to question the reports on foreign policy submitted to them 

from above normally do no more than note and accept such reports and 
thus ratify decisions already taken. ^ 

The more mechanical aspects of foreign relations-conduct of diplo- 
Soviet °( treaties, public representation of the 

as do oueTt'o ‘•'e Supreme Soviet and its organs, 

iwlio \-he Cmi ° l' ^r foreign financial and commercial 

^^rntlort ^t th charge of supervising 

distinetio ■ k ** tghest level, however, it is improbable that any 

n^isir mr P-'V Policymalcer and the Soviet ad 

policy and execution are inseparable. ^ conjunction, for 

policy is form^uhted and'*hr'Jobjectives arc defined, relevant 

BetiLn emerges in the form Texecuting it is laid out. 

levels involved Therl arTn ‘’'''T""' ”8""’ “t all 

AII L'nion Party Consress or d” ^ 'eports on policy either to the 

pattern, usually in the form of a desrrim.Vv c T Only the general 
position of the Soviet Union in*th;,r f ^ situation, the 

of svhat is lM?ing done to guard that *'* general statement 

rt-rjuircs, this accounting can be m Presented. If the occasion 

forming chafinels until it reaches^rh through controlled opinion- 

the party and the v^vieVaTd clllffo^^^^^^^^^ both 

spouse. a calculated, standardized re- 

vsptivalc„i,eiofi,,ech.mhmrthmo|!^ratel^^^^^ 

ol world communism. I he top ortnn f '^bole structure 

lormcrh the Comintern now th^ pn * ^ international communism- 

‘:'be. System of rentrali^ercontrolT "T" - 

tion and cx< hution are'WteX'ava!lahr“''“"^'”' 

Pulitbureatt and Secreuriat7ortirdi. ' “ t°>umunis. 

vtwM communism. supplement the forC^Mic/’t""• 

^ pursuing hs objectives,^he twer.f 

ihoriiarian organiration. which is desismerf developed an au- 

■' ‘onruved to a small "-e individual. Decis 


■' '« a small group ImplemenTa, ' ' ■"‘'■'‘dual. Decision 

■hxt combine a tight chain of corarnTn^v th" “"'"‘'Sh controls 

“■e optnion at home and influ^T “PI««‘us for form- 

signtficant general weaknesses. As in afl V'wi'”" has 

•ak« aHJl''be devetep^""'"'"”' » hard 


niaking 


mis- 

cor- 
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reeled. Tight control in a few hands prevents the valuable corrective 
effects of critical discussion from coming into play and makes the pattern 

#»vpriition inflexible. 


of execution inflexible. 


THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF SMALLER STATES 
It has been common usage since 1947 to speak of the “polarization” 
of world power. Insofar as this is a catch-phrase meaning that t e nite 
States and the Soviet Union are the two strongest nation-states at the pres¬ 
ent time, it can be accepted. But if it implies that either of these states 
is so powerful that its freedom of action is unrestricted, then the phrase 
conveys a mistaken notion of the world power structure. There are great 
sources of power at the disposal of Great Britain and Commonwea^*. 

France remains a significant element in the power ? i 

Both Germany and Japan remain important repositories o polentia 

power. In addition, there are many middle and 
Ld capabilities the disposition of which might be P 

in altering the relative strength of the major powers. For this reas , ^ 

nz states, however precarious their security "-y appear to b 
and however inadequate their national power may be in relation to t 
“piradons, occupy positions in the international scene from which they 

exert significant influence. oc mnsistine 

It is more accurate to regard the present power situation 

of several major and still amorphous complexes of 8 P P 

contact with Lh other only at a limited number P“" ^ 

them are of course, the United States, with an industrial base on me 

North American continent; the Soviet Union, ,he 

almost the middle of Eumsian co^ne^ G 

the Soviet Union, and the British ^ the 

by the comparative influence that each is able to exert elsewn 

Latin America, which includes two'“P^Tj^^'j^oncep! of 
tina and Bratil-is an ™P“ 7 ;,/^:reVue^tn wi^Uie economy of die 

United States. 1 hese 1 p 1 either 

that defense agreements imp y, marked capacity to influence United 
individually or in com j"* „[ United States policy. This 

States objectives and to diplomatic channels, through 

influence is exerted ‘ , organizations, and through such inter- 

a variety of “o^'^^Uon^^^ American States and the Umtrf 

national systems as ® |i„ observed, but its accumulative weight 

Nations. It is not always easily observe 


cannot be ignored. 
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Africa, north of the Sahara, is still a projection of Europe, though 
this condition may be in process of changing as the spirit of Arab na¬ 
tionalism makes itself more generally felt in Tripolitanif. Tunis, Algeria, 
and Morocco. South of the Sahara the continent is, except for the Union 
of South Africa. Ethiopia, and Liberia, a colonial area. In this sense 
rica has a double claim on Great Britain and on those states of Western 
urope t at control its resources. As a source of raw materials it becomes 
economically essential. As a problem in government it makes demands 

lu ^oral resources of the mother 

Objectives and many of their policies are inevitably 

madp fTh requirements. Mention should also be 

munmations, a position that was defined in the sLnd World War Z 

th" r" --- it more 

Rm states to meet the requirements noted above 

of power in'lhrLTddistribution and concentration 

1 ^dd e East and' Mediterranean, 

r . n ^ and southeast Asia that are most ranablp 

are'^nTtralesicSrsknifi ‘''l' ™«"'ries 

raw materials that are «srtialTr*rmT“tLrnceTT"' 

complexes, and many command importanJTu “rrl^rcn TT 

S ates or as combinations of states, they are an inevifahi f t ^ 
est, and consequently “it will be the vital interest orea^^tr”' 

est in one of two wavs armrHin f • ^ pursue this inter- 

establish its own control trfnsf either by seeking to 

tectorate or a frontier plinee.'or 

pendence/'^ ^ ngits neutrality and inde- 

Chan TTs r 

military, and political power of tea^R v ‘he industrial, 

spheres of influence, protectorates coin ^ Europe into 

into the three regionLf Western ‘•■'’crsified 

southeast Asia. Each of these regions and “"ti south and 

each region now stands as a separate and^'f states in 

• M. Wiah, n . . contradictory claimant 

Attention is called 7th Institute of International AfF • 

Europe into ?hat is essenrMf U"*®" has convert P' 5°’ 

in a amilar Tve on^ ^ Sroup of frontier provinSr.iri • 

the United States h^as worSd *?*“^huria in the Far zSl'simuh 

»a.hc„. ..tda. S"<* is Ptesumab,? 
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on the objectives, policies, and coniniitinents of the United States, Gieat 
Britain and the Commonwealth, and the Soviet Union. When it is further 
remembered that these regions, in spite of their present diversification, are 
still linked to each other by older economic, political, military, and cul¬ 
tural practices, the complexity of the influence that is brought to bear 

on the major powers almost defies analysis. 

Although the “in-between” states may often overestimate the degree 

of influence that they can exert in any situation, a general and entirely 
valid sense of having influence exists. This feeling has been a source of 
various ideas about neutralizing certain sectors of the “in-between’ area 
or about reorganizing them into self-sufficient power systems. Certainly 
the human resources of the “in-between” area are great; its raw material 
resources are enormous, varied, and in some respects-petroleum, vege¬ 
table oils, and non-ferrous metals-of essential strategic significance; and 
its industrial resources and resources of mechanical energy, though un¬ 
equally developed, represent an item of present importance and of con 

siderable potential value. 

Politically, however, these resources are now extremely difficult o 
concentrate. Not only have the aspirations of the formerly subject-peop es 
of this belt developed into conflicts of interest between the new am 
emerging states in the east and their former colonial authorities in 
west, but the growth of political independence has tended to | 

economic means of maintaining independence. If to ^ 

power complexes compete for position and influence m tlie region, the 
rsiwn; o( organuins it, resources into a secure and stable power con.- 

irW'Y in its own right recedes into the remote futuie. 

' in rpite'^of these signs of weakness, the ••in-between" states are 

able to play a ixisitive role in international relations. The bases o 
™aAv t^exert inlluence are many and varied. In some mstauces, tl« 

basis consists of a manifest local superiority of power, as in the case 
I lia it is the result of the cohesive effect of a coininon cul¬ 

ture as in the Moslem states. In still other instances, it is as 
of essential materials or food that they may exert a 
a nhniniuiii of power. ,knd finally, by vi«uc of 
in strategically important regions, small “''‘I 
.selves in a valuable bargaining position when there 

'"‘‘tirg":atc-s act on these 

each is "s'^constantly before them-the 

matters o J' ‘ » ^ elements of power, now dispersed throng i 

„„estion ol „e g,-,night together and effectively eni- 


a number of sovere 
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for a cominoa purpose. They haxe become so sensitive to their 
in-beiwecn jiosition that certain patterns of action are beginning slowly 
to show in their policies. These can be noted first, as seeking to enhance 
individually inferior power resources by entering into regional groupings 
for mutual defense; second, as seeking to link such regional groupings by 
treaty arrangement wdth the superior power resources of the United 
States, Great Britain, or the Soviet Union; third, as exploring a wide range 
of functional agreements-financial, commercial, and social; and fourth 
as developing minor power blocs in the United Nations and its specializecl 
agencies. Indications of these patterns can be seen in the Benelux agree¬ 
ment, in the Brussels Pact, in the Council of Europe, in proposals for an 
integration of national economies within the Arab League in the Middle 
East and in a host of tentative proposals for a Mediterranean pact, a 
- oslem bloc, an Asiatic bloc centered on India, and a Pacific pact. 

The Lmted States has entered only one of these regional groupings 
that covered by .he North Atlantic Treaty." It is, however, encouragiL 

whv t'at ^“•“■■dinating anl se 

3s aid programs, military assistance pro- 

F , nd direct grants. From the American point of view, these dev3 

cLh“si* otZ'lX'n' **■' 

The &viet Union for its part is equally alert to the implications of 

^ese tendencies, and its policy reHects the characteristic Xiom of a 

It has entered into various types of relations, racing from 33 
covert threat fin Turkev Tran af u • o & irom overt and 

(in the satellite states of Eastern EuropeWrar Protectorates 

Republic of China). In addition it hashed 1 i 

France, Italy, Greece, and southeast Asia) to crea^ ^^"^“'onist parties (in 
impotence in states of the “in-between” belt. ^nd poliUcal 

There is one other respect in which smaller states hav^ a • 

effect on the policies of major states- in ^ modifying 

all kinds. The principle of the sovereign eqSroTll 

the General Assembly, has made ir n^cc'K r member in 

ing blocs and. in thi^ way, to bring^the pcLurnfl^e*^^^^' 

with at least some effect. In other Und "r • ^ ^beir opinion to bear 

in the Inter-American system or the N^h "rtb "r ‘ organization, as 

influence of smaller states is felt differently but noT Council, the 

Enough has been said to Licltrtha\*Cy 1 ”nifiT ’ 

.ve p.itions . the major powers, or any staLlS^^^^ 

n has a cfi^fe^e^, - "ot considered here. 
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them, will probably depend for the next few decades primarily on de¬ 
velopments in the "in-between area. It is also indicated that the in- 
between” states will continue to play an important part in determining 
the comparative strength of major states. These conclusions mean that 
smaller states have a far from negligible role in conditioning the objec¬ 
tives and actions of the United States, the Soviet Union, and Great 

Britain. 



Chapter V 

The Outlook 

N IHE LIGHT of the events, developments, and factors discussed up to 
this point, the position of the United States in world affairs in the 
midsummer of 1950 and the tasks that lie ahead need to be reckoned in 
relation to the objectives that the country has been pursuing and to the 
progress that it has achieved in attaining the ends sought. During the 
past twelve months, the Government of the United States repeatedly 
state and restated the basic objectives of American foreign policy. These 

""Tl of sovereign states, each one of which is politi- 

which are able and willing to harmonize their 
erests by continuous co-ordination and co-operation through an inter- 

the saTenT''"’ Union and itr adjuncts- 

the satellite states, the Soviet-allied nations, and the apparatus of inter- 

rZ^a^dTh"^^ ™ sub- 

have methods, or policies, by which these objectives 

ha>e been pursued can be identified as (1) the rapid re-creation of na 

lhe""hreat“o? f unilalerally 

a.Tan^„.en.s: i XildTr' 

- Sp... jix™" s:;* “ 

£ *.. S;“ i—- p- 

maintenance and even evoaminn .n • * living; and (4) the 

purpose of keeping the wen.bei;^g InLTaTn' aTtheT' ‘T ^ 

American expectation, and of providing Z r 

three preceding policies. * carrying out the 

concemri""urfo,°^'’“'by their nature 
development of all oT^ four howeve" Problems. The 

Communist challenge. Constiuently securitv'’rr by the 

promtnent in their developSnt. This emDhasirh“^'"‘T' 
dicuted by circumsunces over which the I f j 0“^ been 

■» control, namely, the actions of the Sov^ Unio ” 

taken the form of pressures applied in wesfpm v ' Jettons have 

-1. e. .„d*..TSTit, 
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United States has been committed to carrying on an immediate holding 
operation against Soviet Communist pressure in order to provide the 
minimum basis lor developing a stable free world with an expanding 
economy. 


In western Europe positive advances were made in industrial produc¬ 
tion and in laying the basis for a greater co-ordination of economic and 
military efforts. The political stability of the region was also improved 
in the particular sense that the influence of Communist parties was re¬ 
duced. How'ever, the general objective of liberalizing trade and establish¬ 
ing an expanding economy was less perceptibly advanced. Restrictive 
practices were only slightly relaxed, less than was expected a year ago, 
and delays occurred in the liberalization of trade by breaking down the 
European system of bilateral payments. It was not yet clear that Ameiican 
economic objectives were firmly regarded as desirable in the long run or 

safely acceptable in the present. 

Throughout the year Great Britain and France shared with the 
United States the anxiety and the material consequences of increasing 
Soviet pressure in Germany and in the Far East. Consequently, there was 
a more rapid dev'elopment of the military aspects of the North Atlantic 
Treaty than might otherwise have been the case. The problems of co¬ 
ordinating and maintaining the power needed to put Western Europe in 
a stronger position of self-defense arc more generally grasped by the 
American public than they were twelve months ago. Furthermore, the 
machinery now exists for handling the military and economic aspects of 
these problems in a unified way. The consequences of the understanding 
and agreement thus achieved have been felt in other regions. 

In the Mediterranean and the Middle East, in spite of obviously un¬ 
settled issues such as Arab restlessness in French North Africa and Arab- 
Israeli relations, there is evidence of a more co-ordinated approach to the 
region on the part of the United States, Great Britain, and France. The 
slates that lie on the borders of the Soviet orbit are, with the exception of 
Iran, more settled than at any time since the war. But although Soviet 
pressures have been effectively resisted in the Middle East, the more pei- 
manent objective of the United States has scarcely been forwarded at all 
in this region. It continues underdeveloped, financially weak, and po¬ 
litically unstable. , 

In south Asia, after a long period during which relations between 

India and Pakistan remained tense, their differences have been brought 
under control. I'he United States. Great Britain, and the United Nations 
all contributed to bring about this result, but the major effort was made 
bv the Indians and the Pakistani themselves. Although political relations 
Ipp'r, .0 l.e e Slable. are so deeply am.,niue.l to na- 
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tional solutions of their economic and financial problems that the next 

stage in their relations remains uncertain. Xheir economic requirements 

are so extensive, however, especially w'hen cast in terms of social improv'e- 

men^, that they are claimants on United States assistance for their eco¬ 
nomic development. 

In the Far East the establishment of a Communist regime in China 
lundamentally changed the position of the United States. The major 
initial adjustment was for the United States, Great Britain, and France 
to draw together and to co-ordinate their actions and resources in order 
to keep communism out of southeast Asia and in order to develop plans 
01 strengthening the region politically and economically. It also forced 
a rcconsi eiation of Lmted States policy w ith respect to Japan, drew the 
Lnitcd States into more precise commitments in southeast Asia than had 

eviTn^rr''''' “ r"®'" re-examine 

m h “1 adjustment was 

m„l,t to an abrupt conclusion by tile Communist attack in Korea, tor 

The bisk deer for making new comprehensive policy decisions. 

Irk oT ilim ir "r' '*"* '^“•’in a frame- 

interest if I col «r “ 'ho 

The , ““'"‘'-■'lance of international peace and security 

quickly and elfcctiveiy aiid\he^®®*^'^'*°" area, worked 

beet, salved, and the elniil r •^“‘"'‘can countries have not 

to the fore. ° economic assistance has again come 

In general, the objective of checking the pxtpn<;.V», c • • n 

IS given precedence over the objective ff h- of Soviet influence 

an expanding world economy. The loin mir"® ““"“"’‘“‘"““‘I' 

particularlv the specific nmcrrLn. .u economic policies, and 

have been more and nmlcir d^“‘ ' 

lions with the Sov iet Union. NeverthdeTslhi ‘ ''‘"'“"'"g rela- 

Use has not been abandoned. On the ’ c^^omprehensive objec- 

I>liasi/ed because it is still considered'^tTSVh'^ ^'"creasingly em- 

stable peace and security. ^ fjnly permanent basis for 

without looking at the fnTerntl cLd^Ln^oT'^h^^'^^^' '' complete 
capaiit) has again surpassed the estimates Th ' ' country. Productive 

been met without reducing Anieiitn income have 

Poliiically, however, insubilities have deldl!''''.!'’" imposing controls. 

iiiudes. I lies appear to liavc been traceable tolc'.mIcTi'’' 

c u»c<tcustomed strains of 
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the so-called “cold war.” The Soviet atomic bomb and the collapse o£ the 
National Government of China were read as Soviet victories. Four debates 
developed from these circumstances: on the national military strength of 
the country; on the weaknesses of the official foreign policy, on Com¬ 
munist sympathizers and their alleged influence on policy; and on whether 
the country could stand the cost of its foreign policy. All were conducted 
bitterly, and one with astonishing vituperation. The over-all appearance 
was of a public opinion confused, alarmed, and uncertain about the 
courses that should be followed. Agreement was general on only one 
point of policy; that of the necessity for meeting any threat of Soviet 
aggression. There was, however, no agreement on a method for meeting 
such a threat or even on how to prepare to meet it. These debates were 
suddenly resolved by the decisive action taken on June 27, 1950 to dea 
with a deliberate Communist aggression in Korea. 


Looking ahead, the long-run task of United States foreign policy still 
remains as it was described by Secretary of State Acheson on June 13. 
iQPio. He began with the question, “What is the objective of our foreigii 
policy?” and gave the answer, “We want a peaceful world. He e ne 
peace as “a condition of fruitful and harmonious relationship among the 
people of this world,” and the American objective was accordingly re¬ 
nted as follows: “to help establish the conditions necessary to this kind 

of obstacles that stand in the way. They were 

(1) die destruction of older economic, political, and social 
the war; (2) the existence of large areas where “people are in rebel^ 
against hunger, poverty, and illiteracy,” and which were comequ y 
“deeding grounds of conflict”; (3) the emergence of nationalism in As . 

with the consequent need to direct this force 
tive channels”; and finally, ( 4 ) the difficulties 

Union, which manipulated and intensified these problems for its own 

last obstacle presented a double challenge. The vast expansimi 
c,f Soviet armed forces and military capacity was a 

i he international communist movement, su \erting -^bitions was 

kte danger of war. the Secretaryr said, although the possibility of wa 

were available for dealing with this sUuati», ha 

added: isolatioii. appeasement, preventive wa^ ^^7 nded out isolation 
differences, and co operation with other nations. He ruled 
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and appea^nient. Preventive war "would not solve problems; it would 

S'lhTli' Tv ‘‘ consistent policy 

of Che Unt^d Mates to solve problems in co-operation with other naLns 

In hi- oro r "''•““y changed by the attack on Korea. 

In ht, pronouncement on June 27 President Truman said: "The attack 

bTond leTT of^ “ T’" i- has passed 

01 the Unhed tal’ ordered the air and sea forces 

the United States to support the troops of the Korean Reoublir No 

c^.mTnrf“to IT”*' “TT “'I «ouid be 

wavT ‘ n . ‘hoc the Soviet Union nut in the 

among the ^op"le of tTswTd" celationship 

i».f; c^ti:: ^orrSn^^ ^ 

of the United States was made part of a d«tT„'i “ u 

operating through the United Nadons and w ^ ^ collective security 

United States policy of ‘‘containing’' th <i ^ unilateral 

h.terpow.Mht“ofn:e"et‘ir:™T ‘he utmost gravity has been 

tional peace and security the 1 ^Sg^ession m the name of interna- 

policy remains the same. The contex^fi wV 

now be carried on has plainly been altered- bm ^^J'S'-un task must 

Jem has been dealt with, the basic objectiv^ u\ d 
poh^ will still remain to be accomplished. " 

With this in mind, the pen^rai »ooi 

ment the principle of interwtional ^ « to suppie¬ 
strengthening the free world.” This ^ Program for 

of the military strength of the free worid f development 

Soviet leaders from^any rash ^^03 • ^ 

moral, for "a continued improvement | political, and 

progress in social gains in the free worid continued 

“ditary threat and an internal coT 
The general task involves manv threat. 

'ery closely to the items of unfinished h ^ ones. These correspond 
iTm '“r"* ? Chapter I and which in T 

and secunty that has been nosed " “> ■ntemational 0020^ 


co-ordinati 
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objectives of establishing and inaiiuaining a ptacelul world. 

The organization of the power of Western Europe requires the fu - 
fillnient of the military, economic, and political agreements ol the Mas 
meeting of the three \Vestern foreign ministers and of the subsequent 
meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Council. This, m turn, means t le 
development of a detailed defensive strategy, the provision ol the military 
means to execute it. and the modification of the European Recovery 
Program into a plan of economic support and the preparation of an 
agreed program that will take up where the Marshall Plan ends. 1 best 
two aspects develop into still more specific requirements: to persiucic 
Great Britain to adjust its policies to the demands of the geneial tas , 
to adjust the development of the West German state to the demands o 
the general task and to persuade Western Europe to incorpora e sue 
a state; to secure the maximum integration of Western uiopc wi mu 
pressing for unrealistic solutions and without accepting pioposals 
may lead to further restrictions on an expanding free wor economy. 

^The achievement of security and stability for the «atmns ot _ 
world outside Western Europe comes down to the two fold task of c 
ing further Soviet and Communist expansion while 
and social programs whose beneficial effects can be felt J 
run This breaks down into three specific undei takings. p 
military assistance, including the use of United ^ , 

lishment of immediate pro^ams 

mentation of developmental program . The way has novv , P 

many of these to be carried out un er t le Britain France, 

and its agencies, and with the particular support of Gieat Br . 

and the governments of the countries requiring -s- ance^ 

Finally, and perhaps the objecti^cs 

This is to persuade the American peop e o . effectiveness of 

that have been defined and ^^rsfoblectLs. This task is 

the methods that are beinj, efficiency and re- 

very closely linked judgments about the capaiiiy 

liability o£ governmental ^ J ^hat have been imtiated. 

ot the American economy to suppoi t the policies tnat 
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> ritt ©Ay-To-DA^ conduct of foieign relations, the Govcrnincnt of the 
Lnited States is confronted with a continuous stream of problems 
gfeai 4no ^mall. 1 hesc problems vary in importance and urgency. 

Densiona on all t)pes of problems must generally conform to the 
>roi*d Mitonal intertsu that Ameriatn foreign policy is designed to ad- 
^e- Lnlcjs die) do so thev tlo not carry conviction to the American 
people, and they will ultimately lose the popular support that is neetletl 

They must also conform to the objectives that par- 
uulw polioa jrejKling ,o achieve, or altornaiivoly ilicv must at least 

“ '"“'“>‘■"8 objectises. Both requirements are 
^ hal to ef^eni operation, and the second is also essential to the 
^hsewmen. of anidity in the eonduct of foreien relano... . 

teg confusion and unccria; 

Finally, dectsions ate 
If ti#»i» of the I’niied Suit 


" rntetrr“ r'"'”' ™-sidera.,ons: of obligations' 

•■rat,. „Kl of the‘lac7i'ha7?C'““J!i’,',"lb""'''"" 

II interests, objectives, and policies of #^v^n 

Si,:r" “r t •<'<« of 

>»lume.mi« rrn ;ri^.i'':r‘‘''- O-o of ‘hi' 

Pan Two takes uo the rlh, ^^i '"“”^^‘'0".'" I’^rt Ttvo. fn addition, 
the fmted Sum m tCsumm^V*^ foreign policy that cither con- 
ccm.ideraiion n, the t n.iiing yar. “P ^or 

'“"“-"O' 

b*se been defined* the nofiihal ik Four functional fields 

-*> of in^iSf -nrity. and 

Jie. 'frica. andX w«„„. ' east and 

lit there are Btiniiis of nml I ere. In addition, it is recog- 

‘bough ‘hrfr oe^tirteiT^ h'ge'VaU'n'/ 

*>«n defined at problems of ihe Social ^ ^ ^^persed. These 

and the Com " 

fory .Mien of .h, chajner d™ ■'“roduc 

oo«d .re bier examismi ■bo 

probicmsareuatedasHtbrifeyanalvaed tJ. ‘""^oduction, 

«*»«, for K|«m, i„ thTYnfl^ 

. ‘i*e international Qf..ai;av- 
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Oroui) of T lie ni'0()ls 1 iij^s lnstilulion IjemuM; iIua .iic uimIii j)ul)li( <otr 
sicicr.'ition rtl llic j)icsciit inonu'iu. because if is jiulueil ili it ibcy ate likeK 
(o reouire < onsHlevatioii witlmi ibe tciiii ol ibr pw'c nt voliniic, ni be- 

raiisc tliey are valuable as case histories. 

There will be clisa';rcement about the particular problems ihosen. 

Readers may believe that some problems have been excluded that arc 
more urgent and important than the ones that have been given a place. 
There may also be ditierences of opinion about the particular form in 
which the selected problems have been stated. It was recognized that the 
statement of a problem represents an estimate of the probable context in 
which the problem will arise. Thus the problem statements also repre¬ 
sent a judgment by the International Studies Group. Furthermore, the 
problem statements have been deliberately phrased to emphasize the fact 
that they are being analyzed entirely in relation to the national interests 
and objectives of the United States; for the problems are viewed as aris¬ 
ing in the particular forms noted, either because policies of the United 
States impinge on the objectives of other states, or because the policies of 

other states impinge on the objectives of the United States. . ■ , , 

Specific problems come up for decision under conditions whuh < c 

serv'e noting: i • ,i„ 

(i) Problems do not arise spontaneously and cannot be solved inde¬ 
pendently. They develop out of a background of previous decision and 

(->) full range of e.-iisting problems cannot be given orderly and 
complete decision. Attention is focused as urgency demands or as circum- 

stances p^^^ foreign relations is a comprehensive activity car¬ 

ried out in a multiplicity of dynamic situations. It does not permit iso- 

In ted or libsolotc clccisions. ^ 

The problems discussed below have a 'T™ ", 

in the world during and since the war. Considerations o national se¬ 
curity bulk large in many ol them and are close to the surface o neaj^l 
all This emphasis on national security may seem undue, bu 
that has been imposed by the prevailing tone of the ^ 

tion. It has been accepted by the International Studies Group 

interest of giving full reality to its survey. 



Chapter VI 

The Political Problem Field 

he political problem field comprises a special type of policy prob¬ 
lems tbat aie compiehensive and impose over-all considerations 
on a wide range of particular functional and regional problems. Two 
kinds of situations seem to give rise to this all-inclusive type of policy 
problem. One is the situation in which all interests and objectives appear 
to be centered on a particular aspect of international relations. A con¬ 
spicuous example is the situation that has been produced by the break¬ 
down of co-operation between the United States and Great Britain on 
le one side and the Soviet Union on the other. From this has developed 
a idationship so comprehensise in its effects on policy that many distinc- 

social objectives are wiped out and 
geogiaphic boundaries become of secondary importance 

doctrht^ ^ traditional body of 

ivide varktv' ^ *'1^' principle of action has to be applied in such a 

et) ol actual circumstances that inconsistencies develoo and 

ju gnient ecomes uncertain and confused. This is illustrated by the diffi 
cul.y experienced .n applying the doctrine of recognition in circum 

<i.«ctdty that^^tX"':; X:; to rnX t,: n“ ^ 

all peoples to govern theraselves ivliile at the s-nnc'tf'*' ^ ‘ 

lain stability in the colonial areas of the lorld t l! k’"*'® 

lilts right is often a major source of instability ' “ssemon of 

-se from the diHicnlty of cordi,:atXrlar:i:iXr‘'‘f‘ 

U I in imrposes. in order to progress toward • u ^ specific short- 

jective. The objective of organizing and e, remote ob- 

as a defense against the Sovfet Union and rn the free world 

niense range of particular decisions economic 
these decisions are complexly related to the m^^r aU 

ihem can bring the attainment of that objective near^rcln^ri!: 

THE OVER-ALL PROBLEM 

J>tates foreign pohc^ctn bc 7 rac"ed\o 1 h^^^^ confronting United 

the breakdown of relations betw 
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ihc United States and the Soviet Union. It cannot be condiuled that il 
harmony and co operation ^vere restored among the major powers, peace, 
security, and prosperity would immediately prevail in the world. But it 
is true that harmony and co-operation would make it easier to deal with 
political, social, and economic problems. Instead, a situation has deve - 
oped that is widely described and accepted as a “cold war” and that the 
Secretary of State has bluntly characterized as one “where we could lose 
without ever firing a shot.” A fundamental conflict has consequently been 

defined between two opposing systems. 

Insofar as the American people are concerned, there can be no com- 

promise between their way ot life and the contrary theses of commumsim 

internationally, however, the possibility has not been excluded the two 

systems may be able to exist side by side, although it is clear that from 

tL point of view of the United States their peaceful coexistence depen 

almost wholly on the policies and actions of the Soviet 
On this basis, it has been officially declared that 

must have a foreign policy with Sov^^^^^ 

be prepared "to meet wherever pos^b e all ttousu of 

“drr SolrZfnatffi^thme economic, political, -ialjd^ps^ 

chological “tS T strength of the free 

cratic way of life, ine oDjecinc is v. 

nations and to create ^ Soviet Union that its power is 

of action are designed to persuad o-ojoed the United States 

not adequate to achieve its ° able *10 evolve with the Soviet 

and the other free nations ^ two systems to coexist 

Union “working agreements that will permit 

peacefully. neace-seeking policy on the part of the United 

states and the other free nations^ In reso^^^^^ 

of this policy are viewed as a “"b.hzatmn mrd aj^^ 

in a “total diplomacy compara e ^.ouW ensue il the 

ultimate aim, however, is to „„ertheless the possibility that 

cold war turned into a hot ^ „,,:o„s to avoid it, a third world war 

in spite of all the _ ^e^States and the Soviet Union would be 

might occur in which t e ni U„i,ed States does not- 

the leading protagoni ts. however, does this thinking 

nor can it-rule out this possibility. Neitner, u 

regard such a conflict as succinctly desaibed 

The broad alternative to this P y ^^^uoib 

by Secretary of State “ ^in„ processes of Soviet expansion, 

one by one to the erosive and encroacn g p 
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The end product of such a process, Communist control of the population 

and resources of Europe and Asia, would menace the peace and security 

of the American people just as surely as a direct attack tomorrow on 

American tenitory. The American people have already fought two wars 

in this century to prevent a comparable concentration of power from 
being arrayed against them. 

The foregoing is the over all political problem of United States for¬ 
eign policy. Its ramifications extend into the economic and security fields, 
into the United Nations system, and into e\'ery geographic area of the 
globe. Only one of its features is taken up in this chapter, the question 
of the adequacy of economic programs as the basic support for the total 
diplomacy envisaged. It comes up again specifically in connection with the 
broad United States economic objective of breaking down the barrier! 
to international trade and of generating an international pattern of ex- 
pan ing economy in connection with American military security, in con- 

nection with the United States position in the United Nations, and in 
every geographical problem area. 

In pursuing a course of total diplomacy, the United States bases 

objectives and principles that are 

■The most important of these objectives, 
and indeed the supreme goal of all United States foreign policy is the 

hveTne' small, will 

LteriSTr ^hat the uiL 

2 -u^hedp 

The goal of a peaceful world order ran ir. a 
be attained if all rUt: ’ American view, best 

national relations. Th^e' iTeTre^omiz" b!!!h the''''” 

They contemplate an international community of nat on ““d 

acts on the same principles of mutual respect self-restraint f, 

enable individuals to live and wfrk together''fntrde ” 

The attempts of the United States and the other community, 

and enforce respect for such rules have led f k uphold 

irreconcilable of their current clashes of intere^i'^^ 

- “X ir 

tor the soviet Umon not only acceptrhXr“tti“mr 
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its willingness to •ibiilc by tlii’in. A briel re\it'W ol the piinciplcs that the 
United States holds to be inilispensable to political relations among na¬ 
tions is therefore necessary in the discussion of the broad politiial prob¬ 
lems now confronting United States foreign policy. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF ACTION 

The right of each nation to govern itself has been the most tradi¬ 
tional of all principles in American thinking. It emborlies two others of 
equal importance. The first is that every nation has the inherent right 
of both individual and collective self-defense in the event of attack. In¬ 
sistence on this principle has been consistent from the outbreak of the 
American Revolution, through the evolution of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
adoption of the Lend-Lease Act during the Second World War,^ and the 
reservation made under Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations. 
The second traditional principle is that independence or self-government 
should be granted to all dependent peoples who are qualified to govern 
themselves. In accordance with this principle. American sympathies have 
always run strongly in favor of the aspirations of colonial peoples for in¬ 
dependence. ,, 

A corollary to these principles is that sovereign rights and selt- 

oovernment should be restored to peoples who have been forcibly de¬ 
prived of them. The modern application of this principle m Unite 
.States foreign policy dates from the First World War and President i - 
son’s “Fourteen Points.” During the Second World War, it was agam pro¬ 
claimed in the Atlantic Charter and in the Declaration by United Na- 


• o 

" Another corollary is that diplomatic recognition should not be e.x- 

tended to a government forcibly imposed upon a ^ 

power a principle formulated in 19.^2 by Secretary of State Stimson. I 

r ; ha. it might be impossible at ti.nes for the United States to pr. 
vent such forceful impositions, but it is the 

United States will not extend diplomatic recognition y g 


”e right of a nation to govern itself carries with it the concomitant 

‘The philosophy underlying the act, as ^unt^^ 

“As an important means of strengthening our ^ defending them- 

selves ... are thus reducing the danger to is. ; , -.aient ... to a 

what source, that this counm shou department of State Bulletin, 3. 

denying of the inalienable right of self-defense. Department 

Oct. 26. 1940, p. 336. chniild be noted that several nations 

= For future reference in this connecuon regained it. and that mans 

lost their independence during the 'jost dSir right to govern them- 

of those that were freed from enemy control have since lost 

selves bv becoming satellites of the Soviet Lmon. 
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right of its people to choose freely the form of government under which 
they wish to live. This principle is also basic in the American tradition, 
and American feeling has historically interpreted it as “a right to revolu¬ 
tion ’ in order to establish free and republican forms of government. The 
modern official interpretation is more in keeping with the concept of a 
stable world order and peaceful change, which the United States now 
advocates, and the contemporary form of the principle is that the choice 
should be freely and, if at all possible, peacefully made by democratic 
processes. Nevertheless, the assumption still is that' if given a free choice, 
no people would w’illingly vote itself into servitude. 

It IS also the American view that the rights of a state are not un- 
imited but carry with them certain obligations toward other states and, 
currently, to an international community of states, it is basic in the 
American view, moreover, that such obligations are in the first instance 
a series of self-denying ordinances that a state imposes upon itself. These 
are generally considered as analogous to the golden rule for individuals- 

The application of then, 

t^w , *^1 represents a mo,al principle that, though basic 

to W estern civilization, is not necessarily universal. 

shonM**' ">inimu,n obligations that the United States helices slates 
should accept rest on another principle: each nation, large or small must 
recognize the sovereign equality of all other nation . Two mal^r ob^ 

UnUed^Nar'^^t^"'* ‘'Y ^ clX of X 

other nation by'peacefurmtanTand ^ 1"“'' 

peace, security, and justice are not e„dan^red"Ycond“'an 

or political independe'.ceVa,l natT 

y coue ot international morality and law under whirh all ^ki- 

It J obvious howe Jr 

cScally renounced if these minimum obhgaliYsJrrto "be"'“fl 

States made early i Jthe Iwln.el ’ ‘hat the United 

will have to follow only the freelvY'”'**'^, territorial changes 

-ned. All nations nru^'mnttL 

pohey, a step the United States took Y h u u of national 

More recently, as a result of the war crimes 

planning have been decreed a crime avainsr I ’ "'‘n' and its 

"ill have to agree not to intervene b, d Y'" 

principle of nonintervention was slow to I “* This 

Slates, but today it has no su^nt: T '’Y*' 

te. And it may be that the 
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Ani0ric3ii rcfussl to rctrc3t from this one principle, coupled vvitli the 
refusal of Soviet communism to abide by it, will in the end provoke the 

armed conflict that United States policy seeks to avoid. 

In the American view states have duties and obligations to indi¬ 
viduals as well as to each other. Americans believe that the guarantee 
of human rights and freedoms contained in the Constitution of the United 
States should serve as a model for similar undertakings on the part of 
other governments toward their people. These rights derive from a belief 
in the fundamental worth of the individual and in the soc ial value of a 
free interchange of ideas. Although they are the product of a religious, 
social, and political tradition that is far from universal, acceptance of 
them by all states is considered by the United States to be the essential 

foundation for a free and peaceful world oi der. ^ 

The United States has been active since the Second VVorld War m 

encouraging respect for human rights and freedom, especially freedom of 

expression and freedom of religion. The support of these freedoms by 

the United States, particularly in Eastern Europe, has been linked to us 

support of the right of peoples freely to choose the form of government 

under which they wish to live. This is in line with traditional United 

States policy, for the American people firmly believe that the very basis 

of democracy, the right of opposition, depends on the right to ques lo 

and to expound ideas even when they differ from those of eg ^ 
ment in power. Confronted by a violent and hostile campaign of Com¬ 
munist propaganda, the United States has also been a leading supporter 

Freedom to Obtain and publUh infonnation is one of tbe mo^ cber.*ed 
rights in the United States, and conversely it is the one 

denied by all totalitarian governments. thinVmcr and the 

projection of them into the international field has’e gradually m 

fcomprehensive conviction about the conduct of 
It is that the establishment of the rights of all states and the p 
of the mutual obligations necessary to maintain these^ig “ J 

continuous and liabitual international co-operation. 1 ^ 

such international co-operation consequently tends to 

ultimate objective of United States foreign poli^. 

This was not always an objective generally 
opinion. The isolationist elements m American t ■"_‘^8 P 

the American tradition. Even after the Ftrst WmW W>y. ^ 

American opinion would necea^y ^f restraining itself in the 

created if every nation accepted J ; principle of con- 

exercise of its absolute sovereignty without accep g P u 
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imuous iiueinational co-operation. Although in specific situations the 

Lnited States frequently adopted policies parallel with those of the 

-eague of Nations, the feeling against “entanglement” remained strong 
among the American people. ® 

The Second World War convinced the ovenvhelming maTority of the 
^ niericjn people that a jteaceful world order was possible only if it were 

■ hrclT peace-loving states, preferably 

Z i "eoaniration of all states. Under tile leadership of Presi- 

Uni c.rs!’?'"r Seerctaiy of State Cordell Hull, the 

tKinenrs ^7 ’ ''■e'^efore became one of the foremost pro- 

To^^rd l.'Z'Z "-T" for mainlining 

Horld peace and seiunty. Support of the United Nations system and of 

eornerstone of United States for- 

inainr net. .a . . “npJies a willingness on the part of 

rar:hr';;at po'ZrTnd -ponsibUities for world leadZshtp 

re i- ..uibilhies tZ \mencirr'T k'' Z"®*" 

States has been a leading partir'l^am in allendtaZZunZa 

Of n..crn,z„ii'c^:;:a": With'::!:':'” ^^Zt'r r'"'*"" 

tofoie wa^ rcKarded ds r>eriiliir] r i / ^ Europe, an area that here- 

\meriian |.iiticiplc of nonentangleraeZ ' ” ‘*>e old 

Cf ftilEA'r PROBLEMS 

course of events since the end nf rK c 
not be, n such as to make it possible to annl "'“rid War has 

pri.tciples of United States fordm, Li" completely the underlying 

•"lions made it inevitable that some oTihL 
a new appln Jtion. In the countries of Easteim F 

liman,e plainly in,,x«ible to restore sovere it 

to ixople who had beer, forciblv deprived^"^ 1 “ “'f-8“^“rnment 

It was equally impossible to ensure ?ha, d ' ^ ■'>fl“cnce. 

opportunity to choose their form of goscrn.T’* Peoples would have the 
ference. Consequently, the VnZtZ .ZTk foreign inter- 

■u printtples. When, however Soviet i!^!' v reaffirm 

muations elsewhere in the world the TrZ ‘'Z"""'' “ 

"ttl* rpecial reference to GreecZ Zt'"' “"Ounced. 
^ to cover all comparable situatthns L Z, 

P«>P . resisting subv ersion by armed minn'i,.;.. V"' *3t free 
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force, would be supported by the United States. The implications of this 
doctrine ramified so rapidly, especially in the Far East prior to the attack 
on Korea, that it was given a limiting restatement to the efiea that Ameri¬ 
can aid would be furnished only when it provided “the missing compo¬ 
nent” in a situation in which other components, such as the will to 

resist, were already present. 

Out of this type of situation and this form of reaction has grown 
the most comprehensive of all the political problems confronting the 
United States: to decide the strategy and tactics of conducting t le t<> < 
war into which the breakdown of universal international co-operation 
had developed. I'he essence of the problem was to formulate policies 
that were firm and consistent enough to convince Soviet leadeis that 
although the continuing objective of the United States was peace and 
stability, there were clear limits to the price that would be pa.cl to ath.ejc 
this obiective. On the other hand, the same polices had to be flexible 
enough to convince relatively weak and insecure free nations that they 
were not being drawn into an avoidable conflict by hasty and demanding 
United States courses of action. Furthermore, t lese po icics u ^ c 

l^inded nations. And, finally, these policies could close t^^ 
negotiations if the Soviet Union should at any time satisfy the ncces.< y 

conditions for such negotiations. r onmli- 

This comprehensive political problem has een through 

Jd international communism. Thus the ^ “"I'': 

countering on economic aid and 

world-wide scale. e success of the Communists 

political support as ^ ^ ^ j obviously more costly for 

in China threw doubt on their etticacy. . j masses of 

,he United States to ‘“Fove *e h™g co 

^ople ^ ^ agitation. Growing demands lor 

disorder as a basis lor 7 ^ lArhpther even the re- 

United States aid raised the strain of indefinitely con 

sources of the United States could stand the ^ ^ 

ducting a cold war by the provismn ri„„ea are examined 

Some ol the ‘ economic measures as a counter 

in later chapters, and an exaininat n problems are illustrative 

to communism is made deswibed at the beginning 

of one of the two types ol political prooi 

of this chapter. ,1,1;,, lAihirh a traditional body 

The other type of political problem, la , circumstances, 

doctrine has I be ap,,lied in a wide doctrine 

is illustrated by the diflteulties attending the application 
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of recognition. Although this kind of problem often appears in forms 
that seem needlessly technical, it is no less important than the all-inclu¬ 
sive type, for it invariably introduces new complexities and unexpected 
contradictions. The problem of applying the general doctrine of recog¬ 
nition in the context of the all-inclusive problem of United States-Soviet 
relations is examined below both because it involves matters of urgency 
and because it is an excellent illustration of a particular type of political 
problem. Other examples of this type of problem, such as American 
attitudes toward colonial peoples or the United States doctrine of inter¬ 
vention, have not been singled out for analysis. They will, however, come 
into play m various of the problems that are discussed in later chapters. 


THE DOCTRINE OF RECOGNITION 

Jrom the historical standpoint, it was at the time of the French Revo- 
u ion that the United States was first confronted by the problem of deter¬ 
mining the general policy it would follow in retngni/Jng new govern- 

States * e general doctrine started from the premise that the United 

mem is fZded G-e™ 

ent IS lounded. That right was declared to be that everv narinn 
govern itself according to whatever form it ^ u ' "lay 

a. its own will.- I, flowed ZeZ h a nal 

business with foreign nation . 1 , u I " ^I'ansact its 

of the nation is the only thin^e-I^LLlfbrregtXd^ ‘ """ 

Uurmg the century and a half that has since mssed th. n 11 

of applying this doctrine has frequently recurred fh r ’ ^ 

of the United States. The doctrine h ^ k r- foreign relations 

supplemented in the light of new cond>-^^" refined, reinterpreted, and 

nineteenth century, wZ 2:7:2:Z:ro':ir 

the ability of the government to resZ theT " “"^■‘*"«tion- 
state that it claimed to represent. ^ ^ foreign obligations of the 

P«. tafdred %n!Zl2vZd totnd X'""’ ““""S 

when the will of a nation has been trulv e ‘‘""mining 

pressed through democratic institutions^rr'“"?j «' 

people concerned, or is any type of revolt ^ “ ‘n" choice of the 

ernmen^even if an au.ho^it’Jian rZ sZS™"-®. '-“"g gov 

regarded as expressing the will of a nftion? n f be 

wide fluctuations in United States poliev oarr 'T 

America. P Particularly in respect to Latin 
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Yet much of the basic doctrine still stands. This is well illustrated by 
Secretary of State Acheson’s statement in September 1949. Although the 
Secretary spoke in the context of inter-American relations, it was clear 

that a general application was intended: 

^Ve maintain diplomatic relations with other countries primarily because 
we are all on the same planet and must do business with each other. We do 
not establish an embassy or legation in a foreign country to show approval of 
its government. We do so to have a channel through which to conduct essen¬ 
tial governmental relations and to protect legitimate United States interests. 

When a freely elected government is overthrown and a new and perhaps 
militaristic government takes over, we do not need to recognize the new govern 
ment automatically and immediately. We can wait to see if it really controls 
its territory and intends to live up to its international commitments. We can 

consult with other governments, as we have often done. 

But if and when we do recognize a government under these circumstances, 

our act of recognition need not be taken to imply approval of it or its policies. 
It is a recognition of a set of facts, nothing more. . . . Since recognition is not 
synonymous with approval ... our act of recognition need not necessarily be 
understood as the forerunner of a policy of intimate cooperation with the gov¬ 
ernment concerned. 

Since this statement was made, several events have occurred that 
bring into question the universal applicability of the doctrine that was 

outlined. 


The problem is to re-examine the United States doctiine of lecogni 
tion and its applicability in the present xuorld situation. 

During the winter and spring of 1950 there has been a great public 
debate in the United States on the question whether 

tion should be withdrawn from the Chinese Nabonal Government and 
extended to the Chinese Communist Government This spe^ ^ 

of the general recognition problem was brought 
plete collapse late in 1949 of Nationalist resistance on the Gh'ne^ _ 

land and, simultaneously, the establishment o a ^ ^ 

ment at Peking. The latter is now competing with the re 
National Government on Formosa tor international recognition 

Americans who oppose the recognition of ® .‘^^he 

munist regime base their arguments S'""*'*’’ r dlegally and 

by force of arms; and, because the Soviet Unmn actively ^supporte 

Chinese Communists in their fig t essential attributes 

continue to be a puppet regime that lacks a y _..-ition also re- 

of a sovereign and independent state. Opponents of rec gn 
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peatedly stress their belief that the Soviet Union will interpret American 
recognition of the new Chinese Communist regime as a sign of weak¬ 
ness and as an invitation to undertake similar interventions in the Far 
East or other parts of the world. 

Americans who support recognition of the Chinese Communist 
Government argue that such an act would be in line with traditional 
American policy and would not imply approval of the Communists or 
of the methods by which they came to power. The proponents of recogni¬ 
tion also claim that if the United States refuses at the outset to recognize 
the Chinese Communists, and thus fails to adopt a friendly, correct at¬ 
titude toward them, it runs the risk of ruining chances that might later 
occur for encouraging any Titoism that is latent in the Chinese situation. 

So far, die United States has not taken direct official action. Nor 
has France recognized the Peking regime, primarily because of the 
situation in Indo-Oiina. where France is fighting a Communist insurrec¬ 
tion not unlike the one the National Government faced in China. Great 
ntam has offered diplomatic recognition to the Chinese Communist 
ovemment, but the offer has not yet been accepted. If an irreconcil- 

on develop among the three major Western democracies 

e mese recognition problem, their division might have reper- 

Par^’cularly in the North Atlantic area, and would 
CovernLm'h‘ ^ P” '*'= Soviet 

Fehn^ “ ‘he Chinese Communists, but in 

with thm'.*^° " ^ '"‘O a treaty of friendship and aUiance 

the rh^ United States and other nations that have not yet recoanized 

Security Cound"Tn .'"'*'""‘”8 "“h ‘*>e 

have moreover declared tZ ®ju m^ntS”r"“l; 

Chinese Nationalist representative. ” hoyeott until the 

Chinese Communist representatives “t* replaced by the 

Viet attitude in this and dm-i * * ■ ^ tncreasmgly intransigent So- 

otganitation has^aho I'^'dernrm bf 

former President Hoover for a reorv, • .■ “““ notably by 

it will abide by an Native decisL ofl U°”nnnnist representatives. 
Whether a decision by the Security CouncU o^ thT^resiion '."tafatra 
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procedural matter or whether, because of the vast political implications of 
the problem, it is a substantive matter of the highest importance. Whether 
the United States should use its veto power in this instance depends upon 
the policy it intends to follow later regarding recognition of the Chinese 


Communists. 

If, despite the opposition of the United States, the Chinese Com¬ 
munist representatives are seated in the United Nations, the United 
States will face the problem of determining whether it should adjust its 
recognition policy accordingly and transfer diplomatic recognition from 
the National Government to the Communist Government. A major fac¬ 
tor influencing such a decision might be the foreseeable consequences of 
an interpretation that could be placed on the provisions of Article 23 
of the United Nations Charter. That article specifies that one of the 
five permanent members of the Security Council shall be the Republic 
of China.” If, therefore, the Communist representatives replace the Na¬ 


tionalist representatives on the Council, the United Nations organization 
will, by that act, give international recognition to the Communist re¬ 
gime as the legal government of the Republic of China. The National 
Government will then be placed in the international status of lebels. 
Any members of the United Nations, such as the United States, that 
might continue to recognize and aid the National Government could 
then be put in the uncomfortable position of being charged with sup¬ 
porting aggression against a fellow-member. 

The American decision on the specific problem of Chinese recogni¬ 
tion is being influenced by the difficulties the United States is now 
encountering in maintaining normal diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. The Kasenkina incident in New York in 
TlLcr of 1948 led to a closing of Soviet consulates in the United 
States and of American consulates in the Soviet Union. Unfounde^ 
Hungarian charges of American espionage and Hungarian persecution o 
American citizens led to a retaliatory closing of the Hungarian con¬ 
sulates in the United States in January 1950. Similarly, unwarran e^ 
charges of American intervention in Bulgarian internal 
a complete break in relations between the United States and Bulgar 

in February 1950. l>»ring the ensuing months 
mania have been demanding a reduction in the United tales *P_. 
personnel and activities in these countries because of alleged ^ 

activities. As a retaliatory measure, the United States has c osec 

Slovak and Rumanian consulates in this country. 

In the background ol these controversies is the fact that al hou^ 

the United States had maintained diplomatic „£ 

Rumania, and Hungary, it has successfully opposed e 

these three countries as members of the Untted Nations, on P 
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that it doubted their ability and willingness to carry out the obliga¬ 
tions of the Charter. On the other hand, the United States has never 
offered to maintain separate diplomatic missions in the Byelorussian and 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republics, despite the fact that both were 
admitted with American consent as separate members of the United 

Nations and thus were accorded international recognition as independent 
and sovereign states. 

The United States has continued to recognize the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives accredited to it by the old governments of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esthonia, even though these three countries were forcibly absorbed 
y oviet Russia and were constituted as separate republics in the Soviet 

,.„"w ‘he United States and 

c her Albania or the Mongolian Peoples Republic, although the Cont¬ 
est regimes in both these countries claim that they represent inde- 
^ndent and soverei^ states. The United States has refused to recognhe 
the Communist dominated Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea rfcog- 
niring instead the Republic of Korea, which was established under the 

.he three sutes of Laos, Cambodfa a“d ViebNam X1“’' 

uiidc. French tutelage as self-governing members of "h^LTch Snion 

Unite:;":mre:teaf ^.he 

United States in resnect to Sr;- r "^'P^'hon of that pursued by the 

aic» in respect to Russia from the end of thf FiVci v\r u tat 

until igavi. Durina thai World War 

‘he Soviet Union was based on two'^rnT®(f)“The S 
not in power by reason of the wilier consem of the 
Russian people but represented only a minoritv that h r 

less oppression, remained in control; and /aT the SoLT“'- 
based upon tJie negation of every orinrinl. r i ^ 
every usage and convention underlyine- th ° good faith and 

‘ional law; the negation, in shmb ^ 

«”hrr':?tti“ ■: 

to Latin“’.Arae'^ica"n which*dYX'’“"““ * 

' Latin .American regime that had "ttained 1 “ f 
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fiance of local laws and constitutions. President Wilson’s application 
of this form of the doctrine produced the imbroglio with Mexico in 
1913. Many jurists and statesmen contended, however, that to make recog¬ 
nition conditional upon approval of a new government or its methods 
constitutes an act of intervention, and starting in 1933, United States recog¬ 
nition policy in Latin America began to shift. This country accepted 
the principle formulated at the Montevideo Conference that no state 
has the right to intervene in the internal or external affairs of another. 
This shift became complete when the United States accepted Resolution 
35 of the Inter-American Conference at Bogota in 1948. That resolution 
stated that “tlie establishment or maintenance of diplomatic relations 
with a government does not imply an opinion on the domestic policy 

of that government.” 

In line with this policy, the United States has recently recognized 
several new governments in Latin America, which came into power by 
coups d’etat, even though, in some instances, notably m Venezuela and 
Panama, authoritarian regimes have supplanted democratic and popu¬ 
larly elected ones. In some of these instances, however, the United States 
has emphasized that it did not find the matter coming under Resolution 
32 of the Bogotd Conference, by which outside intervention or other 
interference to bring about internal changes in an American state was 
condemned. It should be noted that although there is an established 
procedure for consultation among the American states prior to the 
recognition of a new government in any one of them, such consultation 
does not bind each state to follow a course of action preferred by a ma- 
iority. It should be further noted that the recognition of a new govern¬ 
ment by some American states but not by others does not interfere with 
the continued representation of that new government in the Council 

of the Organization of American States.^ 

A recoRnilion policy similar to that in Latin America is now being 

advocated in the case of Spain. Many of the other American repubhes 
along with the United States, are currently proposing 
the United Nations General Assembly resolution of 194 , w ic 
mended that members of the United Nations f ° 

missions from Spain as a mark of their 

Not only did the political pressure contemplated by the 

resolution fail to bring about the desired 

-but also the United Nations action was represent«l in p 

warranted interference in Spanish internal affairs. This 

mitted by Secretary of State Acheson in January .950. when e c 

reversal of the United Nations action. Such a 

in ihc General Assembly by Com 


for a 

to be vigorously o 
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doniinstccl st3tcs. It msy eIso be resisted by insny of the socislist govern¬ 
ments in Western Europe that are now allied with the United States in 
the North Atlantic Xreaty. 

The experience of the United Nations in the Spanish situation has 
brought forward once again the whole question of whether diplomatic 
sanctions are effective means to coerce a recalcitrant nation into follow¬ 
ing an accepted pattern of international or national behavior The 
Lnited States is currently a party to not only one but two international 

instruments-the United Nations Charter and the Rio Treaty-that 
contemplate tlie use of diplomatic sanctions in this way. The provisions 
o lese treaties must be taken into account in any re-examination of the 

^nderi fh " doctrine of recognition. 

could bt°,^ collective diplomatic sanctions 

•f ‘'‘gajnst a new government that came into power in any 

country if. through the procedures established by the two^treaties thi 

rirreronrb'"Th"’ - 

Uie United Nat.n international peace and security.^^ Under 

bound becausror-r hov^ever. the United States could not be 

, ecause of its veto power in the Security Council against if« 

'^r'aK rec,^L™ “ ““hhold or with- 

1- . ii^nni a government. But under the Rio tu 

Lotted Sutes can be bou.d by a two-thirds vote of the panted/' h 

treaty to take such action even though it is opposed lot 

dTlomanTlr'" 

Sutrto rer^trihe’'I”" 

Nor was the prestige of the United States suffic!L, L v 

from resuming normal relations with the Soviet Union ^ 

government forcibly imposed by Tforeivn ^ recognition to a 

of experiences. The nex^ decade of AmeSa^l^T' P™'"*'* “other set 
■o rec^ize territorial conquests did not chert: th 

an of Japan in the Far East, Italy in Africa r “P*"*'?"*" Po’*- 
Europe, or the Soviet Union in eastern Fnro r\’ , central 

the war surted in Europe in 1090 thp A ^f^er 

ly of great Lr.i govemments-in-exile was und.nK ' / 


oT^af rrsaww I j governments 

gt^^t moral and oolitiral vain a . __ 
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became involved in the war in i94*> governments-in-exile proved 

useful in fostering and aiding resistance movements, and in many cases 
they were essential to the rapid restoration of normal political and eco¬ 
nomic life after liberation. The basic elements of the Stimson Doctrine 
were reaffirmed by President Truman in October 1945: “We shall refuse 
to recognize any goverment imposed upon any nation by the force of 
any foreign power. In some cases it may be impossible to prevent the 
forceful imposition of such a government. But the United States will 
not recognize any such government.” Since there has been no official 
indication that this policy has been changed, the current situation m 
China poses the question whether the Stimson Doctrine should be applie 
when American economic aid under the Truman Doctrine has provec 
ineffective That is to say, when American aid fails and free peoples are 
subjugated, as many argue has been the case in China, does the situation 
fall automatically under the Stimson Doctrine of recopition? Thus, con¬ 
sideration of the general political problem of recognition is bioug t ac 

to the specific problem of Chinese recognition. 

The general problem currently appears to have four principal issues, 

witli several subsidiary ones. The central principal issue is that o e 
tennininR the fundamental basis for a United Stales recognition policy. 

One alternative would be for the United Slates not even to con¬ 
sider recognizing a government unless the form and ° 

government generally meet with American approval. This 
raises, in turn, the subsidiary issue of what form of g^ernment and 
what |»licies woulil meet with the approval of the ni e . • 

position that could be taken would be to require 
government, with adequate guarantees of human 
the individual. Another position that could be taken is ^ 

people if governs. A third position would be to deny -ogn" 
Communist-dominated governments on the gioun 

existence with such governments is out of the American 

A second alternative would be to follow it * 

doctrine, based on the right of each nation to g^" 

|,t. A suhsidiary issue raised by this alternative is, ^ ^ 

should the United Stales lecognize a goveinment J . jjj 
bination of several tests provides alternatives under ‘ 

Obviously, one test would be “h'l^er sufficient United a 

/-iiifiiral interests arc involved to wariant en f, 
cconomu, or cultural imcicsis aic „„„ctinn Another 

maintaining diplomatic relations with the ^ ^omrols the 

whether the government can live up to j ‘ whether the 

Closely related to the central issue is the question o 
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United States should, as a general policy, continue the use of diplo¬ 
matic sanctions as a form of political pressure against another nation. 
There appear to be three alternatives under this issue. One would be 
for the United States to abandon altogether the use of diplomatic sanc¬ 
tions unless they are a prelude to, or a concomitant of, the application 
of more stringent measures, such as economic sanctions or armed force. 
This alternative implies that diplomatic sanctions are by themselves not 
wly an ineffective means of coercion but also a form of intervention. 

e second alternative would be for the United States not to use 
ip omatic sanctions unilaterally but to support their collective applica¬ 
tion on the grounds that a diplomatic quarantine by the community of 
nations has ^eat moral and political value. The third alternative would 

be for the United States to use diplomatic sanctions both individually 
and in concert with other nations, as it has done. ^ 

The next two principal issues are inextricably linked. The first is 

with oXr‘“ ‘“''f ‘’y consultation 

wi h Other interested governments to follow a particular recognition 

for the'"un f? * P^^ticular state. One alternative of course would be 
for the United States not to consult at all. This would however be 

in “hT wotld a“roV"t United St'ates 

alternatrC h for the / “a‘r® ‘"‘ernational commitments. A second 

but not .0 bind itself 

to It. The third alternative would be for the IlniteH «,!, acceptable 

policy of the Un"ited ltt^^ouIdt^S^r:;\a“d""^^ 
mg membership in various interru.,- 1 * Poitcy regard- 

United States is a member. Onfl?, “cgtmirations of which the 

completely separated and thus to retafo^thr P°‘‘C‘« 

for the United States under both Xes 7T7 

extend diplomatic recoonirinn ^ United States should 

alternative be committed to supporfw y 

raent for membership in variouf interLf govem- 

versely, if the United States did not organizations. And con- 

not be committed to opposing the 3e«\LTT”'"V 
government. The second alternafivi^ ■ t • t_ ^ PP ications of that 

Under this alternative, the diplomatic r° policies together. 

■he United States would impf ^tiaT wa?:?r“" 

ment in question should be accepted a a T"‘°" S°«™- 

of nations and thus be eligible fof membersWn”^” community 

zations. And conversely, if the United Staim international organi- 

emment, it would oppose the admission of th recognize a gov- 

national oiganization of which the United Stlt?’™™”'’” 

“^ea states was a member. 
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harm us. One of the principal methods used by the Soviet Union for 
this purpose has been to try to pick oS, one by one, the individual 
membei^ of the free community of nations, particularly those whose 
po itical and economic instabilities make them especially vulnerable 
to the Communist tactics of infiltration, subversion, and seizure. These 
e orts. if successful, produce a variety of interim results favorable to 
e Soviet Union, but the major long-term result would be to alter the 

favor T 7"'" United States 

vor of the former. The ultimately disastrous consequences of such 

iia'tZ m'r's-? j“«ified the United States deter¬ 
ged cZn.rieT ““"’“nism in unstable and disorgan- 

izea countries throughout the world. ° 

W the dKlaration of the Truman Doctrine in March loat it 
contain Soviet territorial ambitions. In dii^g srdieTmmTsi ? 

arr?d “"d collective self- 

^^t":Veru:d: Te re’:irea“Th T '^-'d 

CO include aM ■" 

organized on the basis of self-heln an? m nations as are 

against Soviet threats-a 1 this hor" of aT "‘t “ 

American economic aid hL b«" u J 

^0 weapons, military supplies, and other equipmem’'?eedS T 
0>mmunisMed insurrectionary movement. / I ^ ® 

Soviet imperialism; and second to assist in th thrusts of 

struction of national economies hv f.. • k- restoration and recon- 
terials, raachineiy', and equipment T commodities, raw ma- 

Greece and Turkey, the ts^o forms of assfoaT 

•n one program. In odter cases rWesSnTurL*'^'; 

States assistance for economic recovery United 

to wh^a program of military assistance w« aided' f 

Three vear. nf _ . , . added two years 


has 


P^-vide such aid in ord;; m rSor^d”"'' ^U'es fo 

■n Western Europe, the Middle East andlhlp'"p*'™Uty 

“Stability and ire^“‘’ 

subverave tactic, and bellicose diplomatilfh '"’'“"‘y h Communist 

tion of thn fact has led many American, S^‘"*i“g cealiza- 

States, ,n view of the limits to even nZel ° United 

great power and resources, can- 
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not rely primarily or indefinitely on economic means to conduct a cold 
war. At the same time, however, it is realized that the over-all demand 
for American aid may actually be increased by the deselopment of un¬ 
favorable situations, as in southeast Asi.i. 

The problem is to review the experience in using economic means 
to counteract communism in politically unstable and economically dis¬ 
organized regions and to examine the other means that the United States 

might use for the same purpose. 


The economic aid programs that have been undertaken by tl.e 
United States during the past three years have met with vanning suc¬ 
cess By reason of the nature of the situation they were designed to ineet, 
these programs have been primarily developed in areas on the periphery 

of the Soviet orbit. 

There appears to be no doubt that United States ait las een a 
inaior factor in the economic recovery of Western Europe, and t a 
without such recovery the region would have remained susceptible to 
Communist exploitation. This is true especially m France and Italy. 
wh”ra economic recoverv has progressed, the strength of communism 
has Lasurably waned. But American contributions to the European 
Recoverv Program are sclieduled to end in 1952 , and no one un toresw 
w th a" ui ance whether the economies of Western Europe -11 d.- -^ 
strong enoimh to maintain the level of recovery that has been 

WedTates economic aid under the European Recovery Propam was 
United States Europe that sense 

TsecurUy'a'nd 'confidence that they needed in order to withstand the 
of The United States in 1949 consequently 

threat o osi , .,„,i military commitments of the North At- 

entered imo Western Euro|« against 

r r^T^^iacl^The united States also 

" t"r; a”S :^ln”'a"irr: 3 be a rishy 

IZJZ. -^number ^^ ^^ 

tinue the military assistance program » not . 

observers believe it will be a re ( Turkey has un- 

in the eastern of Sat nation 

doubtedly been a major ac ambitions in the Tur- 

to resist undoubtedly saved that nation from sue- 

^^bi^g^: r corumsts, 

SfereeT cl^U tS'endeS Sever, the United States found it neces- 
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bfisit stepi toward the real economic reconstruction needed to prevent a 

wswg'w of cocnmuntsm. At the same time, both Turkey and Giwe 

conieoding, by impUcation, that American economic aid has 
aot been ertou^ to check the Communist threat. Both have been ad. 

vexs^i^ a pJitiavmiiiun arrangement for the eastern Mediterranean 
umiiar a© that m the North Atlantir are* 


of cootfa.t with the situation in Western Europe and the 

aid ,o .ounl<-r com.,,uni*,., in .|,e 

v’,k^L •>> ‘“«™ >pi>e of i**is,unce. ,h<. 

th., ”*• 1 7 ^-A.norican, who ui,, 

tnat t nfteif Mates aid Ka» too liiUe and too late and ihar u-.M. 

aid given at the right time, this defeat could have Ix-en?*^” 

Ho. d,c O^UI «.,.udo of ,ho l-..i,«i s.u,„ L«rn.!!rcn. h« 
■cd ,h., .ml, dir«, Amnion mil.ur. in.f..c„,.„„ i„ ,n'"'‘T'" 

I haw Hjverf th^ civil war 



An intanud vituatMKi. not uidike th,4t which exisir \ • r-i • 
•IcWopcd ,n f,™cf, IndoCiiu. Th, l'ni.«f s^' ' 
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the new states of Laos, Cambodia and Viet V, ^ 
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The inixed record to date o£ success and failure 1 aises the issue of 
whether, even under the modified Truman Doctrine and its corollary 
policies, aid for countering communism should be given wherever there 
is a Communist threat, or whether it should be reserved for nations 
whose strategic locations are absolutely vital to the defense of the United 
States. Hitherto, under the general theory of containing Soviet com¬ 
munism, it has been generally assumed that American aid would be 
given everywhere. If it is to be given only to selected strategic areas, 
which areas should be selected? For example, if a choice must be made 
between Western Europe and southeast Asia, by what yardstick is their 
comparative importance to the defense of the United States to be 
measured? Are there key points within these areas that should be se¬ 
lected to the exclusion of others? If so, what are they? Is the defense 
of Great Britain, for example, more important than the defense o 
Western Germany? And if it should come to pass, as it did in China, 
that more than economic aid is necessary in such strategic areas, what 
other means are available to the United States? In fact, whether the 
policy is a universal countering of communism or resistance to com- 
Lnism in selected areas, there is still the question of what means other 

than economic aid can and should be used. 

A wide variety of means other than economic aid are available to 
the United States for carrying out this policy m situations w ere ex 
ternal armed aggression has not taken pla«. They propa- 

ganda and psychological svartare to the direct use of ^ 

gression, the use ot American armed forces may in the end be y 

"‘;e\tt“us:“ -apons is being -ongly -Ppo^ed 

by those who believe that the battle with '’"S'"' " 

minds. These means have the advantage of being 'e« cosUy 

direct economic aid. On the other hand, it is argued, they 
effective in areas where the rate of literacy is 

of living is suA available. 

There are also political means that can be «aed These include d^ 

lomatic sanctions, commitments on the use of 
vision of military assistance, and 

advantages chapter.' Commitments, involv- 

munism are discussed el«w ^ P 

ing a threat to use armed force, are 01 sevcis* 


. See "The Doctrine of Recognition,” pp. 81-89 above. 
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expensive than direct economic aid provided it is never necessary to carry 
them out. It is argued, however, that the political effectiveness of such 
commitments, especially when a potential aggressor like the Soviet Union 
IS involved, depends on a military force in being. The cost of main¬ 
taining such forces is no less in the long run than the short-term cost 
of direct economic aid. Political intervention, if undertaken by the 
United States alone, would be contrary to the United Nations Charter 
and to other international obligations that the United States has under¬ 
taken. Collective intervention is possible under several existing inter- 
nauonal arrangements, but unless it is accompanied by a show of armed 
torce, It IS arguable whether it will be successful. 

There are several forms of economic action other than direct aid 
that can be used. For example, the United States could employ eco- 

m^orted'^r^tV'' provided that the actions were 

mean a r ^ 1 ° however, this would 

would orobTl^ h cessation of East-West trade, and the United States 

imnol of th. economic burdens that this would 

pose on the Western European economy. Another type of economic 

action IS embodied in the Point IV Program of providing technical 

economic and 

the hunger misery Tnd “ argued, will work to eliminate 

co^unism. A program o£ technical assistance has the advantage o/dT 

cant economic improvement could be achieved withom ^ ^ " 

of capital on a large scale is questionabir ® investment 

Technical military assistance, involving the disnatrh nf a 

United States, also has ie 

ance in the form of weapons and mhe military assist- 

a well-trained and disciplined nai f ”^*^»tary equipment. But even 
weapons, resist long against a well cannot, without modern 

technical military assistance evlr adeTuf ef “"I"""'! 

viian, the "security oVme toS S 

Nationalist armies would have ZventMT u c 

The choice of the means Siat ,h m k “““"-ed. 

munism in unstable and disorganized T''* ^ “""‘»i'>g com- 

decision of the greatest 

“iU t mZlfrn " w«>e.httotZ a"id Ine 

ivilhout an evaluaUon of the 
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available. Nor can that determination be made by the United States 
alone, for the very nature of the problem and its world-wide scope 
involve at one stage or another practically every one of the free nations. 
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Chapter VII 

The Economic Problem Field 

“"^ideration of the major 
proXs IhTadv m '»50-5.: first, a review of the 

of the impedinLms ,L,T , ' f *“'>"<*, an examination 

consistencies into n u progress and introduced in- 

circumstances that have to be .nr laentihcation of the new 

resolved conflicts between Hiff ^ account and of the still un- 

middle of iQKo the f • aspects of economic policy. By the 

being subjected to comprehensive re-eLmination Ai!^ u ' 
most pressing objectives that of rect • u one of the 

Western Europe was heino- h' - 1 oring the productive capacity of 

world remained'subject to the^^'^ ’ international trade in most of the 
controls that it was a general objeeXHt u'n'iterhTatToor"^ 

fi" d nmTefn 1:""^O^ed ‘sTt ^ “ 

by mansactions with odmr countSs m 
and a la^e part of hs exporr”adf 

and grants. Under these of f®”"”" 

policy became increasinelv conrempH r%u u ^ foreign economic 
the international accounts of the United' Stams balancing 

difficult; oTs~tht c“proKf 

relations had, for two years, bLn condn i segments of international 
disorders in the Far East hindered fh ^ eold war. Political 

for dte Far East to resume the ta^tamV“^^^^ P°'““lly, 

system of multilateral trade.* Many otheriink" " 1 '“' *" “ 

were still missing, and the iiecessLv adiust * ' *■' ™‘'*''’atnrai system 

relationships, investment, and marLtW h^"'' P''“''“rtion, price 

these finks were as ye. only partially made " “ ^rge 

.be for"” Of payments problem is indicated by 

^ __ __ 


■ See Chap. . 5 , -The Adatic Problem Area. 
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^94^-45 

1946 

^947 

1948 

1949 

(Average) 

(In millions of dollars) 


16,566 

14,146 

18,667 

15,528 

14,586 

7.805 

6,951 

8,236 

10,190 

9-535 

8,761 

7.>95 

10431 

5.338 

5.05 > 

377 

604 

847 

972 

1,032 

9.»38 

7.799 

11,278 

6,310 

6,083 


Export of U. S. goods and services 
Imports of foreign goods and services 

Balance 

Investment Income (net) 

Total to be settled 

The net claims on foreign countries shown in this table have been met 
by a series of foreign aid programs, by public and private credits, by 
drawino^ on the gold and dollar assets of foreign countries, and by gold 
purchases on the part of the United States Government. The choice 
and use of these various methods of settlement have been conditione 
not only by such basic factors as the waste and destruction of war, the 
limitations of available resources and man power, and the vagaries of 
nature but by the political, social, and economic aspirations and inten¬ 
tions of the governments concerned. The large question is whether the 
methods adopted to obtain a balance will be likely to lead to a large 
volume of transactions, or whether, in order to balance the accounts, re- 

strictionist methods will be accepted. 

The over-all objective of American foreign economic policy is to 

achieve this balance with as large a volume of transactions as possible. 

Policy has consequently sought to expand trade by reducing trade bar- 

esfabU^ a maximum degree of exchange stability, “ return^ 

TuTd rltlme^ t private hands. These precise objectives of com¬ 
mercial and financial policy have from the beginning of the Secon 
World War been implicit in the pattern of American economic po , 
Td tZ cotrei mLy aspects of the policy of foreign economic as- 

tL foreign economic policy of the United States has gain^ con- 

• ( rr. rL Steady pursuit of these objectives. At every stage, ho^- 

. necessa^ to take account of other policy objectives, to 

ever, it has been ^ domestic interests, and to 

reconcile the ° ; i der to meet changing circumstances 

and the often “nfli ung nee^ ^ 1 --. foreign 

rc:Sr;h 7 v«^^ y- » year and in tvhich the current 
problems are rooted. 
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leadership, or in retaliation, these objectives were increasingly puisued 
through new administrative techniques of clearing, payments, and com¬ 
pensation agreements; through the use of quotas as bargaining instru¬ 
ments; and through the manipulation of exchange rates. 

The reco\'ery of the mid-1930’s led to a flicker of hope that a more 

rational economic system might be re-created. This was encouraged by 
a change in United States commercial policy, symbolized by the passage 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934. Twenty-one agieements 
were negotiated under this act before the Second AVorld War. The 
United States thus undertook to counteract a world trend toward tiade 
restrictions. The leadership that was then assumed has been continued. 
From the beginning, however, this leadership was exercised under two 
substantial handicaps. In the first place, the Trade Agreements Act was 
not permanent legislation, and the executive procedures tliat were 
developed under it were attacked whenever the act came up for renewal. 
In the second place, the policy of supporting domestic agricultural prices 
was formally established. As a result, tariff reductions on agricultuial 
products were difficult to negotiate, and in addition, import quotas 
subsidies, and surplus-disposal programs were used as the adjuncts o 

doincstic afinricultura.! policy. 

Policies were also being developed in the field of shipping, to assure 
that a greater portion of American commerce would be carried m J^en- 
can vessels. This had been the aim of the merchant marine acts o 1920 
and 1928. Security considerations, and in particular the desire to pre 

serve a minimum continuous flow of work through 

preserve shipbuilding skills against a future ‘"f 

this legislation. Moreover, during the depression, ship “i s 
the United States had virtually ceased. In -gSd ‘herdore a new 

chant marine act was "d m absorb within 

certain limits the differences between American and fore ^ 

The successful pursuit of a liberal commercial policy by 
States therefore ran into restrictive practices already create ^ 

policies. Second World War, they have carried over 

polity. Finally, the hnancri p qj ^^ese impedi- 

impeded the success of a liberal comraerci p 

nients, a cri Aiffimicrh an attempt was made 

yertibd ty was “e ” s financial problems, ihe trend 

in the late i 93 ^^ Hpvplnned that it could not be 

toward exchange control was so genera y ^ P _ generalized ex- 


toward exchange control was su . aeneralized ex- 

casily reversed. With the outbreak of war, a regime ol ^en 
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change controls appeared. It was made up of four distinct monetary 

groups the United States dollar, the British pound, the German mark, 
and the Japanese yen. 

ring the war the United States continued to express a strong 
interesc in a postwar return to liberal trading principles. These were 

o£°4umst Resolution of 1940, in the Atlantic Charter 

The trade agreements program was also expanded. It was. however, 

countries receiving lend-lease assistance for 
the prosecution of the war that the real foundations were laM Lr a 

Beginnte'witrth'''^'''^'’/^"'’ “ PoUcy problems, 

mnd^ aid to the whole allied world. Well remembering the disturbing 

to a?oid as far as ntlibf 'th*' 

the prototype of similar agreements wiih ^ became 

VII of these agreements provided that in the settle^ent”^' 

^tween the two countries!*Tut^m ^promote^m*^^^^ iT commerce 

end they shall include provisTonrior aZed T 7 that 

the United Kingdom] open to participaS>n of an°"ih ^ ^ 

directed to the expansion by approDr^atrrm/ “ countries of like mind, 
of production, employment and the exchange domestic measures, 

the elimination of all forms of d^crimtnatSv rr. goods ... to 

tnerce. and to the reduction of tariffs and otherVaTe Sei" ‘^om- 

agree^Lm^re ata^TeaVln^ f^rirtr^"^-^ 

VII. In the autumn of the sarie y^arTn A«icle 

ttves met to determine the meam of atta^"^'^^" representa- 

pohey objectives of Article VII. The first"?^ commercial 

c osely related financial poliq- objectives was tak^ achieving the 

Conference of July ,944, ^.^here L Article of T '' " 

national Monetary Fund and of the Int^nat.nn i^n ^''ter- 

tJon and Development were drafted Reconstruc- 

Tf tAI-O^.__• , , 


It was recognized that a period of iro • • 
one feature of that transi^n was'of p'ttkuT"'^" '"evitable, and 
po »cy. At the outbreak of the war Great Brita^inT?)"^"''^ 

^ntain had established 


sys- 
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tem of exdiange control that formalized the relations of the members 
of the sterling bloc, and Great Britain became the holder of a central 
pool of dollars on behalf of the whole group, which was then called 
the “sterling area.” During the war, countries of the sterling area, as 
well as some other countries, built up huge sterling balances in London, 
which were in the nature of quasi-compulsory loans to finance the 

British war effort. 

As the war against Germany drew to a close, important courses ot 
action were developed to ease tire immediate shock of transuion to 
peacetime conditions. The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) was established, beginning its period of 
active operation in 1945. The support thus given to *e civilian popula- 
tions o£ liberated countries was supplemented by a large-scale distri u- 
tion of civilian supplies by the United States armed forces. A tentative 
agreement was reached in 1944 with the British conceinmg 1 ^® 

ment of mutual aid during the period between the end of the war 1 
Germany and the end of the war against Japan. It was expected that 
this period might last eighteen months, and the time was to be used o 
modify lend-lease arrangements in a way that would give Great Britain 
reasonable opportunities to restore nonmilitary production and 

“^Mamh'ipdh the inter-American 
Mexico City Conference, and o" 6. 19 « 

mnltilateral consideration of international economic probl • > J J 

Twirtlme pmpLtio J for the implementation of a P-war -no- 
policy. The Export-Import Bank ; "”Xg powers were 

independent a^ncy of Wood, Agreement Act was 

passed, and the United States adhered to ^ ^Inal Monetary and 

addition, the National Advison c the lending and 

Financial Problems (NAG) was set up 
foreign exchange policies of the Government. 

POSTWAR SITVAT 10 N—FIRST PHASE 

Although the economic costs of war did ^lend-lease 

of victory, the Congress had been repeate y ^ President 

wmuld not continue into the postwar cease im- 

“ediately. The shock of this sudden 'Xfn fS the plan 

on European countries and parocularly on Great Britain, 
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to taper off lend-Iease had to be abandoned. For some countries the strain 

ycontribution to UNRRA, which rose 

om 589 million dollars in 1945 to 1.589 millions in 1946. Early in 

946, however the administration of UNRRA in Eastern Europe came 
tliat^witlT'th” ^eccmber President Truman informed the Congress 

unilaterally by the United States Ld^the’r assist- 
oiciviUan^l V * ^ transition was also eased by the distribution 

and J o ^ ^^71 million dollars in 1945 

the settlement of lend-lease accounts. connection with 

into a/ ““^Porated 

agreement, a loan of a 7,0 mHlion dolf 

This was regarded as . e Britain. 

linked with other lend ir“ T ^ »ot 

aid tor tternatlna, settlements. It was expected that all further 
lor international reconstruction would be fk ir 

Import Bank and the International Bank ® ' P°“' 

a ioa^^'nfa ItuWnron^f' ‘han 

also obligated Great Britain W bed“theT‘“'l accounts. It 

«ea by abandoning the dollar“poSg ‘syltem““to m”k 

cuirent transactions. In addition Great ^ convertible for 

to the main points of a document-Iar i approval 

“Proposals for the Expansion of World drafted-entitled 

proposals were desiped by the Unii^d ^ Employment.” These 
mercial pobey objecdves of vitWe VII of th* “ 

In October and November loaS the P * ““I agreements. 

World Conference on Trade and Emnl Committee for the 

nomic and Social Council of the UnuST^ ^y the Eco- 

charter for the International Trade ® the 

l.ne, of these proposals. Its sixteen meX" " 'O' S'«oraI 

Stat« to enter into multilateral tariff netrP Oy the United 

of the committee, which began in Anril^o s“ond session 

of the charter. ‘947 to complete the drafting 

While the United Sinhsac. • ^ 

devising these new methods o'f ad,ZT^‘°'^ “‘O® countries was 

rial amounts of foreign exchange availabS f "^ing substan- 
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Britain was not drawing excessively on its loan. The assumption was 
made that no further special assistance would be needed to assure a 
successful transition to a peacetime economy. This proved to be over- 
optimistic. The winter of 1946-47 'vas extraordinarily severe in Europe, 
and the essential economic weakness of many European countries was 
for the first time clearly disclosed. Many of them began to experience 
serious difficulties with their recovery programs. Great Britain was com¬ 
pelled to reduce its foreign political commitments and to announce m 
February 1947 the cessation of its assistance to Greece. Political con- 
sideraZis consequently cut into economic policy, and in March Presi¬ 
dent Truman made the statement on aid to Greece and Turkey that 
pledged the United States to assist countries threatened by totalitarian 
aggrfssion. By the spring of .947 it had become clear that a reappa^ 

Marshall proposed a new basis for future assistance to Europe. The key 
was European co-operation in a joint recovery e ort. 


POSTWAR SITUATION—SECOND PHASl 
SPRING 1947 TO SPRING 1948 

Plans for such an effort were drawn up by the Committee of Euro- 

pean Economic Cooperauon 

assistance continued o *>? operations in the first half 

States contribuuon to allowed by post- 

of 1947 amounte to 543 millions The distribution of civilian 

UNRRA aid amounting to a.B ^8^ million dollars. 

supplies by the jtaly and Austria in the amount of 

interim aid was March .948. The ‘0..I 

546 mi million dollars, a figure that repraente o ) 

a fraction of the defi „„_,ries at the end of a four-year joint 

mated for the participating countries at tne 

Ae CEEC report was being prepared, new problems of cur 
While the ctti. rep -pc assumptions on which the 

rency convertibility ‘ j^^j^^’^.^rling convertible proved to be 

British had „as insufficient. The bilateral agr» 

ments made deposits arising from present and 

would di«‘''8“‘^''.‘’'‘”“"d.rwould adequately control capital move- 
Ter GremBrSTw:: therefore, compelled to suspend the convert.- 
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*" August 1947. Later, in October 1947, a subcommittee 
of C££C reached the conclusion that the system of bilateral payments 

in intra-£uropean trade could no longer finance expansion or even 
iiiaintain the levels already attained. A program was therefore developed 
OT rwtonng the interconvertibility of European currencies by stages. 
As a first step an agreement on multilateral monetary compensation was 
negotiated in November 1947. but this was subject to so many technical 
himtations that it had very little practical effect. 

In December 1947 the President presented to the Congress a European 
«o%ei) Program (£RP). After extensive debate the omnibus Foreign 

Act . Title I. known as the Economic ct 

Ox>Dcraiion \established the Economic 

Ind CW - Greece. TurL^^ 

of individual liber,. ^ mamtain •'principles 

it u« which. 

tuiidhioii,, ^hl' ini<TOa*^ioniTr''r*'''^ esiahlishment o£ sound 

ritraordiiiAn- ouidde assism,,,!^ l. . '"'tomy independent of 

'lut tontced Furopean eftoru we.e"rece's!alr.o'''T “'1' 

five*. Each iiart.v;. . . *■ *o achieve these obiec- 

:jieral convention 10 Kuframw'ihl ioim'^i'*'.-'”^ to adhering to a multi- 

Hhichcettatn tmde.taking: lem e'S"™"'!"’ I'""''' 

i-ilmgs to ini reave domestic nrodu. ilo Among these were under- 

to eo.o|eran i„ reducing ufje barrie ' iVZ'T 

umed pl.dges to maletilctive use of ,n “'f ob'toements con- 

St-es in us Stocbpihng progia,,: “m. m e .awiXt;:" ^■--i 

«|m>ilen. to tlie aid received as grants Ld , I “'trency aecounts 
or purposes agtee.1 widi the Lnitevl S"nts 

Hlule dte debate in Congre, v. 


os.o^|n»ru.ipa.ingcoun..ies and the rnmXX"®’ 8"'e>mnents of 

of C^erouns signX, eonven.X X eX?! zones 

o -numuig the required multilateral pledaes In a I Cooperation 

theni out. r-conom.c Cooperation (OEEC) to carry 

The passage o( the toreis^n \ 

s^tl, -v,d. the signature of X XaXXf X 
srniaun (H o, a. Havana, bs die rX '"‘omational Trade Or- 

^ Three months earlier, nine countrLXtX h'“ coun- 

^ F“< mto provisional effect the CenXi a "® S'^tes, 

ceneral z^greemen. on Tariffs and 
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Trade (GATT), which had been signed in Geneva on October 30, 1947. 
This agreement contained schedules of tariff concessions covering about 
45,000 items that accounted for roughly one half of world trade and tuo 
thirds of the import trade of the signatory countries. This first major 
step toward the reduction of trade barriers was linked with the code of 
international commercial conduct defined in the charter. It was hoped 
that all the principal trading countries of the world would co-operate 
under these two instruments to achieve a multilateral, nondiscriminatory 


world trading system. 

The negotiation of both instruments was influenced by the same 
circumstances that had required a substantial reinterpretation of the 
foreign exchange and commercial policy commitments of the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement and that had led to the European Re¬ 
covery Program. The major principles and objectives of the charter were, 
in various ways, written into the principal documents governing the 
European Recovery Program. Some of the requirements of American 
asTicultural and shipping policy were also specifically reflected in the 
E^nomic Cooperation Act, and the influence of American agricultural 

policy was directly reflected in important parts of the chai ter. 

A new set of relationships between the different segments of Ameri¬ 
can foreign economic policy developed between the spring of 1947 and 
the sprints of 1948. The issues that came to a head in the negotiation of 
the Havana Charter had appeared in one form or another m all recent 
phases of that policy. At Havana the United States, striving to assert 
ireneral principles of multilateralism and nondiscrimination, sougi 
keep the use of restrictions other than tariffs to a minimum. The Americ^ 
negotiators found it necessary, however, to insist on provisions 
safeeuard the subsidies and import quotas required by the domestic agri- 

cultSal policy. A large group of the so-called 

ential Irra^ements and import quotas in the interests of 
velopment. The European countries, in general more accustome 

the United States to governmental controls and to the leg’f 

eign trade, insisted that provision 

Great Britain, were preoccupied with immediate probleim that h y d 
not always clearly distinguish from long term problems. 
concerned with the maintenance of special-preference s) ^ 
imperial and colonial relations. In addition, the attitudes o g 
conducting state trading operations had to be reconciled wi 

can j ^t«rof The Havana Charter therefore 

escape clauses, reserved rights, and transitional arrangements, and 
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fleeted die dislocations not only of the Second World War but of a whole 
generation. Its major commitments, however, covered an extraordinarily 
wi e range. In addition to a general undertaking to consult on all matters 

of in the area covered by the charter, the members 

co-onpr;,d e significant commitments in respect to employment policies, 

tion^T H ^.^°"nniic development, the negotiation of tariff reduc- 

nd the avoidance of restrictive practices, state trading, and proce¬ 
dures of investigation and recommendation.« ^ 


Parallel to the development of a liberal commercial poliev and the 
negotiation of the trade charter was the United States 

analogous principles in the fields of international commercial shippfne 
princ 7 Jles^™d"lim'/d between protectionist 

1 p and limited fiee trade princioles In * *i 

inl^^td merr from ''"a”'’"*' 

long-ra^ge aircraSra Ir/t T.l^TnT " 

flights. Its shipping industry however eni long-range 

the freedom of action of the uXd sZ “d 

policy considerations. “ ® '=)' conflicting 

chanf marine.'’^ me*ure"'of‘'d 

sufficient American flag shipping tfha“ndTe 'If “"“dered to be 
trade of the United States Th^ r • u ^ cent of the sea-borne 

the requirements of national defense for 'the “ansponati!'’'’ 

dudes the maintenance of an Amra^- ^ “ajor war. It in- 

of expanding to meet emergency requirement^'' '''''"® 

volving as it did high^*cOTtfTnmmL?'''r"® ''** '''• 

siderations, called for continuing thf^ and security con- 

the shipping industry had expanded i protection under which 

the war. This polic/was not fn almi X preceding 

policy pursued by the Government in rllated^X commercial 

two policy lines has resulted Prior conflict between 

Commission had sold eleven hundred Maritime 

of a broad effort to revive world trad^ f Purchasers as part 

Pobey objected strongly to this action, aTir,:;h't&:f;"‘ Tf"' 

‘The development of ITnU c ^estoiation of World 

that arise in consequence of th policy in these fields and fh 

L" ProblenX of United domestic factors invo^lvTd problems 

coiuidered hate U.^deuiT'' 


not 
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urged its continuation, the authority to make such sales ^vas allowed to 
lapse by the Congress. A later executive proposal to transfer American 
ships to European ownership, made in connection with the Foreign As¬ 
sistance Act of 1948. was also rejected, in spite of the fact that it would 
have contributed directly to an accepted policy of economic aid. 

The United States also participated in a conference called by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations in February 1948 to 
draw up a constitution for the International Maritime Consultative Or- 
aanization, one purpose of which would be to encourage the removal of 
discriminatory measures by governments and of restrictive practice y 
shipping concerns. But the United States was itself using government- 
owned ships in private operations, operating them as governmental proj¬ 
ects, subsidizing both the construction and operation of privately owned 

ships, and controlling the allocation of cargoes. general 

^ There is certainly a conflict between foreign aid policy ge 

commercial policy, and shipping policy that cannot 

account of the economic problem field. A s.m.lar conflict ^ 

cultural policy, and even more significant ones can ei' “P . 

eign and domestic economic policies generally. It will be m e g 
see if a pattern of restrictive policy aUo develops m the fieM o cml 
aviation if that industry begins to lose its present in erna p 

dominance. 

developments of the last two YE.4RS 

By March 1950 the European Recovery Program had reache a - 
way poim. In iu first two years, American aid to Western Europe ndud 

mfllions for 1948-49 4.eoo millions for ‘949-5o> Tto 

covery to which this assistance made an f „;,,ip3Ung coun- 

stantial. The total industrial production of Ae si P P j 

tries was one third higher than it had been at * f production 

gram, and it was well above the prewar renth. 

was nearly at its prewar level, but popu ation ^ ^ revived, 

and agricultural imports from J Inflauon- 

The situation in agriculture was t .n,- .8 auneared to have 

ary tendencies, which had been very strong in ‘ 94,-4 PP ^ 
b«n generally checked. On the other hand fto be little 
receipts and expenditures was still so wi e measures. Though this 

hope of closing it by 1952 without resort ‘ slighdy over 

unbalance was reduced from 7.4 1 ion ,,n.ven and in the second 

4 billions in .949-50, the rate of reduction -as tmiven, and 

and third quarters of .949 some of ^ of individual 

These over all figures conceal th g P . ^ others of 

countries, some of which still had serious fiscal problems 
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which were already finding it hard to maintain full employment. The 
figures do, however, indicate that the central problems of ERP were no 
longer those of rehabilitation, in the sense of restoring production, 
ut of marketing, distribution, and exchange. In view of this change, the 
competitive position of European industry in dollar markets, the expan- 
sion of production that would save or earn dollars, and the expansion 
o nondollar sources of supply took on a new urgency. Bilateralism in 
Europe and the persistence of intra-European trade and payments re¬ 
strictions came to be regarded by the United States as among the major 
obstacles to the solution of these problems. Increasing pLure ias 
ranwquent y brought to bear on the European countries for removing 

counties shorirn”' participating 

e asked to move in the direction of an “integrated” 

European economy had influenced EGA policy from the beginning, even 
In .ru?yT«rthe c integration had been given, 

finally reached that each OEEC country, with the advice o 7 ?i, VA a 

uns, would submit a specific annual program and » 
gram of broad objectives and ^ ^ four-year pro- 

for final approval. At the same time the OFFr f i, ^ashington 

suited in the negotiation nf .u ? ’ ^ater re- 

and Compensation Agreement. ^ ”‘^^'^*^*'opean Multilateral Payments 

Under this agreement forecasts were made of fh 
surplus and deficits between each pair of OEpr ' Prospective trade 

countries were then given the right to d i. The debtor 

and the creditors in turn were Lnted 7* 7 «spective creditors. 

States equal to these drawinL S fhe d United 

tional aid were in effect gifts In adHT rights and the condi- 

pensation features of ie umeem^ A 

ailoc^doro^Tf l-®tVo" 7 hr^ made its first 

settlements in dollars between the panii^7a7“ "’oold make 

On October 16, 1948, the day on SX'"„® unnecessary, 

signed, priority was given to a studv f™- agreement was 


signed, priority was given to a tu7y fXXdX'"“ - 
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and drastic import cuts. The continental countries, led by France and 
Belgium insisted that such measures would reduce the productivity ot 
labor, create political and social difficulties, and destroy the tourist trade. 
They argued that the dollar deficit could be reduced by increased intra- 
European trade, by a more extensive use of colonial resources, and by a 
co-ordinated investment program; and that drastic cuts in imports were 
not required. It became apparent that numerous adjustments m national 
policy would be necessary to arrive at an over-all plan, and in February 
1949 steps were taken to secure the participation of senior ministers 

in the work o£ OEEC. . . 

These developments within OEEC illustrated the extreme difficulties 

of economic integration in Europe on the basis of national ^P"- 

cept^of a regional division of labor and toward national self-sufficiency. 
These difficulties were accentuated by the special position 
the joint recovery effort. The first OEEC f 

a time deadlocked over the amount to be assigned to ^onal Ad 

ministration, and it was not until April i 949 ^ rmicem expressed 

in admit Germany as a full member. In view of the concern expresse 

in Europe at reviving German competition and of the security considera- 

" Sed in* a.'.ajor economic decisions about .t . urn 

derstandable why the role of OEEC has continued to raise spe 

problems. .. rr A Indicated to the OEEC that it was dissatis- 

united Stales ~ to — ^ the 

on a narrow bilateral basis. 1 P P ortnallv used to settle 

drawing rights and conditional aid tha were 

bilateral trade deficits should be mans era ^ drawing rights 

to another, and that some issue " Teater convertibility 

under the payments agreement became extre 7 the^United 

solution was finally reached new payments agreement 

fell short of providing intra-European currency convertibility. 

in the meanwhile, many specific problems ^ 

decision were being considered. One ° |assistance that 


ecision were being consiae • .-rsrnmoditv assistance that 

••counterpart” funds, the equivalent vidue o Another was the 

participating countries had eposite i billion dollars of loans 

mnc^ed .0 
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principle of ofi shore purchases, particularly those in which ECA 
dollars were used to finance purchases in Eastern Europe, and elsewhere, 
of commodities in short supply in the United States. As agricultural sur¬ 
pluses d^eloped in the United States, the scale of such purchases became 

“rw*'lch”,r '“r agricultural prod- 

ich the Secretan of Agriculture declared to be in surplus had to 

Ik purchased in the United States. There was strong pressure to require 

ire specifically earmarked for the 

purenase of such surpluses. 

b> f/eshauemlr," problems svere overshadowed 

dcialuation of sterling and other currencies. In luly 1040 tile OEFP 

?i.. ..t/i: should submit to the council a 

list of the imports on which it was prepared unilaterally to relax imnort 

r" tnri^r “^ch it was p^pa^^i” accep 

reciprocal relaxations. Before fhpc#» i;cfe , i . ^ ^ o accept 

whole situation was changed bv ,I T T '“hmttted, however, the 
exchange crisis. development of a British foreign 

^vashi':gtrTnd'^'Toinrr;:.Cri::mS^^ 

01 the dilferem lsirts orun'itri tares iT" 

•already been set^forin thrS^d^NL^'^^t 

Woods Agreements, ,xnd the Havana Chart"* 

specific courses of action that had been ri ^ mentioned various 
simplification of United States emtom. “"sidered. Two of these, the 
of further tariff reductions were in .h “"d the negotiation 

States commercial policy Leeislat l “‘ublished United 

in preparation and' w„:',d Ifr^re 

ceptance of the ITO Chiu-ter. In the nrZT f"’' '>>’ ^n ac- 

iriultilateral tariff negotiations had ifeen ctptarf *,"a 

was .0 be held in September Tofo .J ,hL "'’"f "'gntiation! 

turn of commodity agreements on certain nm r** "'g°tia- 

balance of payments. Another United ®"‘ish 

“««• °f international invest 


Finally 

formal abrogation 

Britain that reoni 
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tions, they did agree that the British shortage of dollars should not in 
itself force Great Britain to reduce its purchases from areas where pay¬ 
ment ill dollars was not necessary. They accepted the kind of discrimina¬ 
tion that was permitted both by the Articles of Agreement of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and by the Havana Charter to countries in 

balance-of-payments difficulties during a transitional period. 

The original postwar position of the United States with respect to 

discrimination was thus substantially modified, and a still further modifi¬ 
cation was implicit in the acceptance of measures to relax restrictions 
among OEEC countries while maintaining them against the United 
States. One of the important questions emerging is whether or not such 
discrimination will lead merely to the perpetuation of sterling area ar¬ 
rangements and to a preferential treatment of one anodiers trade by 
European countries, or whether it will represent a transitional stage m 
the p^rocess of arriving at multilateralism and currency convertibility^ 
This^estion arises in various forms in several of the problems discussed 

A part of the solution of the foreign trade problems of Europe lies m 
the underdeveloped areas. The course of their economic development wi 1 
affect their capacity to absorb European goods and to 

of [hf Zy lays in which the problem of economic development has 
affected postwar economic policy. It is one of the mam preoccupations 
tunin Nations, and i's a major concern of I"-natmn^ Ban . 

It was also a dominant issue in the negotiation of ““^a„ce 

sistance to underdeveloped countries by a program of techn c 

and by stimulating the flow of private Truman’s 

tougural Address of January eo, 1949 - The general ” 

The special investment problems involved aie 

amined below. \ nr^Min? forward 

By the end of 1 949 both OEEC and EC^ 

Europl. On October 31 the steering committee <>£ ,heir 

that participating countries should by other through 

quantitative ^^0 dfy the administrator of ECA indi 

Lted clearly that the United States would pr«s - f”“^^p,an 

amounting to • nothing less than an "ZaZntment of the 

economy." This was followed early ■“ *95 ^ and by the 

Dutch Foreign Minister as political conci 
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Unior^'*™ American plan for a European Payments 


dial > payments union proved to be extremely 

.nfela ion a„ K fundamental problems of European 

^ome firmly committed but also the problems connecte^^fth det^.' 
g the position of the pound sterling in the arrangement. 

of the"unkp!? major foreign economic policies 

This was true a^oTth^^eZ f ' T 

The Congress had before it meamres fm ,'h P™«dures. 

on petroleum and an amendment to the r '"’P^®'"°" ""Po" quotas 

appropriation act that wouInrXrt h Corporation 

of the General Agreement on Tariffs and T^adTin ofder‘’m''”'h'i‘‘““°" 
imports that would interfere Tv.fh ri • ^ older to prohibit any 

grams. The legislation providing f agi'icultural adjustment pro- 

assistance pro^am Td Term^ltar: ru: 

bill, but the proposed appropriation of nr omnibus foreign aid 

duced to 9K millions The r ^ i a million dollars had been re- 

still only provisionally in effect"^"^^ gteement on Tariffs and Trade was 

was the need for ecOTomVallsfa^^^^^^ "T ‘’'''^'°P‘"S- One of these 

Communist advance in Chdn 7 b acute by the 

newly formed regimes in that area difficulties in the 

between the economic aims of ECA^ndTh'^^* possibility of conflict 
the military assistance program under tl requirements of 

veloping within the United States a conflf de- 

" ^^7;:rd:rn”xs; ::r - " 

trade restrictions against United Stato ^"i ‘■'scfiminatory 

*at they were necefsary to c^er^^lC 7“ 

problems were also in prospecfas a .In fn f domestic 

‘Ural products heretofore financed bv ECA rf 7 **"“'® of agri- 

In one way or another earh7;7 

all problem of the United States balanre 7 '"'^“* “ P"‘ *0 over- 

view of foreign economic policy bv the r As part of the re- 

March .950 ashed Mr. Gofdon^X *e President in 

y. lormerly Secretary of the Army 
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to make a comprehensive survey of all the elements that enter into this 
over-all problem. Such a survey raises the basic issue whether the 
United States will be able for the first time to develop and put into eitect 
a consciously co-ordinated balance-of-payments program, involving fun: a- 
mental problems of both commercial and investment policies. The prin¬ 
cipal features of both these aspects of the main problem are examined 

in some detail in the two sections that follow. 

COIMMERCIAL POLICIES AND THE 
BALANCE OF PAYIMENTS 

The continuing disequilibrium in the balance of payments of the 
United States described earlier in this chapter is the most important sing e 
economic problem in the postwar world. It wUl rema.n 
as a substantial volume of international trade ts directly or 

dependent upon large-scale American grants to other 

str^tive solution will depend, in part, on the extent to which American 

imports and the outflow o£ American capital can be tncrease enoug 

sustain a high level o£ American exports. has been a 

Durine the past two years a decline m American exports has been a 

^fnnt hrtor in reducing the abnormal postwar export surplus 
more important tactor in reauciug uic * 't'^ c mndderable 

than an increase in imports and ioreign investmen • restrictions 

extent this has been the result o£ discriminatory uZw 

Such restrictions reduce the over-all volume of trade a 

from the most advantageous channels, though they may or a . 

on a lurther drastic curuilment o£ ‘"““^'ysnhtions would 

solve the American balance-ol-payments ^ solution would 

in all probability ^sequences The contribution that .American 

have many undesirable co q ’ j ^ o£ living, and to inaeasing 

resources now make to maintaining . ^ • strength of many other 

and serious problems of adjustment within the American y 

“rhe^’united States Government holds > P-— 
not to be £ound in measures that partners with common 

policies o£ discrimination ^ measures that will allow 

made to expand and to come mm b^-c^n ^ 
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1 he United States Government has also taken the position that all trading 
countries, whether debtor or creditor, have a responsibility for reducing 
obstacles to an expansion of international trade. It has been unwilling to 
accept the view, often advanced by other countries, that the primary, if 
not the sole, responsibility rests on the United States. The practical prob¬ 
lems of United States commercial jx)licy are therefore concerned with the 
way in which these responsibilities are to be discharged. 

If the obstacles to the trade expansion desired by the United States 
are to be removed, serious problems of the allocation of resources, of the 
utilization of man power, and of tlie investment of capital must arise in 
almost every country. A substantial beginning has been made in dealing 
witli these problems through United States foreign-aid programs, and 
the stage has now been set for further progress. Such progress is impeded, 
however, by the reservations that many other countries hold regarding 
the stability of the American economy, by the uncertainty w-hether the 
necessary how of American foreign investment will follow when the 
forei^-aid programs are completed, and by a disposition to believe that 
t ie Lnited States is not yet willing to “behave like a creditor country.” 

here is also considerable doubt in many countries whether the United 
States will make foreign loans without requiring that the proceeds be 
s,.nt in America, w.ll refrain from dumping fts surplus agricultural 
pioducts abroad, will accept a substantial increase in imports, or will be 
moderate in its subsidies for shipping and international aviation. 

” t^veloping Its pohaes for re-establishing a multilateral world 

and 

other cconoml '^r"’ inconsistencies created by some of its 

nconoraic poltcies. It has also had to lake into account any of its 

actron thar^m h^'e led to courses of 

on that »ere discriminatory and restrictive in their effects In some 

™rr"n 'r: 

tailed for' special prote«i‘vn,Lur« "in 

international comp::"-1 pr:.::r “p^^ 

In general, the countries of Western Fnr/M-sa. 

bility of an expanding Korld trading system whSilrntw"’ ‘"hi " h 
export to the best markets rather than to ^ ^ 

trade with countries from which diey imDorT"H 

and discriminatory measures, which wire inttoducld 7"^’ 

nres to cope with the maladjustments of the a^d 

ddhculty Of returning to 

lemporary measures have 
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continued for so long that they have resulted in a reallocatiun of resources 
to fit a bilateral trade pattern. They have also created economic groups 
with interest in retaining them. 

Within the limitations set by all these factors, the United .Stales has 
attempted to secure international agreement to a program that accepts 
the general principle of multilateral, noncliscriminatory trade. The United 
States in negotiating such agreements with other countries has acknowl¬ 
edged that exceptions must be made in the application of these principles. 
Such exceptions w'ere included, for example, in the Articles of Agree¬ 
ment of the International Monetary Fund, in the Charter for the Inter 
national Trade Organization, and most recently in the Economic Co¬ 
operation Act of 1950. The latter provides that ECA aid shall be used 
to reduce the amount of dollar purchases of the participating countries 
to the greatest possible extent consistent with maintaining an adequate 
supply of the essentials for the functioning of their economies and for 
their continued recovery. It also records that it is the sense of the Con¬ 
gress that no participating country shall maintain or impose exchange 
or trade restrictions in discrimination against the United States which 
are not reasonably required to meet a deficiency in its balance of pa\- 
ments or in the requirements of its national security, or which are not 
authorized under international agreements to which the participating 
country and the United States are parties. 

The problem is to co-ordinate specific economic and commercial deci¬ 
sions in international affairs in relation to the general policy of promoting 
multilateral trade and of establishing equilibrium in the balance of pay¬ 
ments. 


In its relations with other countries the United States must weigh 

the advantages of requiring strict adherence to the 
commercial policy against the advantages of achieving the fullest 
agreement and mutual understanding. Many countries advance 
objections to the implementation of this policy in u , or t ^ ■ 

beyond acceptance in principle pending “'evolution of odte pr« g 

the major trading nations of the world. If in its negotiations 
States faUs to create the wide measure of undersmnding and ' 
needed to restore such a system, it may be forced to a op 
commercial policy in a wwld of discriminator} practices. Hpride 

In dealLg with concrete problems the United States ^ 

in each particular case whether a rigid insistence on even 
will advance or retard the achievement of its 

necessity for such decisions can arise in connection with the mterpre 
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tion and application of undertakings or agreements already in effect or 
m connection with differences that are not specifically governed by such 
agreements. Broadly speaking, there are only two alternatives. 

The first is to reach agreement on mutually acceptable conditions 
that will limit, define, or control deviations from the general principles 
of multilateralism and nondiscrimination. The United States has been 
firmly committed to this alternative. If, however, it should find itself 
consistently in a minority position in international economic organiza¬ 
tions or confronted by policies that it believed were incompatible with its 
^ng-run objectives, the second alternative might have to be considered. 
This would be to resume full freedom of action by withdrawing from 

international economic organizations and to take unilateral action to 
meet specific problems. 

effectively followed unless (.) the 

tsi the"? commercial policy are explicitly accepted' 

[hat ' accepted discriminatory practices are applied in a way 

are made to^hoTth^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Even if the chiter is reteed!” t wHl h^ -m 

alternative in many resnects Th« r- ^ssible to follow the first 

and its scope enlarged to include proWs'ons 
and ^mmodity agreements taken from the charter. 

constitutes a genial” problem'^of^rtsterling inconvertibility 
States has 

face in suddenly and comnrplipnc* i . Great Britain would 

•nevertheless steadily tried w brinJ^R removing such features, it has 

policy into line with American ecLomi‘“ V* —“"““'rcial 
have been accepted in principle by the Brhish gT*' objectives 

culties are of a practical kind, and from , „ ’'‘"“t- The dilfi- 

sist of divergent estimates of what can safely b^r® 

ITO'ch^'' Agreement 
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Other negotiations, like the Anglo-American-Canadian conversations of 
1949 and the negotiations with the British on the inclusion of sterling 
in the European Payments Union, were more specifically related to the 

problems of the sterling area. 

Great Britain has given frequent and explicit assurances that it wdl 
direct its efforts toward ending the situation that makes it necessary to 
operate the sterling area in a discriminatory manner, and it is still bound 
under the terms of the loan agreement not to impose discriminatory 
quotas against United States trade. The United States has agreed, how¬ 
ever, that this obligation cannot be fully met until the British reserve 
position has been strengthened, and that the rule of nondiscrimination 
shall not be so applied that it prevents an expansion of trade between 
Great Britain and countries with which it has no balance-of-payments 

difficulties. _ _ . ^ „ 

It is to be noted, however, that although the Economic Cooperation 

Act of 1950 recognizes discrimination of the types covered by these under¬ 
standings, it instructs the EGA Administrator to take remedial action to 
prevent'other types of discrimination. This provision in effect resets 
fhe freedom of action of the United States in the dispute over sterhng 
oil,” which was currently causing strong feeling.* The acuon of the 
gress in this instance suggests that even under present liberalizing poli¬ 
cies retaliatory action against discrimination by other countries can 

be entirely excluded from American courses of action. 

As long as the United States follows the first alternative as a mat 

„£ general ;olicy. opportunities for such action are, 

limited. But they would be greatly increase 1 e Agreement 

hnth to reiect the ITO Charter and to renounce the General ^ 
on Tariffs and Trade. In that event, the United States would be free 

Ll Jw the second alternative. Although this would 

would \e made more difficult by the cumulative of 

co-ordinating policy in order to reach a eonstruc.ne soffiuonjf 

problem of the American balance of payments wou ^ times 

L p^ibilities of counteraction by other countnes would at all notes 

have to be taken carefully into account. absolute and clear 

The choice between the two alternatives is 

cut. The question is one of emphasis rat / of subjects 

decisions by the United States on multilateral international 


its actions should be bound by some t 

commitments. If the United States were to withdraw Irom 

• This dispute was settled in part soon adet ffie pisw of the act y 
tiaUon between the American oil cotnpan.es and the Bnush. 
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present multilateral commitments in the field of commercial policy and 
wei^ not to enter into new ones, major decisions would have to be made 
with respect to the use of the freedom of action thus gained. Should 
the United States attempt to create trading principles without serious 
reservauons? Should it threaten reprisals against countries that refused 
to participate in such a system? Should it make a unilateral offer of freer 
trade w.A individual countries as an inducement to participate in such 
a system? Should it return to bilateral tariff negotiations of the most- 

torv nr?rd tariff regardless of the discrimina- 

y p ctices and trade barriers in other countries? Or should it use its 

mean°^a'ndon'in' il” ^ T'* P°*‘'^’ '*'ough this choice would 

has followed”? sMc^tdlv™ 'tZ 

_ !• , ’ even though such a course w'ould tend fr» 

omp icate rat er than to solve the balance-of-payments problem. 

world':rat''iZTretattor.o* f “P-‘''"8 

the interactions of foreign economiZZ^ P™’’’'” “"cems 

Domestic agricultural policy in panicuT 

already indicated a noiiV t i,-^u i illustrates the problem. As 

quires the frequent me L^a^kultulal support re¬ 

weakens the position of the United Stale w 
of trade barriers in general At ^ advocating the reduction 

cultural Trade Policy" Advit.;^ CoZidee^rfhf D 
mmZh" Z";' ' 5 - ■ 960 . the concL:;» :a?,STd'':haf 

considerable share^oT^he^irnHs^-” levels^for fny 

With efforts to develp intrnationrr'tm^e TnZo^Z^t 

p“ aZZwr-” tht ett of ml: 

that objective wiU be acceptable- M I • ^ will defeat 

because prices are above those frori^ increases the difficulties of evnnrt- 
programs of export dumpine whi?? sources of supply (a) 

t“2 ZtTS T. t'n? a';™ JrprZr ““"'■-■,(5) 

government controls necessZfn’theh effeT™ “““ lKcause‘of"lhf 

similar nationalistic nronram. t v cSccuve operation: and r-1 1, . ' 

in other countries to mpTace ourj a »( uneconomic 

demands for restrictive aj^tion <nm wilUea,! "^XTr 
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There are three possible approaches to the solution of this difficult 
problem. The United States could eliminate the undesirable effects de- 
saibed by the committee by ending those features of its domestic agri¬ 
cultural policy that encourage agricultural overproduction. If this were 
not feasible, it could seek, to mitigate their harmful international effects. 
A possible method of doing so would be to reduce imports of agricultural 
products that were accumulating in the hands of the government only in 
proportion to the domestic restrictions imposed under the support pio- 
gram. This would, as a matter of fact, represent the application of a 
principle already incorporated in the ITO Charter. For some com¬ 
modities, a solution could perhaps be found by using the technique of 
intergovernmental commodity agreements. A third method would be to 
restrict the importation of the agricultural products that the Goveinment 
is purchasing domestically in order to hold up prices. The grounds for 
such restrictions would be that imports in this situation increased the 
burdens of the Government in its price support operations, but the logical 
outcome would be the total exclusion of such imports. If the third alterna¬ 
tive were adopted, present policies would in the main be continued, and 
international objections and the counteractions of other countries would 

have to be dealt with as they arose. 
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Miijor Problcuis 
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flow of investment capitiil^ nutional security and economic ^^ell-bcin 

Under cxisiin<2[ conditions, national security must be tlic more im- 
portant of the two ami must always be taken into consideration even in 
decisions that appear to be purely economic. 1 his situation has been 
reinforced by the adoption, on the part of the United States, of the con¬ 
cept of collective security. The success of this adoption rests upon the 
establishment of political stability and on increased economic produc- 
ti\ity. For this reason the questions of capital investment for economic 

development cannot be decided on economic grounds alone. 

The economic interests of the United States in foreign investment 

are two fold. First, in a country whose economy is based on private enter¬ 
prise and the profit motive, it is part of the duty of the government to 
assist in developing domestic and international conditions that will in¬ 
crease the opportunities for private enterprise. Second, there is the more 
general consideration of the relation of American national economic 
well-being to that of the rest of the world. Although American foreign 
trade is small in comparison with national output, it affects large sectors 
of industry and labor and provides an outlet for a large and stea i y 
expandingVoductiva capaci^. A decline in foreign sales scould have an 
adverse cumulative effect on the rest of the economy because of the close 
interrelationships among all parts of the economy. Forei^ investment 
would serve a double purpose by improving productivity in other coun¬ 
tries. thereby increasing their ability to export and at the same time 
enlarging the potential world market for United States exports, mw- 
ever, the sire of this potential increase is limited by ‘hejl^” '? 
import restrictions still obstruct the flow of tmporis to the Uni e ^ _ 

A program for tire carefully executed lowering of tariff barr.ers and lo 
securing a steady flow of foreign investment is thus an essentia c 
if the goal of an expanding export trade is to be achieved. 

In addition to these two major material factors there is 
of American people in the well-being of others This good “'8 ^ . 

Sionary work by aurches, and governmental programs of “ 

sistan« in Latin America. The same spirit is now emb^.a tn ^.ng 
degrees in many of the United States programs of , 

Recognition that well-being in one country is dependent on well-bemg 
"* ^The United Sutes Government has reco^ized the 

period have been described ^bove^ In ^9 "Vhe 

formulate a longer-range policy, the Point i g 
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objective of this program was to make American technical knowledge 
available to the underdeveloped countries to assist them in their develop¬ 
ment programs. It is expected that the creation of a more favorable 
economic situation will attract the necessary quantities of private enter¬ 
prise and capital from the United States. Furthermore it is expected 
that increased productivity in underdeveloped areas will assist in the 
hnal stages of European recovery through increased multilateral trade. 
As a further aid to the flow of investment, the Congress was asked to 
roaden the authority of the Export-Import Bank to allow it to guarantee 
private foreign investment against risks peculiar to such investment. To 
acconipany this program, the Department of State has begun the negotia- 

development to improve the conditions of entry and the treatment of 
private investment in capital-receiving countries.^ 

adequate for achieving a large steady 
Wable condUions. Forfhis reason, adSaiToHcTde^t 

mg American investment policy must be made. ^ ^ smns regard- 

made L Je 

whole. ^ United States and of the world as a 

The three basic issues involved in this problem arp tu 
foreign investment required- ( 2 ) how thp tt j c ^ ^ amount of 

and (3, how a mom fatfbl Zam ^0^1!. ‘“PP'^ 

developed in the capital-importing countrils'^Th ba 

States capital required in the preset .fM ?■ amount of United 

issue. Two entirely different standard f ^ highly controversial 

limits of the problem. The first is based ° ™®^*tirement set the rough 

by the variou^ national de^elo^^^^^ determined 

out with varying degrees of sludl and succe" ' I eT m' ,^“""'P“' 
required for a co-ordinated proaram to n 7 I investment 

ire industry and agriculture, and to develoTtV ' * '“"omy, to modern- 
concerned. Many of these plans have been rr '“r"” ““"“-y 

as impossible to acliieve in view of the lack of or 
dmimstrators, or in tile absence of political a a ““^bnicians and 

Food and Agriculture Organisation in a rTptTT?';" 

‘This subject was comn h • ° ^949 the 

velop^. Areas,- to UnAeMe- 
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United Nations Economic and Social Council, examined these plans in 
order to establish a very rough approximation of the amount of invest- 
ment required over the next tour years. Excluding ins estments in the 
United States and Canada, it amounted to .13 billion dollars per year, 
8.5 billions of which would have to come from international sources. 

In spite of these criticisms most underdeveloped regions are faced 
with a problem the solution of which requires simultaneous action in all 
sectors of the economy. To raise the standard of Using, there must be 
increased agricultural output. This requires new techniques, equipment, 
and marketing organization, as well as increased irrigation, power, ancl 
transportation facilities; and all these require capital and technical 
knosvledge. The greatest difficulty, however, is the development of alter¬ 
native employment to prevent the expansion of population in the agri¬ 
cultural se^c Jr from absorbing the increased output. This development 
requires die further import of techniques and capital equipment. It 
raLs the difficult problem of selecting for development the mdustnes 
that are best fitted to the resources and needs of the country, ta mg 
account of the importance of increasing productivity in other ^ectors 
There are grave domestic obstacles to the implementation of s^ 
a program even if external technical assistance and capital are ^vaila e. 
First there is the small volume of domestic savings owing to i le o s 
pa!c'apUa incomes and the still smaller volume available lor d-lop J 

economy-an honest, effective governmental administration and a isork 

able fiscal and monetary system—is often lacking. , j • 

Ftally, Uiere are the foreign exchange problems involved m the 

use of foreign capital. Loans and ‘ ^eta To 

this the borrowing nations must eventually develop a net e p 
position The lending countries must develop an import surplus or i 

crease die outflow of capital to take care of the repayment . 

Thus the problem is great, and the difficulties numerous 'arieffi 

„ ."rx™ z ...... 

• a u tfv, onri iinrest this problem must be attackea. aoiuc u 
instability and unrest, ims p jpvkfd and it must not 

» "rmi bmden" that il undermines the developing 


“iris the rationale of the second standard, to Hntit 
to what is economically feasible in f of Manu- 

repayable. Applying * 1 ^ „u,gow of American private 

facturers has estimated th a vear provided the borrowing 

capital will approximate 2 billion dollars a > * , p 
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countries create an improved climate for investments. The International 

Bank is also operating on this standard, and in a recent report it stated 

that even with its relatively small resources, it will have sufficient funds 

for some .ime .0 fill the external capital requirements of all soundly 
conceived dev'elopmental projects. 

^Vhatever may be the volume of the American share in foreign in- 
veistment, an important question arises of its significance for the domestic 
economy of the United States. Can this economy support an outflow of 
investment at a rate of perhaps 5 billion dollars a year? Or, conversely 
may not such an outflow be necessary if the United States is to maintain 
high levels of employment and production? These questions cannot be 
answered with any degree of precision, because of the many imponder- 

es that enter into decisions concerning the use of resources in rdation 
to the various objectiv'es sought. 


can 


Another issue is concerned with the channels through which Ameri- 
capital W.I1 be made available tor foreign investment These chaZls 

fi^rclrTnsZ^Irs" Vhe'd ‘T’ i^'^^fional 

among these three, for they a^^rvermutuTltexc:::;: h"”" 

detennine the proper role of each with referencrto Z “ 

soe% investment opportnnities, and to the ^00^^30^ 

Specific objectives sought. general and 

Except in periods of crisis, American investment , 

from private individuals in the form of portfolio or of I 

of the now more popular direct investment type OwnTrs ^ 

investment institutions, on how best toLvesUt rl,h "private 
function to the Government, To use the tradii’ 
to change to a governmental lending program would”'*"* 

versy, and in due course and under favorable a- 

provide an adequate flow of caphal."' conditions it might well 

It 13 of fundamental importance for rani.ei i • 
realize that this is the tradition under which countries to 

and from the American point oFv" h 
accomplish similar results anywhere in the Lrld 7"’ 
if the risk-takers are allowed to profit from theV “ '*‘“"ce-and 

investment may be doubly beneficial tor it h Private direct 

countries technicians and knowledge tile item r •“ ^“civing 

g-est need and «-hich might noV be so “ at q M 

ras of capital investment. Moreover the receivl' ""'h other 

called upon to guarantee that interest oavTi. ® So^rament is not 

forthcoming nor that the investment will be repMd T/' h'“ P"'<x''“Ily 

P • " venture fails. 
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the entrepreneur is the loser, not the country involved. To tap this source, 
the capital-receiving countries must assure American investors that they 
will get fair treatment and the protection of their persons and invest¬ 
ments, but not that the businesses will be profitable. 

Many prospective borrowing countries, however, strongly object 
to depending on private lending. These objections range all the way from 
opposition to private enterprise on doctrinaire grounds to opposition 
arising from fears that economic imperialism will accompany American 
entrepreneurs and capital abroad. These countries fear, moreover, and 
with some historical justification, that uninhibited private investment will 
tend to concentrate on the development of raw materials for export or 
on other enterprises that promise the quickest return, and that the dic¬ 
tates of the market will not allow proper consideration of national re¬ 
quirements or desires in the use of limited resources. 

When a development program is largely the responsibility of the 
government, government-to-government lending is considered more de¬ 
sirable by the borrower. Such funds usually carry more favorable condi- 
tions-a longer-term maturity date, lower rate of interest, and greater 
flexibility in repayment provisions. The postwar experience with me 
flow of public funds from the United States has encouraged this belief. 
The borrowing countries have tended to overlook, however, certain 
potential disadvantages. It may well develop that governmental lending 
will lead to a greater degree of foreign interference in domestic affairs 
than would be contemplated in connection with the investment of private 
capital. The United States Government has learned from experience t e 
need for the right of following public money to its end use, and it now 
insists on it. As a practical matter, the proceeds ot Export-lmport loam 
must tor the most part be spent in the United States directly diereby 
preventing the receiving nation from buying on a commercial basis i 
the best market. To all intents and purposes they are therefore 
L" A continuing flow ot governmental lending could no‘. moreov^ 

be assured, because this type ot lending is contrary to 

in the United States, and countries counting on it might develop domestic 

conditions which would not be sustained by private 

Lending through an international institution wou os ens 

most ot the objections ot the borrowing countries 

over the use ot its loans, it escapes charges ot intervention 
international character. Another advantage is that = 

can tap sources of public and private capiul in , 

and make it available to those member countries Aat r^ ^ 


the 
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excelleiu method for mobilizing skills and knowledge from all member 
countries. Sut this methcxl has disadvantages. The capital-seeking countries 
contend tliat this source is inadequate for their programed reouire- 
ments. The existing strict economic basis for lending, furthermore, does 

not allow for some of the more basic developments that are desired for 
general social and political as well as economic ends. 

In determining sources of American capital, the first alternative 
uould be to place the major responsibility on private inv'^estment and to 
limit strictly the sphere of governmental lending to such projects as 
hydroelectric power, agricultural development, and transportation, where 
u will not compete with private capital. Such a progrL would force 
orrowing nations to realize that private investors are the major source 
of funds in the United States, and it would tend to force the borrowing 
countries either to improve their treatment of private capital or to do 
without additional funds. The great danger in this alterLtive is that 

direlopmen*r^ inadequate at the crucial, early stages of 

The second alternative would be to continue public lending on the 
proerlTlff t feasible developmental 

action, through international conferences and agreements to 
conditions for private investment in the borrowing countries both dmins 

it could combine the oublir [„ t alternative are that 

laii.r x .ii K ^ investment of all countries Th. 

to economi^rbiirA Znan ‘ ™ 

sute, pvernmental lending l^erdVets^X™ 
and private investment wherever it could be found. ® 

international private fovesmem" ““''*‘**'‘”8 » climate favorable to 
in .945 listed the following administrmhrandTr’P'*’''''*'’''* 

arbitrary behaviour by the admiLterin \ “‘I of 
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the ownership of land, mineral deposits, and so forth; (h) restrictions on 
the transfer of profits abroad; and (i) the lack of assurance of appropriate 
compensation in case of nationalization or expropriation. These obstacles 
have resulted from the fear of economic imperialism, a doctrinaire oppo¬ 
sition to private enterprise, the adoption of planned economic develop¬ 
ment in an effort to compensate for a general lack of resources for de¬ 
velopment, continuing balance-of-payment difficulties, the lack of trained 
g(jjYiinistrators and technicians, and conditions of political and economic 

instability. 

There is no agreement on the best means of solving these many prob¬ 
lems. One approach advocated for the United States is to negotiate 
bilateral treaties with potential borrowing countiies, setting forth the 
conditions that are to govern foreign investment. Two examples of this 
approach are the new treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation 

that have been negotiated with Italy and Uruguay. 

Another method suggested is for the United States Government to 

guarantee private foreign investment. It has been proposed that the 
guarantee should cover the transferability of earnings, just compensation 
Ind transfer of payment in case of expropriation, and the right to with¬ 
drawal of investment. The guaranty has many problems, however, that 
have not been fully explored. What is the position of the old investor.^ 
To what extent will the United States Government have to interfere in 
the flow of private investment to determine which investments it wi 
guarantee? What will be the position of tlrird-country investors and com¬ 
mercial traders in time of foreign exchange stringencies? Is it feasi e, 
moreover, to expect many countries to accept binding decisions in ad¬ 
vance with respect to the use of their available foreign currency m times 
of crisis? Then there is the problem of local funds accumulated when the 
United States Government as guarantor pays the investor his earnings or 
his capital in dollars-how will these accumulations of foreign currencies 
be disposed of? Finally, what is to constitute a fair and just compensa- 
?on in case of expropriation or a fan profit rate for prior.ty transfer .n 

“““Thlr'’e'* u” no^qUKdor thft guaranties would encoura^ a certain 
anroun. of private investment. They fail, however to P^2‘‘'„"t 

outlets for American capital, and the conttnutng polittcal and 

instability abroad. Guaranties are no answer to the P • 

l^vell as economic instability in many of the underdeveloped countr « 

even if the guaranties are extet.dcd to cover purely bustn^s ^“nn 
an initial period. In these circumstances they would be "“I'-ng but tfen 
dUguised, publicly directed private lending whme object.ves would more 

readUy be achieved by direct governmental lendtng. 
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Anoiiier method suggested for iinpro\ ing conditions for private in¬ 
vestors is the multilateral acceptance of an international code of invest¬ 
ment by all prospecti\e borrowers and lenders. The International 
Chamber of Commerce has submitted to the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council the International Code of Fair Treatment for For¬ 
eign Investments. Fair treatment for investors and borrowers alike is 
sought by this approach, whicii includes international machinery for tlie 
settlement of disputes and for minimizing the danger of national inter¬ 
vention. The action of the South American countries in attaching to the 
Bogota .Agreement (ig^8) a series of major reservations concerning for¬ 
eign in\e>tnient seems to indicate, however, that this will be a difficult 

problem i„ the present circum- 

rite choice of alternatives or combinations of these and other meth- 
mari r capital depends pri- 

.he majo, responsibility for providing capital will be placL If ,t t 

“e ptindoane'.''“TT " !*''f"**"'"** be attempted. If 

plnfcXr r“laref ‘ending, hLever. 

. . • “ages, the mam hope for developing a flow of 

govern,neZflenTg'mmt' rL onTgelr'ar " 

" ..— 
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Chapter VIII 

The Military Security Problem Field 

r-piHE PROBLEM o£ United States military security appears in three distm- 
X guishable forms. The first relates to the proportion of national re¬ 
sources that is to be allocated to the development and maintenance of 
the military strength of the nation. This is the domestic, or the exclusively 
national, form of the problem. The second concerns the steps that can 
be taken to improve American military security by entering into arrange¬ 
ments with other states or groups of states. The third involves the steps 
that can be taken in and tlnough an international organization--in par¬ 
ticular, the United Nations-to satisfy the requirements of military se¬ 
curity. These two latter are international in character. 

Though these three aspects of the problem for purposes o ana ysis 

can be separated, in reality they are so closely related that a problem 
arising in any one category instantaneously raises 

for adjustments in the others. The maximum successful development c^f 
policies in the international categories, for example, never wholly ehme 
nates the responsibility of the United States Government “ “ 

maintain the military strength of the nation. Conversely, 
power situation that now prevails in the world, even a 

ute Sudty The merits of alliances, treaties, and pacts would come 
quently still call lor examination, as would the security possibilities of 

international organization. , ^ ^ 

The First World War provided an illustration o ^ 

modern major power, if 

bit the United States failed to interpret correctly ,f' 

in the League of Nations, returned to its military 

tional interest, and confined the inteinationa P j „£ war 
security policy to advocating disarmament and the ^ ^„rtd 

as an instrument of national policy. The out rea o The 

War proved this concept of military security o strength 

Unite! Sutes was unable to develop its “^ ‘.^crmidal 

rapidly enough eitlier to narrow the scope of the conflict 

sts-iges to protect adequately its obvious interests. 
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1 he l^sons of the Second W^orid War emphasized those of the first. 

This time, hoivever, the lesson was properly read. For the first time in 

Its history, the United States committed itself in time of peace to join 

other nations in a comprehensive international organization designed 

to maintain collectively the security of its members.^ As far as military 

security was concerned, the United States had modified its previous 

security policies. Instead of depending upon its own military strength 

supported by limited treaty anangements and fortified by a deliberate 

avoidance of involvement in international controversies, the United 

Suic> accepted the collective security system of the United Nations as 
one means of providing for its national security. 

‘he concept of 

.1 formulated tor the United Nation/was 

th^here 0 ^X 7 ““" fi- -"“ior nations, and 

th?a^!^J B “ '"“JO'- "“‘ion it another major nation is 

e a^ressor. Because of the threat that is implicit in the expansionist 

rienX"?eaT"“'' has 

K . . . ; rcpuDiics ot tne Western Hemisphere were alre^Hv 

a regional security and collective self-defense arran^e^ 

XaX a'n': AssistaX (XrTo 

North Atlantic Treitv collective self-defense arrangement-the 

porunt efforl tha. the United States has recXl!7l!t T 
•i- ^ ^ action in the international fisair? hm i 

Asia in or*77Mo r X" *" and 

ruken in the muitilatXi'^eemX 

hrat«7u7 “uiXuTd^ 

sought protection by other mJ!h^ t courses of action that 

-athod, were XdXXn a^orfX -7 *■'“ ‘hat these 

Nations. For example specific refere^c '*'* f^harter of the United 

' See ch “^‘angements Strengthened the 

pp. Chap. 9. “rhe United .\ationi Problem 
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United Nations by maintaining conditions under which it had a chance 
to function as designed. Furthermore, the various congressional resolu¬ 
tions and acts which authorized the participation of the United States 
in regional and other collective arrangements for defense reaffirmed the 
over-all objective of American policy to be the achievement of mtci- 
national peace and security dirough the United Nations. Ne\ertheless, it 
appeared that the search by the United States for military security was 
shifting from a world-wide basis under the United Nations system to a 
regional basis under specific treaty arrangements. But the recent action 
taken by the United States and other countries under the auspmes of the 
United Ltions in connection with Korea indicates that the ^n^ed States 
has by no means abandoned its search for security through the Lnitccl 
Nations system. In this case action by the member smtes un er a recom¬ 
mendation of the United Nations is the instrumentality. 

The extent to which the over-all problem o£ mihtaa 7 
expanded has made security consideratmns an increastn^ ^mportam 

: e bl taLeJ m fit considerations of milita.7 ’ 

Uiey have forced a reexamination of the national factors in militaiy pottei. 

Tf Dolitical arrangements for regional defense lest upon comm 

inter” ts" a conimon t^nderstanding, and a widing-s - c-ptomis. 
Uiey are ^ P^‘ psychological advantages 

increasingly clear, nowevei, uiau „ orlpnnate to meet a 

following a purely ?<>““ j j required. It is this fact, more 

military and international elements to- 

than any other, that br g rti-nhlem The effectiveness 

gether in a ^-P-'^tirpToWde^^^^^^ militaiy security by 

with which the United States proMde ^ military 

multilateral and bilateral arrangemen s p ^ furnish the states 
assistance that United Smms. able and , 

with which It joins for col 

related to the measures t grates was 

The need for asststing nat Defense Assistance Act. which 

authorized funds for military asstsunce meg 

Atlantic Treaty, to Greec , .. military, in the general region 

Pf China. T>>c act also jrermitm^^^^^^^^^^^ i^j i„ 

signatories of the Rio Treaty, P rojjs together the 

the United States. But this omnibus authority. 
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luil.tar; assistance aspects of both the multilateral and the bilateral 

secuniy arrangements of the United States, has by no means settled the 
questions involved. 

The miliury requirements of Uie nations with which the United 
Stat« IS now associated, the manifest inability of the United States to 
sat^y ^em all. and the possibility that its military obligations may be 

K.licv'mon all raise a significant 

Tn h l "" ' arrangements 

the VtrTll "\!l •Jni'ed States and on one another. Under 

ulhuJ ' '1'^ ■n'fsrated defense of the North .AtlaLc area The 

streneth of he t ''""“Sh its efforts, the military 

Ciigth of the Rio Treaty nations is built up, the defense of the West 

Su™'." h “P"" United States 

plan to m rui. ‘me^7''™“‘‘“ “ligations, the United States must 

lapan^All rese merurew' r "" Afstria, and 

miliury asMstante li. otliei "‘‘i'"""’' "'‘'‘“ty strength, svhich, like 

liotential of tile nation A ixilicv'mol'r*^'”^' h economic 

that should be leachcal I'lstei, mmi " 

iiaiioiis and the military sirenalh of ^h*^ ‘‘“'stance to strengthen other 
Aiiierican opinion and United State r States. Until recently 

policy of Great Britain and France held°toThe*'’'’^"'i‘* combined 

nomic strengdi to econonu^lnd ^Tit^^rorr"" ““ ““■ 

the allocation of resources for ^‘''““oo-At the present time 

largely by economic considerations is r^nUr"!!'^*’ controlled 

latter in the lace of a developing and funy®acc«"edTh‘‘'"“ 

security, ^ ® accepted threat to na- 

The varying interpretatinnw ru 
the cuicent debate on the halancetet“mttal:““’‘‘“" 

'^pons. Insofar as the .Vmeri^n mon ^ i of atomic 

*»dcrfd to ha\e f>cen a major detenentthese weapons 'vas con- 

concept ha* become invalid; and insofar''as’The aggression, the 

atomic weapons was assumed to have hai 5 possession of 

“*« of Soviet ground and air forces in F checked the 

totraining power must now take some ‘*”'*°P”'C"t of a 

1°™- Whether the new 
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form will be hydrogen bombs, atomic weapons for tactical use, or the 
imposition of mass against mass or of fire-power against mass, is a ques¬ 
tion for future determination. 

These considerations account for the pressure to re-examine the mili¬ 
tary security position of the United States. They also give direction to 
the re-examination by defining the principal problems of the moment 
as to determine (1) the weight to be given to national military strength 
as a factor of national security; (2) the bearing of regional defense 
arrangements on the military security of the United States and on one 
another; and (3) in light of the existing situation, the measures that the 
United States should advocate in respect to the international contiol 
of atomic energy. The first two of these problems are discussed in the 
remainder of tliis chapter; the third is taken up in Chapter IX. 


NATIONAL MILITARY STRENGTH AS A 
FACTOR IN MILITARY SECURITY 

The domestic elements of national mUitary power are derived from 
the man power, natural resources, and industrial capacity of the Nation 
fnd national military strength is the result of the development of thes 
elements. The allocation of resources to the development y 

strength must always be balanced against the ^ 

Lcause the United States alone among the Western nations has 
the necerry resources and economic 

burden of « ri" nlnrhowever, are also 

S3“onTthe same -“-.‘hat pr^id^nmiona, « 

The Srlt^rorS^ one concerns ^^^e tom, amount of 

"'s “ni^n" fTh^'toul rar:hou“,d he devoted to the military 

strength of the Unimd States. political one. In financial 

The first question is an “ P^ ^ nation should 

terms, the question “XjXof de°veloping the national military strength 

and to increasing that of anotht: L perils to 

necessary to consider always ^ existing international situa- 

nauonal security that ^Xtance being furiihhed to other nations; 

tion; the amount of economic *3;,tance in furlhering na- 

ihc efficacy of foreign economic and military assista 
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tional security; tlie essential requirements of the Government; the rela¬ 
tion of national expenditures to national income; the eifect of a national 
eficit on the economic stability of the nation; and the degree of inter- 
erence with normal peacetime economy that the nation is willing to 

accept in order to divert the available national resources to national and 
collective military strength. 

The second question is a military one. It concerns both the amount 
o national resources that should be devoted to national military strength 

s^en^'ih resources between national military 

strength and foreign military assistance. The United States Congress 

Uni?.d%ri requirements of the 

n ted States and then determined the amount of military assistance 
t at could be furnished to foreign nations without injury to die United 

stenlr””””’'- for'national 

. e determination of the amount of military assistance that can 

^Ss“nSar CO'‘T “ P“'‘'-“‘ -d el‘„rc 

well as military considerations, and these are often less tancrihi^ u 

— szt: 2:r4’;,‘r;" 

tional military security. ^ g as a factor in maintaining na- 


mental t '7'^' 

tors that enter into the nroblem- There are several fac- 

mobilize: how much the Xr K '‘'““W 

with the United States under the North iWant' T “P”'®'* “ operate 

ments can, with the assistancf of it Unit 

meeting the danger; and the manner in iwch ht^ 
l^uive assurance that in the event i a 

the treaty will meet their oblieation. attack, all the parties to 

plan for the defense of the Nofth “PP^'ctl integrated 

lense recently estimated iomye, T^U T' D- 

years, with military assistance from the Iln'i a'l “c fooc 

cate of about one billion dollars’ worth i “"‘‘"“ing at the 

o a >ear, to strengthen the Euro- 
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pean treaty nations to the point where they will have a reasonable de¬ 
gree of security against armed attack. According to the chairman ol the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, even this goal will depend on the maintenance of 
the present rate of progress in planning and on the concurrent effort 
of the European nations to rebuild their military strength from t leir 

own resources. Because of the attack on Korea all this may be speeded up. 

As far as the North Atlantic Treaty is concerned, therefore, the 

determination of the weight that the United States should give to its 
own military strength, aside from these supplemental:)' supports, in¬ 
volves consideration of one firm and three speculative requirements^ The 
firm requirement is that the military strength of the United States should 

be adequate to accomplish the military tasks ‘•ave '>«" 
to the United States by the integrated plan lor the defense of 1 
Atlantic area. The first speculative requirement concerns 

requirement as insurance against laUure or —y o any 'he 

Si. riIn ih. I.,.™ ."ii"2 

nations can build up their ovm military strength suffic.entK pro 

for a reasonable degree of security. halanced 

The third speculative requirement concerns the nature 

7r£ s r.."« =" 

place upon the yited j„i„r Chiefs of 

ing and the control of the seas, x 

Staff has, nevertheless, stated that: 

... die estimate that Western wL^lhould come.’ It means the 

total effort that the United ^ retaliation, if necessary: it means 

full effectiveness of our Naval air arm in keeping the sea 

'“'len'and toping supplies flowing, as well as defeating any submarine 

mLac^f and it wLlS nfean "a"very strong effort by our Amay. 

In the view of die Secretary of 

for a bynced ^ ° iUtary responsibilities. 

Beyond iu obligations u^y th ,,, J accept^, 

the United States has other ' q inevitable accompam- 

tional concomitants of U ; ^ States has an inherent re- 

ments of a major power status. The United 
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sponsibility to protect its national interests wherever they be threatened. 

ith the extension of military and economic aid to the nations of south¬ 
east Asia, the iniuation of the Point IV Program, the extensive existing 
programs of foreign economic and military assistance, and the obliga¬ 
tions of the United States under the terms of the Rio Treaty, these in¬ 
terests are indeed world wide. W'henever a show of military strength 
^sill contribute to stability and international peace, moreover, the United 

tates has an obligation to itself to use its military strength for this 
purpose. 

The action taken in Korea has introduced a new element into this 

situation. Even if a war with the Soviet Union does not eventuate, the 

United States may well find itself involved in a series of incidents similar 

to the one in Korea, any one of which may make a substantial demand on 
.American military strength. 

.h. ^*1' ““"nal military requirements that have been noted here and 
e niihtar,- responsibilutes assumed under collective defense arranee- 

sTdTofTlin ?F “■"■nitments, are no more than the tlo 

aris« fir!t hom^e dT 'l "'T"? 

he difficulty of making an estimate that will fit all nossible 

contmsenaes tn a highly unstable international situatTon It "S also 

om t le ifficuhy of satisfying both national requirements and inter 

.w:r:LTmfth‘r r.ZsZt:t 

make on available resourTes!'^'' economic, political, and social interests 
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This favorable condition was brought about, however, only after the 
conflicts had begun. The current policy of the United States of seeking 
to provide for its military security through peacetime coalitions of na¬ 
tions that are bound together by common interests and threatened alike 
by aggression from the same source is therefore a new and untried 
American policy. In no previous instance during peace has the United 
States entered into treaty agreements with groups of other nations for 

the collective defense of all of them. 

The regional defense arrangements that the United States has now 

entered, or may enter in the future, are intended not only to deter ag¬ 
gression but to inspire peacetime unity and collaboration among the 
signatories. As the President of the United States explained in one of 
his addresses during May 1950: •'Today the United States is engaged 
with other free nations in a great co-operative endeavor to preserve free¬ 
dom and achieve peace in the world. . . . Together, nations can build a 
strong defense against aggression, and combine the energy of free men 

everywhere in building a better future for us all.” 

The Rio and the North Atlantic treaties are the products of this 

kind of co-operative endeavor. Though they are frequently thought to 

be much alike, they were actually developed out of different bac - 

grounds to fit different circumstances. The Rio Treaty was a follow-up 

of the Act of Chapultepec of March 1945- The act in genera an t ^ ^ _ 

in particular were detailed projections of a long process o c® ^ . 

the inter-American system into an organization for maintaining p 

within, and the security of the Western Hemisphere. 

Between September 1947. when the Rio Treaty was ^ 

signing of the North Atlantic Treaty in April 1949, suspicion 
trust of the Soviet Union increased, and international relations 
the ^rowing intensity of the cold war. After five urop - ^ 

joined in the Brussels Treaty in March 1948. the 

Vandenberg Resolution in June 1948. which pave g ^ western 

for extending collective -urity arrangements beyon^^^ 

Hemisphere. Although the resolution leaffiime seciiritY dirough 

United States was “to achieve , excLt in tL 

the United Nations so that armed force shal no ^ ^ ./favoring 


• " ir also expressed the view of the Senate as favoring 

common interest, it also expres mllective arrange- 

“the progressive development of regiona^ an association of 

ments for individual and collective self-defense and 

the United Stales in such airangements as has , security." 

effective self-help and mutual atd, an as a ^ Marshall 

A few months later, when it was commmed^by die^^^ 

Plan to the economic restoration of W ,„,,ion’£or collective self- 
took the lead in creating closer gioup co-op 
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defense, and it negotiated the North Atiantic Treaty, which was signed 
in April 1949. This treaty was given practical support by the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act, which followed in live months 

for collective 

O^tn/r T Tiu " I 5 ' United Nations 

to restore provides for enforcement measures 

contains ^ “ conflict between its signatories. It also 

contains provisions for specifically complying with Chapter Vfll (Articles 

5 -. 53 . and 54) of the United Nations Charter, as well .as with Article ci 

funct Zn”' "I'™ ‘he oc^t/ s 

functioning as an arrangement for collective defense under Article a, 

of thrLcuritrc° permanent members 

te not proWd^r" f ‘'”= “‘h^r hand, 

signatories*^ and Its n ™«siires against offenders among its 

tL imlr 'a P"^”™'""® '“’■r limited to compliance wiUi .Article si 

ment of dh^^MamonTth^' 'he pacific setti^ 

Rio Treaty Ls been in^effecrir'"*’'’!’-"’ “"1 ^e 

pose. The North Atlantic Treaty how^^ 'TnT" 

intended to provide for joint action bv if ’ * ^o designed. It uas 

defense against an outside aggressor and n^f f•" common 

the device o^ group arranJelnf*’'“''“K 1' i» P^^ible that 

in the Far East and the Middle e”? D ir‘'"f?i‘° f”"'’* °* 

Acticleji of the Untd'Sirns Chtlr tI” 

ance Act, in fact, expressed the view of the r " 

a joint organization consistent wi.h ,1 *,I^t P^P'"* °f the Far East of 

to establish a program of seltheln an T ***"*T" “* ‘''’ations, 

develop their Lfomic nd sort. .l1ir/“^‘ co-operation designed to 


rights 


develop their economic and social well h“‘“' ‘“■“P'™'''’" desig 
and liberties and to protect the! • safeguard basic 

The Rio and The NWh a , ’ ' 

to implement them, along with proTisarf” measures taken 

"'deration by the United States’ Most 'equiring further 

boied in them needs to be examined fromTh"' "‘1 '*’' 

"ecurity. of ensuring the national military 

The problem is to determtu i 

rangements on the military secZtl I, T’lf or- 

“olhee. ^ °> 'he Vnued States and on one 


in 
con- 
em- 
iew 
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The supreme measure of the value of regional defense arrangements 
to United States military security is the extent to which such arrange¬ 
ments can contribute to essential military ends. The veiy nature of 
the agreements themselves may therefore have substantial effect on the 
desired results. Considering the Rio Treaty as a collective defense ar¬ 
rangement only, it is similar to the North Atlantic Treaty in many respects 
but differs from it in others. Both require reciprocal military assistance 
under the principle of mutual aid. Both provide that an armed attack 
within a defined area, on one or more parties to the treaties, will be 
considered as an attack on all, and both obligate all parties to take such 
action as may be deemed necessary to assist the nation attacked. Each 
treaty creates a strong presumption that an armed attack under these 
conditions on any of its parties will result in the collaborative military 
action of all. Neither treaty, however, makes such positive military ac¬ 


tion obligatory. . 

To be effective in providing for the military security of the parties 

to either the Rio or the North Atlantic treaties, the presumption con¬ 
tained in the terms that an armed attack on a party to either treaty wi 
be met by tlie military action of the other parties must become a cer^ 
tainty. This requirement can be met only by the pro^r so ution o 
political, economic, and military problems, each o which is 
itself and is dependent upon the satisfactory resolution of other pro ■ 
lems in the same and in other fields. Politically, the end “ ^e soughns 

individual treaty nations. Economically, all must 
of economic well-being that it contributes to the combined mo _ 
militarv streneth of the treaty nations. Militarily, strong arme 
ruHe Sped trained, Ind prepared through effective p W 

rU miSta^'^collaboration. Complete 

“mSeSed to ensure effective collaborative defensive ac 
tion if an armed attack should oemr. therefore to American 

military security, is much greater in Europe *0 

sphere, United States has been 

political and economic ”es to the en»mage^^^^^^^ 

to the development of ^ta^ « ,o®.he improvement of the 

Atlantic Treaty nauons, Tbj P States from developing 

"^reVoTTa; n^t^ the s'ame measures that it considers essentia, 
""Zre is no Latin American economic program similar to that for 
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Europe, and no comparable military assistance is being furnished to any 
of the Rio Treaty nations. There is, however, general support of the 
trathtional principle of solidarity among the American republics and 
the Organization of .American States has functioned satisfactorily in 
settling minor disputes among the Rio Treaty nations. There has been 
a market! decline, on the other hand, in military unity among them 
since the end of the Second World War. This has been manifested partly 
by the failure of four natioiis-Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, and Peru- 

Panama’ nH P by the failure of both 

..ov,^ ‘ Proiection of the Panama Canal. Unstable 

anHatuL'", -»P-ons 

full collaboraiin*^ "o' conducive to 

do not imoTre oTT® u '■'Publics. These circumstances 

ftnsc arr^a'r “"“'"f Western Hemisphere collective de- 

gemems will be a reliable means of contributinff to the mill 
tary security of the United Slates. routing to the mih- 

R«« uic cniiea states has not undertaken to hn.M ..w »i, -i- 

assistance on a graiitlasV irhir' '’h "lilitary 

governmental agencies for ihe pu c^ase o" milit ““ 

•erials in the United States. The UnitedItaTe i!"^ equipment and ma- 

I-atin American nation, with militara traMi?o ® 

agrtcnient basis anti in snm/a r-ac ui ^ niissions on a bilateral 

progress ha, been made toward elTect‘iv“bilatcral “"adorable 

Such bilateral militarv -.rr:,n bilateial military collaboration. 

Europe and by die unified acL„ of the Un"t^ State 

France with regard to political matters i^^r! 

integrated plan for the defense nf Is 


integrated 

^>y the Defense Committee h^c k * " ^uantic area, drawn up 

Council and the treaty nations Thl ‘be North Atlantic 

■nent the plan have been estimated anr,he n '» ‘niple- 

nomic Committee has examined the probIe^^f'"“ Finance and Eco- 
-enw Eight deaty nation, are being ^Xd ^h'""'- 

Act of ,949 a„j i„ accordance with Xe lem “‘r“ h Assistance 

_‘be North Atlantic Council me,™ -a 

i>ed that 



natioiu by their nnhfaH a 

y tneir united efforts should build 
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modern defense system capuble of withstanding an exteinal threat di¬ 
rected at any of them. It established a committee composed of deputies 
to the foreign ministers of eacli nation and charged it with the duty of 
increasing the effectiveness of the treaty organization. The council issued 
directives for the co-ordination of the work of its subsidiary urgaiH and 
emphasized that the problem of adequate military forces and of the 
financial arrangements needed to provide them should be examined as 
one and not as separate problems. These directives were formulated on 
the assumption that if the combined resources of the signatoiies tsere 
properly co-ordinated and applied, they would be adequate to provide 
for defense without impairing social and economic progress. I o accom¬ 
plish the most economical and effective use of the forces and materia s 
available, the members of the council agreed to urge their go\einments 
to concentrate on balanced collective forces rather than on balanced 
national forces in building up their combined military strength. 

But many difficult problems must be solved before there can e 
a high degree of assurance that the treaty nations will stand together 

in the event of an aggression against one or more of them. A t ^ ^ 

designation of deputies to co-ordinate militai7 and economic me^ur 
for implementing the treaty terms and the approved plan for integrated 
defense is a step forw^ard, their recommendations must e 
national governments before they can become effective an ^ 
to carry them out must be provided by national legisla n ■ 

this prLess national and international political considerations as ^ef 

as economic and military ones, will play important par s. 
result in no agreement or in inadequate national action. 

A military issue of particular significance in this ^ ^ 

arisen from the recommendation of 

anced collective forces to replace . „roDOsal each treatv 

to which most 7““"^ 

saty for its individual defense, would 

specifically designated elements. ^ an integrated force 

provided by other treaty nation, whether of 

for the collective defense of all. The orreot the arrange- 

raajor or minor importance in the defense sc eme, _ • 

once it was agreed to would be even 7'' Toull be less suong 

would then collapse, and collective y tie national forces. 

than if they had adhered to ° it imperative that 

The scheme of balanced collective forces “ak^. event 

all treaty nations respond by taking co ectiv e 
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fail^ ^-u' them. I( a single important nation 

alol xT thf r«t can stand neither together nor 

- ndf; T each party to assist by taking 

the use*of a'r ^ "d ^ “'c*' action as it deems necessary including 

in concert ZTi! T '» action 

a see 1 7'^ =■ fi'i'nry alliance aL 

the ConpcsTtTdeclare constitutional powers of 

:t:■ "r bl¬ 

ench nativmal c:t,^a.^:;Te' 

the Soviet I nioM Olathe other Inn, I v ° ‘"creased by 

Hhether gi nuine or not, might have’ d “O". 

"'"St iniponant consideration uill'be the "’’’’ri'' '’"'"’P* 

the fidelity with which othel^s w^ adhte ^ 1 , 

treaty nations of yy es.ern Europe will hedtl m “"™“" ^he 

for evarnple, if tile Tnited Staterdoes not cl'earlv r'""''’' '*'' P™P“^'’ 

mcctintr its obligations under dl •- ^ ‘^‘-inonstrate its inten- 

'onstitutitdnal difficulties; Similarly the 

^.ltls^led that the European narin ^ ui States will want to be 

obligations if thev find a hope of^r'^V ''dhdiaw from their treaty 
the United Siatc and the Soviet 

will l^^TnfluTn^edrmXvrrT'thc"^^^^^^ tovvard the military proposals 

an essential factor d tL t L ^"“ed States will be 

fering wi.h cheii social and econoi^Tp^iimsrdT '"‘- 

and miliury assisiancc will diiefot b^lTr’i"® 

“on, ihe Congress may make lo pro,«, Any stipula- 

‘eresis of the United Slates will also be e' “”'f military in- 

effect on the individual and common Inmv their 


I 


3nd ^:x^:z stfof 

‘arv security policy. In both areas Cre!t n”""® ^“tes 

' ■tt I States are concerned in maintaining “"d the 

■s v. king dK spread of communism brnTh,® “"d in 

“ “nfltc’ting. t;: di:~ 

y ^n-> ot resources and 
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power between the states of the Far East and Middle East and he 

ter would be almost meaningless from the point of view of military 
security Comprehensive regional defense groupings in these areas would 
furSmore iLk the political jusuhcations of either hmo“-^‘j-f , 

tion of solidarity underlying the Rio Treaty or ‘"e ~ 

foundation of the North Aljantic T^atyjhey wouH mstead,^o^ 

Western Europe and on the fear of aggression felt by weak and neaiy 

independent states. iv/fifldle East would require, 

p^amnnal defense arraneements in the Miciaie i^asi wou u 

therefore, the participation of .he areas are mill- 

of the free nations of the areas. depend upon the 

‘fr to *e ttarijm “atto could contribute to their common 

would require wise political 8 J , principles 

of military collaboration “ .. principle of '•continuous 

in either of the areas, and it is o defined by the Vandenberg 

and effective *el£-h^nd these areas would 

probably amount to ‘"d^duri U d collaboration as the 

by the three major nations, in aaaiiion 

three nations could induce. Britain and France toward 

The attitude of the United States, Gre»t Bmam _ ^ 

some of the Middle East nations has b«n mdm ^ ^ J ^ 

of the former of May i 95 « these states 

Israel. Although the three powers ^ 

to arm in the interest of their inter ^ ^ „■ 

the defense of the area at the same t ^h 

sponsibility to interfere by action » nreparing to violate frontiers 

it any of the local smte, "“^c'ic/ar^angement diat the 

or armistice lines. The coUec X ^ wiUingnms m 

League proposed at its meeting in June 95 r ^ditary 

accept Western infiuence and guidance m 

assisunce. . .„„ional defense arrangements have 

In the Far East, where various reg l^d development 

been proposed over P“^'”u„iicd States military 

gr nted in a form that J Tht a-Uement. however, 

„rion of Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and Laos. This 
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w^as made before the communist attack on the Korean Republic took 

place and before the possibility of external armed aggression was acutely 

present. The fact that such aggression was in the case of Korea met 

through the United Nations and not in terms of any regional defense 

airangement, has again brought into the picture the pattern of collective 
security under the United Nations. 

Finally, there remains to be considered the issue of the bearing of 
the collective defense arrangements upon one another. Co-ordination in 
mditary matters between the Rio and the North Atlantic treaty arrange¬ 
ments might present a fundamental difficulty, for the areas in which the 
two tieaties are operative overlap in the w'estern North Atlantic. The 
United States is the only nation party to both treaties, and such co¬ 
ordination may place on it a heavy strain. Co-ordination between the 
North Atlantic Treaty and possible arrangements in the Middle and 
Far East requires the effective functioning" of a central body; and if 
1 e East and Far East regional collective defense arrangements are 
organized, a central organization dominated by the United States. 

teat ritain, and France may have to be established. This would 
squarely pose the issue whether the United States, by following a military 
security policy that emphasizes regional defense arrangements, is carry¬ 
ing out a policy that is fundamentally in conflict with full American sup- 

port for the Untted Nations and the action taken in Korea under the 
auspices of the organization. 

There has always been a danger that too ardent a pursuit of a 
thf'lT undermine the policy of supporting 

the"'un!”d‘danger of repLng 
n,l,r machinery by the machinery of group arrange 

^ur ro be particularly unfortunate if 

vernment took part in ‘exclusive’ consultations with Atlantic 

Pact members over situations of deep concern to friendly states fn Is“ 
Africa, Latin America, and the Middle East.” ' 
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Chapter EC 

The United Nations Problem Field 

HE United States, as one of the leading proponents of a system of 
international co-operation and as one of the major-power signatories 
of the United Nations Charter, must of necessity take a position on any 
question that affects the organization and operation of the United Na¬ 
tions. Even a question of internal administration, such as the co-ordina¬ 
tion of economic and general welfare activities, requires a judgment 
by the United States concerning the methods it is prepared to advocate 
and support. More significant issues, like changing the voting procedure 
in the Security Council and proposals for revising the Charter, involve 

* * * n view of the strength and 

position of the United States, even the taking of no position at all on 

questions of this importance exerts an influence and constitutes a policy 
on the part of the Gov^ernnient. 

Another t);pe of problem for the United States Government arises in 

further'T ^ “ 

further American objecttves. Such questions as the extent to which 

Nat;'^° f°“gl>t through the processes of the United 

menr^’an^d re r or multilateral agree- 

ments, and regional arrangements and the machinery of the United 

t r .1. r' ->^-4 Americl Ob 

in 1 type of problem. All these methcrfs have a place 

-.e-... a- 

choice is wide and frequently difficult deciriorhaveTbe malT^hont 

States can best design its ^emiLf as"f nat^na^s^^^^^^ 

tional organization when its interest, t; mterna- 

action, although one of its most firmly stated“oWe«i!l7T‘'^ unilateral 

develop a system of continuous interLtional ciowmion Tb’’'’“" ““ 

chapter, can ^ml clX^ ■" 

must reflect-the general state ofthe world “ " n “ ^'““ted-as it 
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ganization was designed neither to replace the existing netwoik of inter¬ 
national relations nor to provide machinery for the solution of all inter¬ 
national problems. Much criticism of the organization has been based 
on a popular misconception of the role that it was intended to play. 

There w'ere no initial illusions about the fact that the effectiveness 
of the United Nations depended upon the actions of the major powers, 
or that the actions of the major powers would reflect the character of 
their relations. It was recognized that any one of the major nations would 
be able to stop action against itself as well as to stop any action by the 
organization as such. It was equally certain that a major nation could be 
coerced only by the combined forces of the other major nations, and that 
because this would be the equivalent of a world war, it was a type of de¬ 
cision that each major nation would make for itself and would not agree 

to have made for it by any international organization. 

The judgment that the United Nations would succeed rested on the 

belief that the principles of international behavior pledged in the ar- 
ter would, if observed, offer a reasonable hope that peace and security 
could be achieved and preserved. There were also other supporting as- 

sumptiom involved in >his expectation. The most ™ ^ 

each of the major nations would maintain sufficient forces to ens 

that those of thL that wanted .P^ tTd a s^m^S 

L Sat the gigantic effort to win the war would -fme" h^ome 
the le,sson that only unity among nations desiring peac 

'"““NeSh'ertrSira's'Lptions was vindicated in the 

ately after The Unh^sS^ other great 

center of power, permitted its military bf <be 

of all proportion to the military strength still kept g Y 

Soviet Union. ^ ^ rate in the 

To some extent, then laiiure^ j ^^ong 

m 4 Mier that was expected of i a ‘ evstem itself. The Soviet 

thc isator nations rather than by defects in -y ^Uctruction espe- 

^!llV by Aeir insistence on public attenlion to ^ 

difficulty ny uicu ^ _^ ^ ^ „,nnld aecravate inier- 

dcmMl nm he fCttled 

Keeping ^ , U giii-e, have at- 

A.«mbly, hetp,rrl of 'Vorld opin- 

the Assembly to seaire tne supi . 
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of political manipulation in the General Assembly in order to get a 
fav<»able majority decision recorded. It has also worked to emphasize 
the power basis that underlies the privilege and use of the veto in the 

Secutits Council. 


The open world forum that the General Assemblv provides has lent 

• 1 — ^ I 

Itself oh 1 \ too well to proptaganda and to efforts to manipulate and or- 
pnize world opinion in support of purposes that had little to do with 
international peace and security or with general welfare. Although the 

k nion has been one of the most persistent offenders in this respect, 

other nations, including the United States, cannot be cleared of blame. 

Prior to the Korean incident there was a tendency to overlook the 

^complishments of the United Nations organization, the record of which 

in the past hve jears includes modeiate successes as well as conspicuous 
failtwta. The 


shadow $utcev^c-s. The constructive inoses that were being taken in the 

njted Nations s\-stem, minor though some may have appeared to be were 

neverihclca slowly building a basis for peace and security.’ It remains true. 

lovwvCT. tliai die full effectiseness of these efforts depends in the final 

ana on the willingness of the major nations themselves to carry out in 

faith the obligations imposed by the Charter and to assure by their 

united acuori that other nations do likewise. It also depends on the will¬ 
ingness of thr m5i;, 


themselves fully of the processes of 
‘''’ations s«ieni provides by working 
' .‘'’T' accommodation, both in 

of the I'nll^ Natimnl^r.'er'’"' “■* P™'*'™ 


■wo broad fid" “• P'-ce in 
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or maintain international peace and security; and the responsibility of 
the organization for formulating plans for the regulation of armaments. 

The success of the system depends primarily on the peaceful ad¬ 
justment and settlement of international disputes. In Article 33 of the 
Charter, member states undertook to take the initiative in using the 
methods of peaceful settlement available to them—such as conciliation, 
aibitration, and judicial settlement—before referring a dispute to the 
Unned Nations. The organization itself, acting through either the Se¬ 
curity Council or the General Assembly, was given the function of 
promoting adjustments or settlements by making recommendations to 
the parties concerned. Although these recommendations are neither 
binding on member nations nor enforceable by the organization, the 
basic assumption was that they would carry decisive weight if they were 
backed by all the major nations not themselves parties to the dispute.^ 
The peaceful settlement of disputes by the United Nations has been 
most successful in cases where the major powers were only indirectlv 
concerned, as in Palestine and Indonesia. But even in cases where great- 
power interests are directly involved, there have been partial successes, 
the Iranian case, although the Soviet Union refused even to participate 

bv.t%. of comideraLn 

y Security Council and of its decision to keep the question on its 

tirG withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran In 

Secur-r^r ^ had blocked action by the 

neighbOTs of Gree*^°"f General Assembly of the northern 

of fcommi sSn r u the establishment 

commission to observe events on the border gave both moral and 

practical support to the Greek Government in preserving the independ¬ 
ence of the country. In the case of Korea, although the General A.ssemhl 
did not succeed in establishing the unity of the clnm Assembly 

the peninsula ‘“d'P^dem gove.nn.en, in the southern par, of 

But in the case of the Berlin blockade TAriuVr. , i- 

to Ae East-Wes, power conflict, neither the SectrA^CI 
appeals of the President of the Assembly and 
a committee of "neutral” members of the Securltv r n 
«ttle the differences between the Soviet Unfo“and th^w “ 

The publicity and study given to the case ho • powers. 

helped to promote the conversations between the SoWet'and 
dele^tes that ultimately led to the lifting of the blockade 

Within the United Nations itself wavs have 1,., ^ 

vent the deadlocks in the peaceful s^tlement of dispuT^tarhaT"" 


e oc- 


*This was one reason whv the sfnw'niie.ei . . 

cedures of pacific settlement in the Security Council!’™'^*’'”" aPPlwd to the pro- 
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curred in Ihc Securily Council. Grealer emphasis has been placed on the 
political and security responsibilities ol the General .\ssetnbly, where 
action cannot be blocked by Soviet disapproval.* Even ii a recommen. 
dation by the General Assembly is not backed by all the major powers, 
it has a moral authority that derives Irom the tact that at least two 
thirds ot the members are behind it. In 1947 the .\ssembly established, 
over Soviet protest, the Interim Committee, composed of representatives 
o£ all the members of the United Nations, to deal with questions ot peace 
and security, to do preparatory work tor General Assembly “ 

conduct investigations, and to consult with subsidiary organs. Although 
the refusal ot the Soviet Union and its satellites to part.c.pa e m he 
work ot the Interim Committee has, on the one hand, t^e 

proceedings of the committee, it has, on the other hand, made “ d'fficult 
if not impossible tor the committee to deal with problems m which the 

Soviet Union is directly involved. 


The authority and power of the -f t'ls^esmdT^Xtrit; 
the peace and to suppress ^ is empowered under Articles 4. 

anTaa ot the Charter to take drastic measures, -ncluding he use 0 

armed forces. But because none of the ”“5 YertorceTrbe 
rime the Charter w. d^f^d, to allow tu 

out i« irion. This limitation does not, how- 

action are governed by me veto p member states from acting 

::LSron"t"lirorrLc:.rTty cound.. This possible course ot 

forces, facilities, and other “““““ ,j,e nature ot the facilities 

■•on its call." The strength of such forces between the 

and assistance are to be Lcurity Council has directed its 

Council and the member states. T J,: but the views of the 

Military Staff Coramitte to exanime ese q questions: How 

committee members are widely ^ivergen ^ 

r4 -v. *» - 

^ r t- rn ''consider the gen 

•The Assembly is empowered b, tlmuSaiV* »”'* Tmli 

peaceful adjustment. 
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in the particular strength of land, sea, and air components. The Soviet 
view is that identical units should be contributed—man for man, ship 
for ship, plane for plane and that deviation from this formula would 
need a special decision of the Council. There is also an unreconcilable 
disagreement on the over-all strength of the forces to be made available. 

The regulation of armaments under the United Nations collective 
security system was conceived as an objective to be attained after a wider 
and permanent basis for international collaboration in maintaining 
peace and security had been established.^ In other words, a general 
reduction in the burden of national armaments is to be expected only 
after the major powers have demonstrated their ability to co-operate in 
keeping the peace. Under Article ii of the Charter, the General /Vs- 
sembly has the authority to make recommendations to member states 
and to the Security Council regarding the principles that should govern 
disarmament and the regulation of armaments. But under Article 26 
only the Security Council, in which each major power has a veto, has the 
authority to formulate, with the assistance of the Military Staff Com 

•Oe • es.abUsh.enc of a sysfen, for .he 

armaments for submission to member states. 


The Unit^ Nations Atomic Energy Commission was established in 
January .946 The commission was directed to make specific proposals for 
he exchange between nations of information on die use of ammk energy 
for peaceful ends, for the control of atomic energy to ensure its use fS 
y peaceful purposes, for the elimination of atomic weapons and all 
oAer weapons of mass destruction from national armaments, and for e^tab 

and from tfr “ '’T" s‘a‘es from the hazards of violation 

he evasions of a control agreement. After four years of neeotia 

.ans with representatkesIr^Vc^^^^^^^^ 

however, the negotiations had been deadlocked for some L. Th 

S!rVtVa^t^[^e°UnkeVs^^^^ hand does not remove the problem oVt^e 
dol of atomic enetgy. The f“®Ae So'-MT '"‘""“‘ional con- 

weapons, coupled witli the fact that the United Smtr'rTn" 

.950 to go ahead with the developmenr 

.ion- .fian •■retlaoion- or 

upper limit for armaments but also to TZwerV" be given not only to a^ 

•trength, especiaUy of the major m^r. r„",' ">'«*' "a-ional milita^ 

.ng uuematioiial peace and security. ’ ^ wi.fiou" jeopard^ 
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new importance to the problem. The problem, togethei \\ith the history 
of the negotiations in the United hiations np to the piesent, is therefore 

treated in detail later in this chapter. 

The deadlock on atomic energy control was paralleled by a similar 

deadlock on the question of the regulation of conventiomil armaments. 

In December 1946 the General Assembly agreed on a set of general 
principles to govern the regulation and reduction of armaments, and it 
requested the Security Council to determine what information had to be 
obtained from member states in order to implement these principles. The 
Security Council then set up the Commission for Conventional Anna- 
ments, excluding from its jurisdiction all questions within the compe¬ 
tence of the United Nations Atomic Energ)' Commission. The commis¬ 
sion succeeded in agreeing on a plan of work and, over the negative 
votes of the Soviet Union and the Ukraine, on a definition of general 
principles. These were (1) regulation should eventually include all stales 
and must initially include all states possessing substantial forces, (2 
regulation can be carried out only in an atmosphere of Internationa 

confidence and security; (3) the creation of such an j'"' 

atomic energy, and on peace settlements ; 

limitations must be consistent with the carrying out of obhgattom as 

sumed under the Charter; and (5) regulation 

safeguards based on international supervision The ^v.et p.op^^^^^ 
which were rejected by the Assembly, called or a 
reduction within twelve months of the land, sea, and air " 

permanent members of the Security Council; for he pro~ of 
atomic weapons; and for a control body to supeiMse the . 

Toater ig 49 fhe Soviet ^ 

both the report ol the commission i„[o,,naiion on military 

posals for reporting, ^ The General Assembly in De- 

cember approved a resolution one proposed 

by the Soviet Union that weapons- 

out a verification procedure) o e a thp Assembly resolution 

In January 1950 '’'j f ^hlr^^sCrTWraa " 

sence^of TeXviet representative, who Secreun-Ge^'”l 

the representation of Na-nalist Chin, m he Cou«^^^^^ , 

Lie in the spring of 1950 urged th ® , „coblems are solved, 

armaments should not be deferred until political problem 
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“but sliouUl haiubiii luntl witli ans rlfoii t.» ica. h ;.-ii 
incuts.” 

AticmiHs to .uhicNC the cullecinc security 'sstciu t j.it is a 
requisite to tl.e regulation of armaments h.nc lo far been unsuccewful. 
largely because of the serious politu tl differences among the major jtoss'ers 
that have developed inside and outside the United Nations This general 
failure, which has Irecn relic t ted in the nvany f dhtres to settle sfjeciftc 
dis|>utes, has given rise to a search for securiis on new lines. Proposals 
have been made, on the one hand, for some foiiu of weald goserament. 
to be achic\‘ed either by snapping the existing organi/aiion and iii.isir^ 
a fresh start or by drastically amending the United Nations C . irtcr. 
On the other hand, proposals have been made for adapting the existing 
system to changed conditions by modifying the veto, by making irreater 
use of the General Assembly in mainuining peace and security, by put¬ 
ting more emphasis on the use ol peaceful methods of sculcmcni. and 
especially by developing regional arrangements. In general these tx- 
rangements have been brought within the liainework of the United Na¬ 
tions organization by being referred to Article 51 of the Charier, to 
\rticle 52, or to both. 1 he first authorizes arrangcmci.tv for collccuve 
self-defense; the second explicitly makes regional sc. urity arrangemenu 

compatible with obligation* under the Charter. 

The struggle to reach agreement in building the syw^ ol c^l«- 

f;.,n cP,-iirJtv nresems the United Sutes with problems o 


esc problein* 
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ordination is vested in the General Assembly and is exercised under its 

gener^ authority by the Economic and Social Council and the Trustee¬ 
ship Council in their respective fields. 

The imernational machinery established to deal with problems of 

cove^'^^d “f “ impressive list. As shown in the chart, it 

linn and e^icu ture, international trade and finance, transporta- 

The Ec^„Zr“"d“r"'; "S'"*’ ^iueation. 

incTud^TT ““Wished twelve commissions, 

and for I " "ramissions tor Europe, for Asia and the Far East, 

ad. . 'America; five subcommissionst three standing committees" 
ships Wilh'^e Unhed Agreements on relation- 

national finance, transport and communications, refugee problems' lab^ 
Rational conferenceTt^rd:: Turmat^dot 

performed" in''^hnechntarfieir'’‘T™‘h'^“‘’ 

'“rte thfera^^' "^d e"c'’rnd'rciarp'^^^^^^ 

of niembcrThip^anTiimdMw r"' functions, inconsistencies 

problems of co-ordination!* A^ttemms^t”""f, ‘‘"‘“d urgent 

made in various wavs- rhrrs h u these problems have been 

staffs of si^cialized agencies? th!onghTeemenrw!™“‘ “r^d 

agencies that provided for i * ™ents with the specialized 

exchange of information and services- i“‘ .”“‘‘"8* “d 

brought the sTme topics to or "'d °f P™rities that 

at the same time. Much remains'^ t?h L” relevant agencies 

efficient correlation of programs and functl^nt "" 

results, .h“e“ ini?au:„ M a'ttdTuend'r r7 
amt toaal betterment has also iten check^^bv 

Political diffetences responsibility. 

began to include not only «“ oX a of welfare 

^iions but also conceptual questions S'hum?'" ‘*"d refugee 

liberties. deadlrv^Vc-- . ^ ons ot human rights and indiV;H,..i 
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and to explore the means of developing educational, scientific, and ail- 
tural co-operation illustrates the nature of the problem as well as its 
insolubility except in a pre-existing atmosphere of agreement. Initial 
discussions revealed basically different concepts, and subsequent discus¬ 
sions led to a variety of conflicts and frustrations. In consequence of the 
fundamental nature of these differences the attempt to draft an inter¬ 
national Bill of Rights had to be broken down into three separate stages: 
the first, to secure agreement on a Universal Declaration; the second, 
to convert this into a covenant; and the third, to agree on measures for 
carrying out the covenant. It was so difficult to reach agreement on even 
the broadest and most general principles that only the first stage has 
been completed.® The kind of difficulty that has developed raises a pro¬ 
found question about the capability of an international organization 
to treat issues of this sort in the absence of common beliefs and generally 
accepted standards. And assuming even partial success, it raises important 
questions about the capability of individual states to carry out m fact 
general agreements reached in the abstract. Can an international society, 
lacking agreement on fundamental concepts, solve its problem of adjust¬ 
ment and change in a democratic way? Can a minority, in such cases, 
accept the decision of a majority except under compulsion? And finally, 
does not the effort to act universally on unagreed abstractions increase 
the very tensions it is desired to reduce, and thus make common action 

difficult even on agieed matters? 

In addition to these basic questions, which are problems of the 

United Nations organization, the United States faces important problems 
as soon as it obligates itself to implement international agreements on 
such matters as human rights. Federal actions run into diverse concepts 
on this subject even within American society. Questions of states rig ts 
and conflicting public attitudes stand in the way of general application 

The responsibilities of the United Nations in respect to dependent 
people are set forth in Chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charmr. In 
Chapter XI, the Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories 

member states undertook to promote the f 

ship Council was established u.,der Chapter XIII to carry out the func- 
tiom of the General Assembly in the adminutration ^ 

of territories voluntarily placed under trusteeship by die governmen 
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responsible for them, pursuant to Chapter XII. The Security Council 
exercises the functions of the United Nations in trust territories desia- 
nated as strategic, and it receives the assistance of the Trusteeship Coun¬ 
cil in functions that have no security aspects. 

In many non-self-governing territories, the war gave great impetus 
to militant nationalist movements that were striving for complete inde¬ 
pendence or political autonomy. Some of these territories, such as the 
Philippines, India, and Burma, have already gained their political in¬ 
dependence. Some, like Indo-China, are still in the throes of gaining inde¬ 
pendent status. Others are either not ready for, or not interested in, 
complete self-government or independence in the near future. The 
problems that have arisen for the United Nations in the field of non-self- 
governing peoples have come largely from the attitude of the Soviet 
Union and other anti-colonial states, which constantly attack the ad¬ 
ministering powers and seek to extend the authority of the trusteeship 
system and to exert over colonial territories an autliority that was not 
explicitly intended by the Charter. 


The picture that has been sketched above of the United Nations 
as it has operated makes it clear that it is not an organization separate 
and apart from power systems that are in conflict. The main problems 
that confront the United States in connection with the United Nations 
can be divided into two categories: (i) those that are inherent in a 
system of international organization and with respect to which the 
United States must take a position by virtue of being a member of the 
organization} and ( 2 ) those that arise in consecjuence of the fact that 
the United States, as a sovereign state, inevitably enters into relations 
with the international organization and seeks to use it for attaining its 
national objectives. Action taken about a problem in either category, 
however, almost automatically creates problems in the other. 

The three specific problems dealt with in detail in the remainder 

of this chapter illustrate tlie types of problems included in the two broad 
categories described above. The revision of the Charter and the control o 
atomic energy are essentially of the first type, the character of Unite 
States operations in the United Nations is essentially of the second type. 


UNITED STATES OPERATIONS WITE 

UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 



N THE 


Whether the members of the United Nations are major or small 
states they all make use of the organization to promote their own inter¬ 
ests and to move toward their own objectives. The cases that come ore 
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-'^»»ons bodies are consequently conditioned by the policies of 
not detw “'San'^tion itself are 

are al o ,tr,r„ "’"“f considerations 

future ca^es dL" r ‘''“t "'^V l^c created for similar 

than then, d- 'P'ccussions of a decision in parts of the svorld other 

cours^ of ""d «"=>''>• ‘he implications that a given 

particular me„?bcrsute“l:esl:i7^^^^^^^^^^ 

incre!::i::;;rd:d^r::et -- ^-e 

common in national legislatures. Bloc votinv has becomra 

feature in the General a\ssemhlv Xh f ! become a prominent 

easily predicted Those of th»s I u Soviet bloc are usually 

lobbying procedures should develt 

been purstd bv somTstater httf^ consistent lines of tactics that have 
middlesi/ed states have on many octsiot 

^nion. uliicli insists otte pr It to^rhr 
b«urity Council, is the stroiLst adstLe ot, 

tbe same time, the Soviet Union hi^ opposite approach. At 

pout IS by emphasi/incT, at least verbaUy Aspect smaller 

-ind support for colonial peoples seeL-mJ- i ° sovereignty 

The Uniud State,, ‘and :MThe ftierTt""' 

on the courses they will follow in the Unite^^^'^'^ 

current world situation, the objeedves Tt, 
ch.ncry and cipabilities of the Unitedtat ot ?T®" 

cr states- For example the Unitecl r ’ tactics pursued by 

•nachinery of tlic i;„i,ed .Nation, TrThi c-ther than the 

^.nmnance of security. This question ^0^8 '‘™‘ 

■he standpoint of how current disputes can considered not only from 

<«Ml on die prestige of the I'niL V , “Iso of the 

preferred to the Lnited Nations, oaITL” disputes 

^ment. the continued existence of anv fnl^^ ^^dlcd in a regional 
oipmrauoo would become doubtOl Th "o''d wide security 

-■« on Foreign Relations on tile ■Ko?t^ Com' 

™P--ng the ur,,,!?!?. 
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to reolace United Nations machinery, or i£ such consultations resulted 
in a crystallization ol views in advance o£ United Nations meetinKs an 

f:snrmir;ip^ed Dact nienibers to vote as a bloc. 

Amlicrn foreign economic and technical assistance and m, itm y a d 

programs also raise questions of whether the machine, > ‘ = ^3 
Nations should or shou _ rreece and Turkey was pro- 

posed in ,947- Charps that ‘ ^ ^ ^s permitting 

•■bypass’ the / o e I Se'^urity Council or of 

the program to be term ina tea o) a 

the General Assembly. 

The problem is to determine the methods of conducting Ln t 
States policy within the United Natioiis system. 

, • f ^trrnepv is whether the United States should use 

The broad issue of stiategy is ;n<;triiment in the cold war. 

the machinery of the States objec 

tive of supporting the United Natmns^ tsob^ec^^^^ 

struggle. It raises a num er general terms, affect in many 

” ... 4i.-.. 

^'“one"of the basic oryns'thTuld it strictly limU 

States should bring be oie ^^ould it bring to the Unite 

the number and the type of ’ j American international 

Nations all the numerous are reasonably solub e 

relations? Should it bring up ) P Union, or should 

and not likely to cause a examine and negotiate 

:t:^err::r irrIgh;. and nm fundamental dec 

"hrrtiorrfcturse of^^^^^ 

fluenced by two considerations- f ^ j^^,p ,he develop 

will conceivably emerge from the die United 

ment of United S‘“‘«P"'‘\J„Quired to deal with a particular ques 

‘""""'in the case of the Italian colonies the of discussions, 
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but the General Assembly, to which the question was finally referred 
was able to work out a compromise solution, mainly because the three 

whT O" 'he other hand, 

the Berifn htocf/Tf' T' '’''“'•8'“ ‘he case of 

arl!d b“ r before the Security Council in ,948, it was strongly 

equinned to T' "hh which the United Nations was not 

destroy the organization. The Security Council was unahle to reach , 

wtt q"uestto„f to'^r f“s 

.t£=s‘:cr;ir - ^eii:: -fref 

tuch a “pm Ip^dHuoreTn 7 h; m'i“- 

especially on whether the Soviet Union con H situation, and 

to participate in or to withdmw from Ihe ulil e7 N T" 

on the content of a single question. 

the Un^teTNaltom inifeenc^ emphasizing in 

Soviet inion 

out the differences between comm • ™ United Nations to point 

there is a strong argument to the V* capitalist imperialism, 

leave these attfcks'u^am “r^^^t^htu^d 

emphasize the virtues of democratic o i- ■ opportunity to 

perialism. Soviet obstructionis Jto tif rT“ vices of Soviet im- 

United States and the other Western ^ Nations has also led the 

blame for the alleged failures of the oiStoz7ti‘o°n 'T “ 

dons frequently to a vote J, to 'q^ce veto". 1 ^ 17 ““' 

In 1948 and 1949, for example the memh I Security Council, 
opitosed by the Soviet Union ivere brouj^ IPP‘'““°"'“’' 

again and again. The number of SoviVi ^ Security Council 

plication of deliberate obstructionism and the im- 

against this strategy is that it is mor^ 7 Z Z"" argument 

P ere of good will and to keep channels maintain an atmos- 

^ons on more vital issues than it is i for possible future negotia- 
General Lie declared in March 1950 th^T” victories. Secretary- 

mstead of on trying to reach a c3etfve s r' ^^^^bles 

concern of all the governments sho^ ZlolTZ 

t™ 7 ; r-“pe ^ “ea- 


Another 

strat^y 
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the United States in the United Nations. This aspea is linked to a prac¬ 
tical consideration at the present moment. The United States is faced 
with a dilemma whenever questions involving the interests of colonial 
powers come before the United Nations, Because of the alignments of the 
cold war, tlie United Slates must maintain harmonious relations with the 
colonial powers. Colonial peoples, on the other hand, are an object 
of concern to the United States by virtue of the basic American attitude 
toward dependent peoples. As a result of this conflict of interests the 
United States has found itself opposed in the United Nations to states 

otherwise aligned with it, . . r • 

The Indonesian case is an example of differing points of view on 

colonial matters directly affecting broader questions of peace and Kcurity. 
The positions of both the British and the French were inevitably influ¬ 
enced by the implications of the case for their own nearby 
of which were also seething with unrest and revolt. The United States 
had to weigh its interest in supporting the Netherlands as an ay in 
Europe and in maintaining solidarity with Great Britain and France 
against the claims of the traditional American prmaple of "S 

demands for independence and self-government. Such 

of action in the United Nations. There have been some " 

make of the different United Nations organs. [ “ tarter gives 

General Assembly and the Security ^ouna . Although 

the security Council "primary ^ has re- 

international peace and security, functions gives member 

sponsibilities in Oris held, ™ X'hrbrL^ up cases. Con- 

states a choice of the organ m which to ^^^ PP ^^ecommenda- 

sideration by the Security Counci a^t_e^^_^^^ consequently 

tions have the support of a j P Security Council 

backed by the P‘>,“‘‘>f“"“hr'se^cur^ CoLcil has not yet been 
has the right to invoke, ^caus ^h nonmilitary sane 

fions gives the Council V “ states on the recom- 

tor such actions as might be taken y General Assembly, on 

mendation of the Counal. Reference of cannot be 

die other hand, has public opm- 

blocked by the vem of a mape P 


iTcan be more effectively brought to bear 
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Choice between these organs is complicated, however, by the Soviet 
interpretation of their functions. The Soviet Union does nol admit the 
piesentation of security issues to the General Assembly, arguing it “bv- 

s^equendv if fh interim Committee of the Assembly. Con- 

Sovierbl 1™''“^’ “'"““'‘‘"8 deliberations may in the absLce of the 
Soviet bloc be ve^ sat.sfactory from the American point of view Bm 

nf produce even sharper divisions throughout the rest 

of the United Nations organization. ougnout tne rest 

with,^"the Unhed “'e forefront of American operations 

tton with the deadlocks that have develoned in ,V a, r 
mission, the Commission for Conventional A 

cently throughout the whole otganization on Z“Tu"e«ion"ofTh" '''' 

concessions it can make for agreement and how far!Tan ® 

particular point without weakening its over all posidon j 7 •*' “ 

these matters involves manv ronc.-^ ° , position. Its action on 

the United Nations system.^ But it mustTe bo^"^ effectiveness of 

the present dispute about Chinese representatin although 

the United Nations, because of thp Sn • k k ” ^ crippling effect on 

Chinese Nationalist’ sat it did ^ot prrvltX“ °^ 
at a critical time when the comm ^ organization from acting 

in May 1,30 r:r “ 

procedure for dealing not onlv wth ih. ^ ^ 

other deadlocked matters. He Lggested a s but also with 

Council at which members would h#» pccia session of the Security 

•ers. Article a8 of ihe cTLr^oTdXTTl "-“• 

mental issues, however, arc substantive rather tha *“"‘**' 

unlikely that the special meetings would se^ve T “d it is 

- e or the other were prepared fundamentally to chaT^TpTwT"' 
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THE REVISION OF THE CHARTER 

Shortly alter the framing of the United Nations Charter, proposals 
began to be made for its revision. During the five years of the existence 
of the organization, the number of such proposals, both official and un¬ 
official, has steadily increased. These have sprung from discouragement 
with Soviet obstructionism, from the presumed failures of the organiza¬ 
tion, from the deterioration of the international situation, and frequently 
from misconceptions of what the United Nations was intended to do. 
During the San Francisco Conference and immediately after, the capa¬ 
bilities of the United Nations organization were “oversold,” particularly 
in the United States, where the memory of a failure to ratify the League 
of Nations Covenant led to extreme efforts to gain public support for 
the neiv organization. A popular belief was built up that the participa¬ 
tion of the United States would almost automatically prevent the recur¬ 
rence of war and would solve all problems of American foreign rela¬ 
tions. It was not emphasized, and consequently not widely realized, that 
there were outstanding problems, such as the making of a general peace 
settlement, that had to be solved by the major powers and with which 
the United Nations was never intended to deal. Nor was it generally 
appreciated that the success of the organization would depend on the 
preservation of good relations among the major powers and on t eir 

willingness to use its machinery. 

At the time the Charter was negotiated, the governments of the mem¬ 
ber states considered that the realities of international relations ma e it 
inevitable that the organization should be essentially a voluntary associa¬ 
tion of sovereign states. It would consequently be an agency of adjus ^ 
ment rather than an instrument of supergovernment. This 
.he tacts imposed certain limitations on the Unitrf Natmns, of wht* the 

most important were the veto provisions. Eac o 

claimed the right of veto as a means of protecting its vital ^ 

smaller powers reltictantly granted this exclmive P-v-lege to *e liv^ 

principal powers, which in turn solemnly ^ cLn- 

T Thronly general exception to the rule of five-power unanimity for 
Isuntive decisions of the' Council is that, in the pacific seujement^of 

disj>utcs, the provision that all parties to a 

r ofherSi:ce majo'power unanimity is required to amend the Char- 

ter, no change in the veto provisions is likely ^ P . soviet 

The belief that the veto has been J.. abolition. 

Union, has led to ‘*''"“tn“d any drastic changes, certain 


more 
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Security Council. Regardless of the understanding accepted at the San 
1 rancisco Confeience, voluntary abstention of a permanent member from 
\oting is iiot now considered a veto. This new understanding has facili¬ 
tated action by the Council in the pacific settlement of disjmtes. 

1 ^ Cnited States announced it had come to the conclusion 

that a liberalization of the voting procedure” was necessarv. This view 
lecened \ndespread support, but it was strongly opposed by the Soviet 
Lnion. and the matter was referred to the Interim Committee for report 
.0 the General Assembly. The United States then submitted to the ln- 

Security Council decisions 

1 .M i The committee 

^ ii ri c 'S48. On the basis of this 

resdutimi !h if h"'’ u""" torniulated a 

resolution tha called on the members of the Security Council to aeree 

an7tL?rm r„'.l;" - P^^^fral 

to ve „ Th Tr ‘"“8'' ®“'’““‘ive, would not be subject 

of disputes fnd't^ '“*“ded decisions on the pacific settlement 

on the pennalnf "’ 1 “'°" '"^tiers. The resolution also called 

■unt quLions T , " “ on impor- 

Aprii'.,, °"m s tt'uLrhrrrifimS't^r^^'i 

out effectively. preiented it from being tarried 


a losst ""eT United Stales and, to 

and fundamental changes, which have been''2mrf 

-pport of groups orZrtTLlrTnTne 

submitted to the Congress a varietv nf r t who have 

posals are embodied Hearing on \h these pro- 

House Conmiiuee on ForTig„^ff°L‘f:“r. “‘""^ ‘he 

Committee on Foreign Relations in il “her 19.59, ond by the Senate 
none has yet been rfporlt to "L fli^f ‘ 95 “- hue 

Cnited .Nations Char.Tr sufh afa td “ P™«"ons of the 

ment under .Vr.itle 5,. ^ihers ad^fim mealrr 

Still Olhers propose ilie amendment of ih ti I ''‘■“"“c states. 

mediately pres, for a rfvisfon o'f ^e ChZr t 

;;.X's:sr" 
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World Court.” The supporters of this resolution advocate the amend¬ 
ment of the Charter only in respect to security matters. They do not 
think it feasible to give any other sovereign powers to an international 


organization. 

Another resolution, sponsored by 22 Senators and 111 Representa¬ 
tives, declares that it should be “a fundamental objective of the foreign 
policy of the United States to support and strengthen the United Nations 
and to seek its development into a world federation, open to all nations, 
with defined and limited powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent 
aggression through the enactment, interpretation and enforcement of 
world law.” Those who favor this proposal argue that peace can be kept 
only through a federal government and that such a government must be 
universal to be effective. They express the belief that the Soviet Union 
would be likely to participate in such a government if the United States 
proved its own good faith by taking the initiative in sponsoring it. 

A third resolution advocates the establisliment of a world govern¬ 
ment with authority in political, economic, and social fields, as well as 
in security matters. It calls on the President to request under Article 109 
of the United Nations Charter a general conference ‘‘for the purpose o 
establishing a true world government” on the basis of a detaile consti¬ 
tution. If such a conference were not called within one year, the resi¬ 
dent would then be directed to call a world constitutional convention of 


delegates elected directly by the people. 0- • 1 1 

In testifying on these resolutions. State Department officials have 

s.id that the importance of changes in the existing 

chinery should not be overemphasized, adding that m ‘ 

Soviet Union, what is needed is not a new over all ^ 

formance on the ones we already have." They have also ^ ^ 

need to detern.ine the full implications of the var.ous 

the Government commits itself to any comprehensive plan. ^ J 

Department does not consider that any of Ute j 

at the present time, with the exception of those for developing and 

ircasine the use of existing United Nations machinery. 

In Aprd 1950 former President Herbert Hoover P^posed > ba® 

• »• f tlip United Nations that would limit its raembeis p- 

Sre"!'•■■‘X Kremlin has reduced the United 

tive of peace and good will.” He therefore ^ b' ^ni e 

tions should be reorganize.! without the Id be Xanized of 

is impractical, .hen a definite New ce- 

those peoples who disavow communism, wl 

Slale Department promptly disagreed 
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with this suggestion and reiterated that support of the United Nations 
uas the tornei stone ” of American foreign policy. Prime Minister Nehru 
o ndia declared that his countiy was one of many that would refuse to 
choose sides, but would ••maintain their separate identity and viewpoint ” 
^cretary-General Lie and General Romulo, president of the General 
. ssemWy at its last session, both strongly opposed Mr. Hoover’s pro- 

-If the conflict between the great powers 
hreaten, CO d.v.de cl.e ..ascent world con.n,unity into two, the rLedy 

n not to harden the cleavage by splitting the United Nations; the wiser 
Jr V ‘^“,"■"'^‘'’'"8 P^'ible to maintain the strength of 

today between the two hostile camps on either side of L chasm.” 


Z of ‘l‘e Vmted States with 

/ p posals for revising the Charter of the United Nations. 

the VnUefZl.r'r' i““es. A broad issue that 

lilt united States Government must face i\ » 

support if proposed by other members of the United 
vening in the near future of a general confmen;, ® 

Vich a conference can be called, under Article loo hv a V * 

of the General Assembly and rhl ^ two-thirds vote 

of the Security Counci/Am d vote of any seven members 

ence might propose would nnr tsai, ir . '-oarter that such a confer- 

■attlied by the live major powers. oft'u''^'' ’’“n 

practical limitations impm^ ^ *0 pmlT’n'? «" <he 

would demonstrate dearly the nrer* ^ ernational situation, and 

and peoples are now willing to delegate governments 

the other hand, there is danger tha^t the authority. On 

in the face of adamant opposkL„ from ,he S '^ould, 

ence* rather than unity and produce an enaphasize differ- 

United Nations. produce an irreparable cleavage in the 

Speafic issues exist in connection with standin 
veto provisions of the Chartf=*r A u ^ proposals to amend 

‘he v«o in connection wL Ae paciS^Z »f 

‘ions for membership, the determination r^”if"^ disputes, applica- 

grounda for collective action, and throrlr fP““- ‘h' 
and nonmilitary sanctions. provisional measures 

The United States has already taken fh« 
shOTW be eliminated in the first Lo ‘mta„ I T"'”’ 

^chteve this elimination hy agreem:„° a~”th “five “ 

s roe hve major powers 


the 
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rather than by amendment of the Charter. In view of Soviet unwilling¬ 
ness to enter into such an agreement, should the United States now initiate 
more formal efforts to modify the voting procedures? The desired change 
would undoubtedly facilitate the reaching of decisions on pacific settle¬ 
ment, but the fact that these decisions might be made over the opposi¬ 
tion of one or more of the major powers would inevitably reduce the 
eff 0 ctiveness of Security Council recommendations. With lespect to the 
admission of new members, advocates of universal membership are espe¬ 
cially eager to modify the veto so that all applicants will be accepted, 
and they think that it might be possible to obtain Soviet agreement on 
this one question. But the past rigid position of the Soviet Union on all 
proposals for changing the voting procedures does not hold out much 
hope that it would be any more willing to ratify amendments even if 
they had been approved by a general conference. The United States 
must consider the possible effects on the United Nations of modifying 
the veto if the only practicable method of doing so would result in the 

withdrawal of the Soviet Union. 


The remaining questions connected with changes in the voting pro¬ 
cedures are more complex. They involve decisions about whether or not 
the United States should advocate the removal of the veto in determin¬ 
in' tire existence of threats to the peace and the grounds for collective 
action, under Article 39 of the Charter; in the ordering of provisional 
measures under Article 40; and in the application of nonmilitary sanc¬ 
tions under Article 41. In these instances the United States must care u y 
weiuh the advantages of eliminating the veto and thus preventing any 
one permanent member of the Council from obstructing formal action 

against the disadvantages of losing its own right of veto 
a majority of the Council favor action contrary 

matters is that the determination of threau to the the W;,’; 

elrcement action that logically ends with the commitment of the 
"■‘"'ThVirof “wh^rrnTdre llntted States shonld delegate the 

•For example, is the whet orf’er^’w do'» by a vote in 

on a two thlrda vote, hiif ii might not b b * „ill jf ever it n 

endangered by such action. 
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control of its armed forces to an international organization is involved 
in proposaJs for restricting the use of the veto in decisions on military 
questions under Articles 42 and 43, but it is raised even more drastically 
y '^loiis proposals for world government. The crux of tfie issue is 
lether the Lnited States should commit itself in advance to the em- 

fiSI!!.''IT in svhich it may not 

nmfon co!!fr,i» likelihood that one major 

use m i r “"d possibly the 

over deci-ioL "P'-'^ed without a veto-right 

ecisions to take enforcement action would hence require that 

armed''^fr“'"‘n"“'"’'^" I’' "-illing '» "lake its 

d forc« and resources available to the Council. Closely related are 

ques ions of whether the United States should relinquish to a woh/o" 
niilitat^"b 'srm.“‘l ^“"^^ption and the establishment of 

•uiiudry Dviscs on Its territory. 

tions^Xther'*’tlw'lT'!* tT“ proposals also involve ques- 

powLrarcom^ o«rhs irs ■“ -'■--■s" 

Uso involved is w.llirgni o 71 ^es'^f :Sd:"by 

-vorld fede'ratiU-W^uld 

final one ol the constitutional chanl thl T,T 

the United States Government coulcrm ■ required before 

Ti^e workability of a woricH^de: 

verse cultural and nolir.-,Ti ^*^"nient formed of states with di- 

dcvelopment and social oriian/zatVr”* stages of economic 

is highly s,K.ula\ive; rsuTcessTlI'r^b^ 

achanf^iv good will alone. * determined in 

* i 

cweni proposals ateut thy^Un'ued'^N"'*”"^^ “ involved in all 

fh. most drastic. It concerns Vhe plsibr^o T ‘'l' 

■utes of the world into two odmsL m splitting the 

Nfr. Hoover’s, frankly envisage such proposals, such as 

•n the terms ’’developing” or ‘ strengthenphrased 
even these it must be coLidered Se, 7 ? 

the same. It i. an oversimplification to sav that‘the 

Muo two camps. .\Ianv points of (ontact fii ^ already split 

Nation, provides the most important of the ' the United 

fTtie weight is considerable, have refused toTorm7tr^^‘''i"^'"''' 

ommit themselves to either 
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group. Is it in the interest of the United States to force such countries 
as India, Pakistan, Sweden, and Israel to choose sides? Some have argaied 
that the United States would be in a better position to assert moral 
leadership of the free world if it broke all relations with all Com¬ 
munist states that have flouted their international obligations. Others 
assert that the United States should be the last to leave the conference 
table or to lay aside the obligations it has assumed under the United 
Nations Charter. They also hold that the United States can exert moie 
pressure on the Soviet Union within the United Nations and that no 
useful purpose w'ould be served by deliberately releasing the Communist 
states from the obligations they assumed when they accepted the Charter. 

The United States must accordingly consider whether proposals to 
amend the United Nations Charter might not destroy the machinery that 
now exists without putting anything better in its place. If this latter were 
to happen, the last means of collective world action would be destro)ed, 
and the United States would find itself in a weaker position to assert moral 
and practical leadership for the achievement of its objectives. 
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^^epartment of State. “Strengthening the 


THE rSTERAATIONAL COiNTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

shima ol (^, h °V »f •'’' fi«' a'oniic bomb over Hiro- 

inherene in „.e7fT'"® P<»-bili.ies 

benefit, to m.nl 7 u ' ""Pon •'»>d the potential 

onlv the L-nited'sfa,° " “T '="''‘Sy '“f Peaceful purposes 

Canarti::::ti’n" - 

bv the Soviet I'nion China a d'F ' eventually sponsored also 

mission LTm^et in7«ne ojratT^^^^^^^ Com- 

the fevie" Cn”ra"nd UmU^smr'i" no's “"'"'‘f "f ''^''"loped between 

t^nited Slates proposed that at * ^ atomic secret. The 

international body This would energy should be controlled by an 

rtt^cse, tiangeTous to Mte latbnal "’»"^Se atomic 

licen« other a, tivitics- and m f^, ‘° '""P^'- “nd 

atomic energy. The control system VasTot ''’'beneficial use of 
After it had been tompletely established effective by stages, 

bombs would stop an7exb'iL"smcks'’wlt'd'h .=•‘<>t»ic 

would be penalired, and no right of veto would' Violators 

non. The Soviet Union, on the other h7 l ^ 

contention requiring the destruction r P'°P°''d an international 

and prohibiung the further productio'’”’""® ""‘P“'“ 

be followed bv® n examinatlr:? thrpro'bler f '» 

The majority of the commissi^ ac7ued 7 a ''’"'•"^'lonal inspection. 
The commission has made thr' African proposal. 

The first recommended a plan of emu^h^ ? ®'™''''y Council, 

“atKl that an impmre had bej r^hed Th'"" 'he third 

impasse were that the Soviet Union had r • h' ■'easons given for the 

"hinging on lutional sovereigntv but that 7"^ 7 '“M“t‘'y plan as 
It^ative Soviet pl« p, L pr7c,- "’""‘''"d 'he 
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The commission therefore recommended that its negotiations be sus¬ 
pended until co-operation among the major nations in over-all pjolicy had 
produced favorable conditions for agreement with respect to the control 
of atomic energy. It also recommended that all three of its reports be 
transmitted by the Security Council to the General Assembly, as mat¬ 
ters of special concern. 

On July 29, 1949 the commission adjourned indefinitely, after con¬ 
firming a resolution of its working committee to the effect that further 
study was useless until the five permanent members of the Security Coun¬ 
cil and Canada-thc so-called six sponsoring nations-met, as they had 
been requested to do, to report whether a basis for agreement existed. On 
September 23, a month before the six sponsoring nations reported to 
the General Assembly, President Truman announced that the Soviet 
Union had mastered the development of the atomic bomb. The report 
of the six sponsoring nations, how^ever, took no notice of this change 
in the situation. The five Western nations continued to support the sys¬ 
tem of control approved by the General Assembly in November 1948, and 
the Soviet Union reiterated its proposal, first made at that time, that 
there be two conventions to be placed in effect simultaneously-one pro¬ 
viding for the prohibition of atomic weapons, and the other for the 
control of atomic energy. The Assembly then requested the six sponsoring 
nations to continue their talks, and recommended that all nations agree 
to renounce such rights of sovereignty in the control of atomic energy as 
were incompatible with the promotion of world peace and security. 
The six nations resumed their talks in December 1949. but on 

XQ50 conversations were suspended because the Soviet representame 
declared that he could not participate until ■'epresent^'^^^ 
National Government ot China had been , 

Lie in the spring of 1950 that every possibility or a f« ^ 

:^:ntists who might produce new ideas for the 

Atomic Energy Commission. He also suggested that an interim ^ 

is:'., .iIS. -1 

present situation of an unlimited atomic race, e e 8 

afford full security. . mnrrete example 

The suspension of the negotiations furnishes a ^oncre - P 

of one of the basic reasons for the failure of J _ 

on a system of international atomic ener^ “""f of the 

nature of the Soviet action emphasizrf one “f ‘he •: 

third report of the Atomic Energy ommissi • nations in 

atomic »ergy is dependent on « ^‘ „Xof the live 

1 C-1J., r^/-iiirv Ir also confirmed tne vie 
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^^'e^tern nations as expressed in the interim report submitted bv the 
peimanent members of the Atomic Enorg\' Commission to the 
General Assembly in October ig^cj: “The Gosernment of the U.S.S.R. 
puts so\ereignt\ first. ... If this fundamental difference could be over¬ 
come, other differences . . . could be seen in true perspectise, and 
reasonable ground might be found for their adjustment.” The General 
As^bly, „s resolution of .November, recognired the political aspects 
e pro tent y recommending that all nations renounce such rights 

IheTromot'io '"f'*’' n"""' incompatible with 

promotion of world peace and security. 

4 

The problem is to fonnuhte the measures that the United States 
■n.gl., adfocete ,or ,ke internntionnl control of atomic ener^ 

strongest pressure for intcrtiational control came in the first year 

K^th 7" 7’ ".r “d Nagasaki The^e 

States, nhich w'itrt ,7^°^'' “^P'"''”’’ Pn«iculariy in the United 

kcnce of views on the system of J- T 

nf the Atomtc Energy bonmdlLn v« 7e itr'h ' 

•he dire consequences that were anticioa.e I’v.v 7wtthout 

-e7fror:;: 

announced in September loiq ihat"th President 

in the Soviet Union. This was taken explosion 

ix>ssessed atomic weajxms and that t ^^’^t the Soviet Union 

energ^t control would be affected * ^atomic 

gave the Soviet Union a powert 1 

pJoiting. Its assertions that atomic ener^^ would" bT°" 
cumulate a stockpile of atomic bombs but for th ^ 

^construction, were intended to contrast wirh^ of peace- 

a ui the capacity of the United States j rnerican statements 

'weapons. In the cold war the Soviet rFc use atomic 

» weapon of terror to add to die thr^^T"" gives it 

tant, however, is the fa“ct that Soviet abilir V 

^tralizes the military advantage the UnLd bombs 

that th^e can h#» Utfi- _• . ^fiese circumstanres o --- 


^ Sk,viec b uiou 
ocliev'e that the Sovu>r i in.-__ 
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Soviet Union may wish to avoid a restriction of its atomic capability by 
merely failing to agree on a control system, or by discouraging the W'est- 
ern nations from seeking agreement in the face of continued Soviet politi¬ 
cal recalcitrance. In the meantime, the argument goes on, the Soviet 
Union is free both to capitalize on the propaganda advantages of its 
possession of atomic weapons and to use those weapons at its disci etion. 

There is a belief among many in the western nations that only the 
possession of the atomic bomb by the United States has prevented the 
threat of Soviet aggression from becoming a reality. Many know that since 
the war United States military strategy has been based on the use of 
atomic weapons in retaliation against Soviet attack. International control, 
depriving the United States of the use of the weapon would, therefore, 

leave Soviet armies supreme in western Europe. 

On the other hand, others believe that the possible development 

of the hydrogen bomb makes international control of atomic energy' more 

urgent than ever. The loss of the atomic bomb monopoly by the United 

States adds to this belief. It is held that no degree of superiority in the 

American stockpile of bombs can prevent the destruction of European 

and American cities by a Soviet atomic bomb attack. But the pc) itic 

difficulties of agreement on control are recognized. This point of view 

has led to new proposals in the United States Senate designed to remove 

these political hindrances. A general disarmament conference, dealing 

with both conventional weapons and weapons of mass destruction an 

sponsored by the United Nations, has been recommended. A less speci c 

proposal suggests “moving heaven and earth to 

Lm race” by studying the relation of the control of hyd'y" b»mbs 
to the United Nations atomic control plan, by discussii^ the 
creating a "climate for peace" in the North Atlan.tc Tre^ 
by initiating new atomic control talks at a meeting o „ 

Assembly in Moscow, and by an American offer to divert en 
dollars from armament production to economic aid to all nations 

eluding the Soviet Union. 

There are three basic reasons lor the failure of the 
agree on a system for international ^“ 

East and the West. The second reason, a result of *e firs ^th^ ^ 

Sion of all negotiations to teach a control . ement The 

there is little incentive at the present time “ ^ 
issues to be examined in the soluuon of tins pro 

three reasons for the existing stalemate. imnrove the political 

Numerous measures by the Western “ » mipr- ^ 
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tliiii.ile ill uhicli an aioinic loiuiol ayrecnicm loulil be reached have 
t>etn iiK-d dining die 1 inI five \cai>.. Reliance on So\iet iniegrity and 
good udJ has faileti. Military weakness hai, encouraged political aggres¬ 
sion. Negotiation. in the United Nations have been met with veto, in¬ 
ti jiisigcnce, and abusise propaganda. Instead of improving, inter¬ 
national relation, have deteriorated. A "peace olfensive” led by the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations, economic aid to the Soviet Union and its satcl- 
ite.. propaganda appeal, to the Soviet people to undermine totalitarian 
diMipline-aie com.e. that it ha. been suggested the Unitetl States 
img It o low. The Lmted .States might also advocate a general disarma- 
mciu conlereiue: but to convene such a conference merely to discredit 

t ie Soviet I moil. a. .ome ol its proponents suggest, would hardly clear 
the international atmosphere. 

The resumption ol negotiations within the United Nations must 
awn. .he ol ,he So.ie. Union .o .etu,n .o .he o.gnni/a.ion. If 

7 l'''J’ '' '"‘"I'l-.iging, i. h.is been a.Ivoca.eii 

. ohlen, an.on« .he head, of .he major na.ions. This procedure ha, bee,' 

IrTKetcan',',’ ‘'iT' 

w no. I ' '""Ist of a political campaign 

goc,,:. rejected i,. .he 

.he a.o|„..„ce of a proposal of the International Red Cross .o di^n,! 
a.onn, .on.rol under i.s cognirance, and it might disregartl the btow to 
.he p,e,.,ge ol the United Na.io.ti that such action wo.dtl entail 

I osse.sion of the atomu bomb by the Soviet Union ..n t v n j . 

|...li,i.al and n.ili.arv s.rei.glL \lorcver ,1^ 

■donne Immb to the immetlia.e lecuri.'v interest, of he'l"''T‘i‘r' 

no. be ignmed. There i, little likelihtmtl. therefore that ei h “ 

VMiuld fie v.iliini/ to s.rr.f.e^a. . • ^'viciore, tiiat either nation 

tontect between the Ea,t and tl' “'"I”"., hy agrccme.it while the 

preen. co,„cl re u ine . 'J'"'"" ««>• 

L niud states ly a, ernIKhih"''" «" "■ ."e 

llw sMlem approved b, tlie OeneraT'wm^ fo*".* .*^""‘'."‘1,'''®. 

wouh, 1. V, L before l-Tlu^d t^a'de^eh: hre td‘'..::“'" ^"7 “ 

supertorit, woul.l be maintained. I. i, ar.^«l h ‘ f“‘ 

sute, might more frankiv dcilare that it ‘'".-'..r, that the United 

.r .orar'‘'"'“"'--“-br 

«ur,ty ~ -a. i., 

lion ol atomic weapons no concesLn, rh ^ international prohihi- 

fying .be appro.,aTp,an o ?„T^ j '‘’m '■ either L modi. 

agreeing to the Soviet plan, would be of 
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any avail if the Soviet Union wanted no at>recineni. On ilie oilier hand, 
if the United States were willing to forego the ^aiegnards aganisi the 
violation of an international control agreement in order to secure the 
advantage it might gain from the prohibition of the use of atomic 
weapons, the United States might support an international convention 
to prohibit the use of them without controlling the nianufacture ol them. 
This was the essence of the first Soviet proposal in the Atomic Energx Com¬ 
mission. In this case both nations could produce atomic weapons, but nei¬ 
ther nation could legally use them. But the question would inevitably arise 
whether either of them would trust the other to comply with the con 


vention. 
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Chapter X 


I he Soviet L nioii and Its Periphery 

expansion Is one of the prime factors in world politics today. 
It tame alrout partU b\ direct territorial actiiiisition, and j)artly 
titroush the actions of lurcii«n Conimimist parties controlled from Mos- 
COH. !i started when the Sotici Union was a jiartner ol Hitlerite Ger- 
inany. and a continued tshett the Societ L'nion was a partner of Great 
>raain ami the United Mates. In the toiirse of these partnerships, teni- 
ior\ u.is a<t|tiiied from f inland both in the area near Leningrad and in 
e nurdi. and a common frontier with Xorwa> was reached. Latvia. 
It luama, and Eaonia were absorbed, in addition, the western frontier 

leniil'rrp V"? T' "'C ‘ormcr 

nonliein half of Easi fr„s»ia Kas .aken over: 
..Sakhalin " half 

CllJlOlltll (I n ISJ t i ol 1. Jne \-\nt 1 I' 

^ 'Hcr\ei. [)as been only one ionn of rlip 

uwr.r,r„„c„. exl!,;r.o .! V-'T,^ <l>e 

arear IwvonJ ii, -j p,. ‘l "r ' " oxirol I'lp 

i» r.mlp.le.pre in the go^Tal.r^f 

.ip. r-a.„ .r.h.> r^irKerriill,":ed''t‘l.^ 
ilpap i, wool,I „„e,-,,.re i„ pheir 'inteniaf Tr ' 

Coalition oourninents irul.. r '"‘ernal political reorgarii/atioti. 

f-is. parties, were taken 

I nion. In all <asc-s, however fo ^ ^ "Mentions of the 

""•lisiries that controllc'il internal seturiuT'7^? ''’^tailed in the 
I-Mis wer,- uscil. in coopetation with the ^d ir ^* 1 "^ ^ 

«'>nirol of fo<xl rations and en.ol^ . addition, the centralized 

•JppoMUofll^ the meanv »;• elihcTfFv*^ <Jeprive the 

Unpribur^.,,. Pha. cT' 

■OTPoripion of .he pppeapp, of inflT^ t-0'-PT.un,st, a.pd dc- 

Pxt coalptioa gpjr.rnmcnu fell and a ■ oppnion. One by one 

—nn-dn.e,.n.^-hodorakpa. brough. .he Com- 

Se>«. polic,. p, ,, pp ,, , 

V8, 
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munists into full jiower. Only Finlsnd hss been nble to keep u semblsnce 
of political independence. Only Yugoslavia, of the states that fell under 
Communist domination, has broken its direct ties with the .S()viet Union. 

The case of Eastern Geimany has been somewhat dillerent. Sov'iet 
policy sought to realize the maximum advantages of a joint allied con¬ 
trol of the whole of Germany. But now that no further mateiiai benefits 
can be securetl, evidence is accumulating to show that the Soviet Union 
hopes to include its zone of Germany among the satellite states, and 
that it will consent to a unification of Germany only on terms that " 

f*l 11 n I f” 1 ^ #■ A •"% M-t t? ^ A, 1 __ _ 1 • . 
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opportunities to extend Soviet influence over the whole nation. 

At the present time the Soviet Union exercises firm control of two 
of the most important strategic areas of Europc-the Polish plain and 
the Danube basin. Unless the defection of Yugoslavia is to be copied 
elsewhere, there is no discernible challenge to .Soviet authorits in this 
legion. It IS nevertheless significant that the area of Sovi.t (omrol in 
Europe has not expanded beyond the line of the wartime advame of the 
ed Army. Although Communist parties in Western Europe continue to 
act as instruments of Soviet policy, they have not gained actual political 
authority or influenced the ccxirse of events in anv final was. 

Eurol?^ Pastern 

Tf tt r' 1 ‘•“'""■‘ion I'"- the 

e issue and initiated a movement to flank the .Straits bv brinp 
tttg pressure on Turkey, Iran, an.l Greece. It danue.1 the Tu k sh p 2 ' 
jnees of Kars and Ardahan and detuanded a Base.. D.kT.!: peris' 

the U,“te,'''s;“ 7 G“rI 

Union established In ,1, M u ‘o see the .Soviet 

Dlished in the Mediterranean and Middle East, 

ine most serious Soviet effort to Hank thn c,.. •, 

to foment civil war in Greece r' * 

have extended Soviet influence into"!*”! - *” would 

Mediterranean and provided an excellent b' eastern 

fluence into Italy, Turkev iml -i i m expansion of in- 

counter this threat that the Trnni;,n / ‘-••a«can area. It was to 
and military aid to free neonie ^ PfO'Jtle economic 

-encarion 7 f .his Ilrrne.Xlr^Ii.rrr'Tf' 

gradually checked and diverted Soviet nressure l' -"n" ' “8'*'“''^' 

«.on of the .Soviet effort was toward VVes.ern EuIo^ ’'' 

specfically, the Marshall Plan the North I?. 

Mutual Defense .Assistance Pronin, rh i ' ' “"'I "'e 

rogratu. The tlevelopment of these program, 
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lias led to at least a iiioineiUaiN balancing ol power relaiions in Europe 
and the Middle East. 

At the |)oint where So\ iet lue^sure in l‘ uio[>e and tin Middh* East 
met the stiffening resistance ol the West, ihc‘ main line *>1 tin list shdiecl 
to the Far East, where the trouliles that had been stewing ^ina* i!h end 
ot the war ivere beginning tc) bod over. I he Cihine'^e C.onnnuiiot pdJl\, 
many of wliosc leaders wore Moscow-trained and IkmI dcnioiisiraled llu ii 
ideological loyally to the Soviet Union, were aide late m nijf) to toni- 
plete its drive lor the control ol the Chinese mainland. IW this \iaoi\ 
llic Soviet sphere of inlluemc wa-, extended to ihc Pa. ilu litt.ual and to 

the gates of southeast .\sia. 

This dramatic reorientation ol Uhina i. nded to ol>stuie, lioueo i. 
the Soviet probings along the inner Wi.m lioniieis ol Chm:i. Ihe Sovid 
Union had cslablishctl actual control over OuterMongolia .md I anno 
Tuva as early as 1921, though Mongolia technicallN continued iiiuln 
Chinese sovereignty and Tannu Tuva was not incorporated in the S.,m< t 
uln until .9^4. Soviet pressure on S.nk.ang Province became pcrsi. 
tent after 1927. when the Turkestan-Siberian Railroad was begun para ( 
to the Sinkiang frontier. The control of these areas, combined wu!i dw 
Soviet maritime provinces, has almost encircled Manchuna. lu iici 

prize of the East. i i i 

Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Manchuria were all atfecicil h\ i ic 

Soviet Treaty of 1943, drawn up on the basis ol 
Under Soviet pressure China recognized the ^ 

Mongolia; but in the case of Sinkiang. Stalin affirmed .. 

Union has no intention to interfere with Chinas ‘ 

lives, the Soviet Union was in a position to claim nonmteileie - 
The treatv also gave the Soviet Union the right to use Poi 

and Dairen, and it opened the tvay for invoking 

keep the Nationalists out of these important ^rt. I^n 

Manchurian railroads w'ere to be manage join , nullified 

and China, hut the appointment of a .Soviet genera 
anv co-operative features of the agreement, s a ledi ‘ ^ j 

has effectively controlled Manchuria since the 

control must be added its dominating m nisi re^inie. it tannoi 

Mthough China is now go\eined > a onimu cease. The 

be assumed that Soviet encroachment on supplementarv eco 

nomic agreements do not indicate a final 

' Efforts to extend Soviet influence Have 

spectacular results. Soviet representatives on the Allied L- 
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not been able to alter the (ourse of etents. The only other available 

thannel of influence was the Japanese Communist party, and it has not 

had conspicuous success either in elections or in agitation against the 
allied occupation. 

In the Korean Republic, subversive efforts by North Korean Com¬ 
munists were held in check w’ith American assistance in the form of 
eipiipment and economic aid. However, an entirely new situation w'as 
created when a lull-scale, highly organized armed attack was made on 
the Republic by Communist fortes of North Korea. 

Conditions at the end of the Second World War were pectiliarly 
atoi.iie to Soviet expansion and to an extension of its political in- 
lluence. Ihe disorgani/ation of social, political, and economic patterns 
uas an nnii.-ition to a state that was eager to exploit the situation for 

Germany and Japan, followed by United 
c, t emo ji i/ation. left vacuums in regions wdiere an equilibrium of 
jjower had pie\iousl\ existed. ^ 

leui Luio|,t.. .he extern,on of Soviet inn,. erne was primarily limited 

in o, ..nderdevdo^d anl 

point p'„rr'i"" 

Soviet moinise ' n'iV”'" ' new directions, and 

lopes. In Western it,rope, the Connnt.nists found a ready resnonse 
,n areas where the standard of living was very low The Far East nro 

■egion, . 0 , the p.o.„ ; i; ^rrIfo"“ 

pies of :.vt t,: ar;:.: r °pp-uni..es. c ;:; 

lith other ;:o[rs‘t 

>0 the disadvantage of the Wes, Moreover ^e' " 

l^eehng that swept forntcr colonial territmies ^irndteci'and 

Soviet encouragement and sunnnrf r- «■ . ! '^^s given 

the .So\iet Union and Asiatir n i between the expansion of 

for later .ecionmg -«fully lai.l aside 


of solution. The .Sovie” Union has be"en eager 7""' 

tion. This solution and its svstein nf . c ^ its own solu- 

fully projetted only ,nto areas contivuMs w'th "7 

Whether ,he„. are anv foreseeV limits ,r s ’” 

moot question, ft ,nav be argued that ,he 1 ‘■’‘P“"don is a 

* that the asptrattons of the Soviet Union 
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arc insatiable. These aspiialions au ical, li(M\e\tt, <»nU I'v tin; UHasiuc 
of a ra|)a(ity to fiillill them. I hr niicstion nl S<nm e.'s|'aiisi(>ii. ulullx i 
bv overt aetioii or !») means ol other Cunnnnnisi .ntivities, must ihtjc 
lore he considered within the iwcscnt tonfigiiration ol i>owcr in the 

world. 

Power relations between East anil W’est have been in a lonsunt 
process of reilefniition e\er since the end ol the war. I he Wcstein nations 
have indicated what they consider to be their essential stratej'ic lioiitiers. 
In the North Atlantic Treaty, they have defined a defensive area ni 
Europe and in the rest of the North Atlantic communits. In tlie .\Itdi 
terrancan and Middle East another defensive area has been marked otu 
by implication. The American Secreiarv of State has said tl.nt in iIk 
F ar East a dei't nsive frontier running from the Aleutians to |a])aii. and 
thence to the Ryukyus and the Philippinc.s, •‘must and will he held. 

It was arguable whether the Soviet Union would seriously challenge tfcs' 
defensive lines until it had fully expanded and consolidated its posi¬ 
tion in the regions fronting them. 

.\s matters stand today, further conflict between the East and West 

is likely to center on the areas of the world that lie between the i»e'^nt 
limits of Soviet power and the present defensive lines drawn by the West. 
These areas are contestable, and in the cases of Korea. Formo.sa. and Indo- 
China are in fact being contested. Whether the present configuration of 
power can be changed by measures short of a world-wide war is a (]uestion 

that only the gods can answer. hf 

The most comprehensive policy problem immediate y a g 
United States and its allies today is how to prevent the further 
of the Soviet Union. The impossibility of policing is 

periphery has led the Western powers to seek ^ 

than those used in piecemeal opposition on a limited loca ^ T ^ 

have adopted the policy of building up areas of 

tary terms. Programs designed for this purpose are intend^ to 
Soviet expansion bv remov.ng the basic *at tnaWot^posnble. 

European recovery, mutual defense assistance, ” ^ j„ ,t,i, 

and technical aid to underdeveloped areas can all P 

^ Problems of more limited scope can be identified within th^^^ 

prehensive problem. In countering the “*>'‘"“V p" i ed States 
‘ternal affairs of the states on the Lf 

has to exercise great skUl lest it open ttseff o charges „ Jiaing aid 
ference. This is important especially when it comeh p 
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to smaller and weaker nations, such as Greece and Turkey, and wdien 
standards must be enforced to make the aid effective. It is also important 
t^hen concurrence is sought from Great Britain, France, and other large 
states m courses of action that the United States considers desirable. 

An analogous situation is found in the economic sphere. In im¬ 
plementing Its policy of restoring world trade on a multilateial basis. 

e.xceptions with respect to the Soviet 
K r ^ t't>”trols on the expoi't of stiategic materials to 
Baste, n Europe, and through the Marshall Plan it has sought to enforce 
similar controls on exports from Western European countries I’hese 
countries consider that the .restoration of East-West trade is essLtial L 

Lxem European economy, and do not willingly 

Far E.asr I • '• ' '''Astern segments. It occurs also in the 

vveioht to be r. " China. The question of the 

quizes cout..:ir IxliTaZ - 

iriLg';'::; i: :r i;" t : sowe.-A™eaca„ 

l:-vo.,ns cultural cvchaneellM f P°'iaes 

ill lilt- lon-.run iiiav ofll t exchange of information, which 

N|ircatl of "lotaiitarian rule 1 ° Pcomising antidotes to the 

of hoiiei attii iiics mid technilul"Tie'United‘st''!"'!'’" 

Lave a twcrprlgel 1 1 '' fo 

-rid .hat shies*:Ls::iiiii:t:i:t":vTr 

■lie liart Ol Ihe world that does n.n share lh«e tonvlilrTh™''’"!'' 
nii|.oila.,i internal implications for the llnii.l ? 

ern nations in es.ahlishing pul,lie no iev in I 

parties. " ^ P cy toivard domestic communistic 

has two other impomnt" ameclrth t "** ^ ’k''' “"<1 methods 

chstructionist tads haldilolold v'dd^Thd^d 

United Nations, both in the Securiiv r.. f"orkings of the 
This problem, « i, affects ^11 r" Assembly, 

■lirnissed elsewhere. The issue, however ITL'" 
of devising diplonialic strategy and tactic., 1 ■he problem 

States and the .Soviet satellites^ Because ^ihe"“""* ^Inited 

Because these state, are dominated by 
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the Soviet Union, there is tlie leuipuuion lo iliMiii-N iluni .is <>1 lesM i 
importance in the larger stinggle that oicupies tlie .lUemi-.n ..1 ih< 
world. The delection of Tito in Vngoslasi.i demonsii atul. huv.cM i. ih..i 




shifts in these slates may proihue i lumges in the h.dance ol power. Kt 
tions with the satellite states ihertlore require- on ocasion the great-o 
diplomatic finesse. T hese iJ.irt it nlar .ispet is ol the hioa.i problem an 
taken up in detail in the remainder ol this ihapin. 


DIPLOMATIC STRATEGY IN UNITED 
STATES-SOMET RELATIONS 

The basic a])i>roach of the United Siates in dealing with the 
.Soviet Union during ami immediately aliei the wai was to seek 
l.iin tl.c niajuri>.»v..r i.i.ity that l>ail l>ccn ilcv. K.pcd dunns -n “»-• 
It derived Iroiu the premise sl.aied liy .Secretary ol si..tt Hull dial lor 
these powers lo become divided in their aims and lad 
and harmonize their basic interests can prodnee only ^ 

Soviet Union embarked on a policy ol expansion, it c imnia i ^ ^ 

sihilitv. for the time being at least, ol harnionizing l' ' 

major powers. .\s Soviet poliev became wnlely 

A review of these strategies illnslrates the nature ol the pnii tpal . . 

of action that were open to the United States as ,t a<l,usted u. 


Zc of the possible strategies woitld have been to agree on spheres 
of itd tic . Thl history of such agree,itetits, however, has s owt, h t 
they are likely to be a prelude to conllict rat er t an a road « tab ht. 
And in any case United States prtnctples ol 

allow for the type that American 

theless, apprehens,on has occasionally r 

t':f !o c", American pX in-bis light byA.nbhsli.ng a tlistorted 
version of a diploniauc Etttope the fear 

that the United .States might be „ In denving any 

in favor of a direct "hat V I" dd no. negotiate 

the'sovie"’ l^ion on matt'ers of interest to other nations unless thev 

\\iin tuc a3u\ 1^1- times since. 

participated-a pledge that has adopted was that of a pro 

Another Strategy that mig .ptfri Soviet PoHcv as tlearly 

ventive war. This strategv would >'l"« "'‘"P ^ p„„hcrmore. it vsouW 

demonstrating a des.rc to was likeh to increase 

liave implied the assumption thal^ . evidence to siig- 

in relation to that ol the Untied States. 1 here 


Ti't ^ovirt I’nton and Its f’rriphen 
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dut Ilu> poluv c^tT ntcivcd ^eriou> olhdul roiiiiiUracion in tin- 
I ni^ Nuiev I he roimselor of the Depanment ol State has iccentlv 
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dominate the entire field of United States foreign policy. 'Mk' areas 
where the United States has concentrated its attention abroad, for 
example, have been only too frequently determined by Soviet initiative. 
In the Middle East, in Europe, and in the Far East, American efforts 

have tended to be activated by Soviet threats. 

On the other hand, the enactment of the European Recovery Pro¬ 
gram can be interpreted as the beginning of an attempt to assert in a 
positive fashion the broader aims of United States foreign policy. The 
program became the beginning of a general strategy of restoring and 
rebuilding the non-Soviet world, in order to remove weaknesses that uere 
open to exploitation by the Soviet Union. At the same time, the pro¬ 
posals for United States adherence to the International Trade Organi¬ 
zation and for providing technical assistance to underdeveloped regions 
are designed not only to forestall the growth of conditions in which 
the Soviet Union could take effective action, but also to create a more 

stable world. 

This development of policy thus encompasses two aspects of the 
relationships between the strategy of dealing w-ith the Soviet Union and 
United States foreign policy as a whole. It should be noted that in each 
aspect, the role of “third states” is important. The American stiateg)' 
is in effect a coalition strategy that necessitates harmonizing the in¬ 
terests of the various parties in order to create an effective ivorking 
relationship between them. The result is that wdthm the framework o 
present policy, all available options under this issue assume the de¬ 
velopment of a high degree of co-operation with other non-Soviet states. 

One aspect of this issue is the extent to which the strategy of dea - 
ing with the Soviet Union is allowed to dominate American foreign 
policy. In this connection, it is argued that if attention is concentrate^ 
on countering Soviet threats. United States policy in all its aspects woul 

be designed to score diplomatic victories over the Soviet ^ 

cold war. This would derive from the assumption that there can e r 
progress toward other objectives until the threat implied by Soviet po ic\ 

is removed. . 

On the other hand, it is held that a concentration on couniein g 

Soviet threats is a purely negative policy, bound to fail m t e 

because it offers nothing to the peoples of the work . By ^ 

mary emphasis on creating a better world order, this 

that Soviet propaganda and Soviet action can i, 

positive results of American foreign policy. ‘ jhese 

placed on economic aid and economic reconstruction to 

results, and any basic compromise with the ‘ and 

considered likely to fail because of the contradiction in nieth 

objectives between them. 


The Soinet Ufuon and /is l^eriphevy 
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Another alternative is a compromise Ixjtu'cen the two foregoing 
approaches. This is ba.sed on the belie! tnat the United States cannni 
depend solely on policies that will bring results only in the long run, 
because Soviet action may produce its results in the short-run. A tompre- 
hensive policy, it is held, should devote the necessary pan or .Ainciican 
efforts and resources to countering Soviet threats, but it should also 
devote all possible efforts to creating the kind ol a world in which 
freedom and democracy can flourish. The tp.cstion of how to deteimine 
the relative weight to be given to ead, of the two aspett> of tl.is alter¬ 
native IS obviously crucial. The choice, however, depends not only on 

<he des.res oOhe Uni.«l .S.a,„ and „1 i.. friends, bn. .dso on tl,e actions 

Or the Soviet Union. 

The second issue is the choice and priority to be assigned to various 
diol^r^*^ nietiods in the application of the agreed strategy. I uial 
d p 2 cy demands the use of a wide range of diplomatic methods 

is cneaecr,”n PO>^*es. At the present time, the United .States 

(oopeiation, and of overseas infomiation. It is plccl-ed to 
-won Che United Nations as the cornerstone of it. lorc'sn tlv. 

Kill he m'oVeirec't"^”'' '''' oo"''>'n“l'<>ns ol rnethiKls that 

VC a r"" -y i--,iar sttutui^: 

.1 ( ne ttons of a general chatacler, however, tan he taised. 

l..ogrlnr'aroc;:;"r ■ 'wtween sn.h 

Unfted .States adan i't' rcannanient? Hot. sh.rnid the 

Soviet action' H ' 'oivard the United Nations in vices ol 

achieve' good' wilTfo"hrihred slato "hroaT '7' 1 

bear on the struggle tvitl, the Soviet Union'' -Cn nr'oT' ’’""“f' 

sources of .Lteri^! an7 

program may reduce the effecfivents< of ,1 
method of diplomacy thus iiny limit th ff' 

careful allocation of p orit e of another, and a 

A stmtlar situation is f„,„ul in respet t to the Uni M 7 
tiations outside the United Vinm riited Nations. N'ego- 

unnecessary or impracticable.'Tl^e "‘^g-'^ations within it 

conflicts with the Soviet Unior^ should he ''hich 

Nations, and whith are more suited f a ^ i ‘he United 

nels? Furthermore, it can be asked 

.-pi«........ V ..'4' 
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whether sufficient efforts are being made along these lines as (oniparecl 
with others. And there is the perennial question, recently raised again 
by former President Hoover, of reorganizing the United Nations without 


the Soviet Union. 

In regard to the role of the overseas information program, President 
Truman has stated that “unless we get the real story across to people in 
other countries, we will lose the battle for men s minds by delauli. 
This is more than a matter of counteracting Soviet and Communist 
propaganda. There is an accumulation of evidence to show that the 
objectives of the United States are widely misunderstood by allies and 
deliberately misinterpreted by opponents, to an extent that can funda¬ 
mentally damage American interests. Wdiethei in vietv of this the United 
States ought to place primary emphasis on information as a diplomatic 
method is a matter of importance. To what extent this is an alternative 
to other diplomatic methods rather than a supplement to them, is a 
matter that can be worked out only in piactice. 


The third issue is the role of Germany and Japan in the strategy 
of relations with the Soviet Union. It is something of a paradox that 
only five years after the end of the war the question of strengthening 
the two principal former enemies as a means of bolstering the United 
States against one of its former allies should be actively debated. It is 
undeniable that Japan and Western Germany have an economic and 
military potential that could contribute materially to strengthening t le 
nolsolil world. But there is a fairly sharp divergence of opinion about 

whether it is desirable that they should do so. 

On the one hand, it is said that these two former enemies, and 

especially Germany, are a key factor in the industrial balance of potter 

in the world. If the United States and the other Western potters do no 

find ways of integrating this vast potential into tlicir system, l ic . ot 

Union may find a way to alcsoib it. Thus, the argument 

possible to keep vigorous peoples forever in bondage, and the al e i pt - 

do so would create the kind of dissatisfaction that the .Soviet Union 

best al)le to exploit. mer 

Oil the other hand, there arc those who are etpially “ 

the possibility of an alliance Ixitwcen these former ; 

.Soviet UiiioiOiecaiise they are not convinced that German; a 

have lost their own aggressive attitudes, .^n (ormcr 

Union might become a channel by which c alivinistic e _ j 

enemy states could fulfill their dreams ot conquest. Conce 
espctlally at evidence that former inembeis or i„nuence. 

It is tonsetpiently asserled that purges and prixesses ol le-education 
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American ])eople, this course is presumed to be open only to the Soviet 
Union. The signatories oi tlic North Atlantic Treaty have made it clear 
that they would defend themselves against attack, but such defense could 
hardly be considered war by choice. The present strategy of the United 
States is accordingly designed to make the choice of war by the Soviet 

Union prohibitive. 

The remaining alternatives amount to changes in basic policy or to 
compromises that might lead to a settlement. In this connection it should 
be noted that, particular issues aside, some very fundamental difficulties 
obstruct the way to a compromise in the general line of United States 
policy and make such a compromise unlikely in any loreseeable future. 
There has been for some time a strong popular conviction that the United 
States first approached postwar problems with the Soviet Union m too 
conciliatory a spirit and that further compromises would lead to no bene¬ 
ficial results. The Soviet Union has failed to reciprocate this spirit, and it 
has not fulfilled even its existing commitments. It has been concluded 
from this experience that the Soviet Union interprets a willingness to 
compromise as a sign of weakness and that it accordingly increases us 


demands. . , 

Prior to the Communist attack on the Republic of Korea, there was 

a considerable popular sentiment in the United States and elsewhere in 

favor of making overtures to end the impasse in major-power relations. 

National pride, it was said, should not stand in the way of peace u 

solutions, provided that vital interest were not jeopardize! am u i 

peace not compromised. This sentiment disappeared in the face of th 

evidence of Communist willingness to resort to armed and orgamzec ag 

The crux of the question is whether there are any possible forms 
of compromise, short of a change of Soviet that 

cepted wilhout strengthening the Soviet Union The 
the United States, which has now been brought into to j 
action taken in Korea at the recommendation of the Unite 
measure of collective security, appears to be firmly based on ^ 
that Soviet policy is a comprehensive challenge to 
and that there is little room for compromise until that policy 

changed. 
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as that for dealing with ,he sitvTet Un'iZitsdrOn'’,h “ 
egal relations with them, the United .States has accepted's r" h* 

hand, in its political relatlrd^^n ted ^utrrtr, 

■ers in Eastern HuZrL cZr'' ""'’ *“"e..dominated states cen- 

recently established to judge wliether^'th °"''i°* '" P-'”"" '°" 

Republic with the Soviet Union c 11 n the People’s 
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Expecting that the end of the war u-nnld t; i . ^ 

Europe the meeting place of Soviet f, i t If Eastern 

the United States Yvorked to keep , ."'IEuropean interests, 
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or their rehabilitation and their re estahbsb 
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.tnd sentenced to death. Bulgaria requested the recall 
o the Amenaui minister as persom non grntn. The United Slates Gov 

‘1. accusations were groundless and asked Bulgaria 

r, hmf‘“V 7 ‘''‘= i" P^bru- 

aiy broke off relations. Similar measures have since been employed else- 

UnL7‘sT t have closed down local offices of 

niied States Information Service and, with Hungary have re 

sCTvinlV! the ""'”'’ "7 ‘iiploinatic personnel 

s ov kfan ii TH “ ““ Czecho- 

Moma^to ,W,hr,7'’ T”"T 

I omats to uithin thirty-five miles of the District of Columbia. 

the Sccretarv'nf"fi breaking relations with Bulgaria, 

^ople Te s, 7 did not hold the 

with the' ulope lesponsible for the deterioration of relations 

uiiSin^redTorriri! T' ‘”r --"rn 

he said: •'"« es 7h"h cht. m ; °‘"er hand, 

governments must obsm accepteLrT'f'‘"“f' P'’"' ^"eir 

ence ” D I . “ maintain attributes of indeoend 

ence. . . . Relations with Bul?aria maepend- 

Secretary added, that the breaking off of t I "7' “"satisfactory, the 

ing means that could adequately exprl he " 

In phrasing his remarks,\he SecmC ^t sTa ?^ 

whether the retaliatory action was dircL I / "P™ 'l“'tstion 

against the Soviet Union. ' S' “Sainst Bulgaria or 


The first issue is whether relation*; ys-i'th c • i . 

only a secondary aspect of relations with tim Sovieru""'"' 

ibsue IS to treat the Soviet problem ac ^ ^ alternative under this 

may be argued that the only way to crate°mu7“'ir*7‘'’ ‘'"“d""*' •< 

w'“h the satellites lies within the framewo k T 7""''“' ''^‘"dons 
It would follow therefore that the two orohi ^^' '^^'^merican accord, 
all efforts should be concentrated on deahna T 
than the minor. Relations with the satellh^^ ^ 

ta e their natural course until there is a Kf>fM allowed to 

^°tiflict. settlement of the major power 

separable.The'^arguTneT l^lLrna" 

- -dered a minor matter Jn^wr ?„ L^y'te 
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issue in So\ iel-Ainerican relations. Allhuu-h clireci apiJinaclus to iii< 
Soviet Union on questioiu connctted with the satellites h.'i\e consistently 
failed to produce results, the matter ought not to be allowed to re-st theie. 
New approaches must be considered and prepared. y\s a policy ol 
strengthening the non-Communist world develops, a progressisely stiong 
influence will be exerted on the Eastern European satellites. The latent 
resistance to the Communist regimes in these satellites ma\ gam m w 
hone and sec a possible alternative to present conditions. There must lie 
aTepirale s.rategy, K is argued, ro deal ,vi.h .his situation as it d,- 
velops. In any case the United States cannot aftord to allotv the helul 
to erow that it has lost interest in the peoples in Sot let-dominatcd areas. 

^ The second issue is tvhethei the spread ol Titoisni tan he eniourasei 
by United States action, and il so, how this can be done. The fust aherna. 
tive under this issue is to take positive steps to entourage the spread 
national-conununistn. These might include clantlestine operat.ons btun. 

the Iromcurtain, a full-scale propaganda campaign 'j' 

rumrort Strategy of this kind calls tor very careful planning and 
"‘rouragemem to "deviate" and promises to support • deviation are 
not to produce premature attempts to overthrow Soviet-controlled 


The second alternative is to regard Titoism as a lo«-ate develop 

negative and confined simp y a nature of .Soviet mi- 

method would be to continue to expose the re 

perialism and to provide the j ,n j„ier into serious 

trant national-Communtst regime a‘j^e,^but j^o 

commitments to such regtmes. h.-i.pa soviet encroachment 

present official attitude jP-' 

undertake to deflect from the Russians de- 

and the wrath and the hatred of the Chinese peop^^^ iet reac- 

velop. . . The second alternative of United States 

tion to Titoism to develop, would maximum 

action to this development, and would prepare for 

sible advantage of the situation at all stages^ United States should re- 

The final issue is the extent to f,-st aherna- 

taliate against the present actions i„,luding a com- 

tive is to take equivalent action wheneve alternative is 

plete rupture of relations. The loss of prestige at 

that the United States has alrea 7 ®“ ‘ . interest or m 

the hands of the satellite states as it can afford 
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iliai oi the lice nations Generally. To allow tin's loss to go on without 

taking serious steps only opens the door to limitless abuse and leads to a 

popular conviction of American weakness or indifference. The satellite 

states must, therefore, be held strictly accountable for their acts. 

I'he second alternative is to accept these risks in order to retain 

a loothold behind the Iron-curtain. The complete ivithdrawal of W'estern 

representatives, it is argued, is |irefisely what the Soviet Union most 

de-sires. To be goaded into withdrawal is to play their game. If the 

I- lilted State, is to encourage the spread of I'itoisni, moreover, it must 

haie the most accurate knowledge possible of satellite affairs. The United 

S«.es .hould consequent!) do eserything it can to maintain relations 
ulth So\ let-dominated states. 
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Chapter XI 

Great Britain and the Commonwealth 

T he British Commonwealth is of vital importance to the United 
States. It occupies invaluable strategic positions in many paits ol 
the world, especially on the western and southern |jciipheiy of the 
Eurasian continent, and it includes some of the most stalde. wealthy, 
and dependable democratic powers. The Commonwealth comniands 
vast resources of man power and raw materials and possesses great mili 
tary, industrial, and political skills. It can bring strong iiiHuence to bear 

in practically any region of the world.^ 

Powerfid as the Commonwealth is, its economic, militaiy, anc 

political structure presents a striking contrast to that of either the United 

States or the Soviet Union. No vast continental land mass, full of human 

and natural resources, serves the Commonwealth as a base. Although 

there are strong cohesive forces holding the Commonwealth togethei. it 

has no formal political institutions by which the collective inHuence o 

all the inhabitants can be concentrated on defined objectives. The vaiious 

peoples and states within the system differ profoundly among themseh^s 

in race religion, political tradition, and interest. The organization o t ic 

whole is tenuous, its power dispersed, and its communications vulnerable. 

The structure is the result of a long series of historica occuirences, 

comparatively few of which represent the fruits of deliberate po iq. 

Commercial adventures developed the Old Empire of the seventeenth 

and eighteenth centuries, establishing Biitish sett ements in ^ 

America and dominion over native peoples in India ^ j I 

Failure to discover a feasible method of governing the Old Enip 

to the loss of thirteen North American colonies am g * 

political scandals in connection with the 
in reaction to these calamities, but more through 

nomic and political liberalism and nine- 

velopment at home, the British public for moic meant that the 

teenth century took little interest in the ^ British in 

reins of authority over the colonies were ightly 
this period expanded the Empire and gieatly niciea, ^ 
commitments by a series of local -‘ventmes ami accident. ^ 

co-ordinated by any central authority and icsu lespon- 

aggloracration of territories, peoples, privileges, au . ’ acquired 

sitihties. Hence arose the British saying that the Empire was acqu 
in iit gC nbsent“inindcclncss. 


* For a (lisiTission 


ol the objectives of British policy, see It- G PP- I 
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Major Problems 


In the 1870’s Benjamin Disraeli and the Conservative party brouglit 
the Empire back into public consciousness and made it a subject of do¬ 
mestic political significance. Moreover, it began again to be of first-rate 
economic importance: a market for British goods, a source of rave ma¬ 
terials, and above all a field for the investment ot British ca|jital. Toward 
the end of the century there also appeared the realization that the power 
of Britain would not long remain adequate in a modern world unless the 
full potentialities of British overseas possessions were thrown into the scale. 

Despite these indications of the increasing value of the Empire, no 
real attempt was made by the British to bring their far-flung lands to¬ 
gether under a uniform system of administration. Such an attempt would 
almost certainly have been doomed to failure by reason of the extieme 
diversity of races, customs, and cultures comprehended within the Em¬ 
pire—the problems of government in North Borneo, lor example, having 
little in common with those in Bermuda. It had become clear, e^en be¬ 
fore igoo, that not even the English-speaking countries of the Empire 
could be combined into a well-integrated political structure, for each had 
its own interests and affairs and each wished to manage them in its oun 
way. Because the separatist tendencies of the larger units could not be 
effectively countered, they were tacitly accepted. The result was the 

evolution of “dominion status. 

At the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the amount of authority conceded to those colonies accoided 
dominion status gradually increased until by the 1920’s it had conic to 
include even the important field of foreign affairs. Great Britain tou t 
then no longer commit a dominion to war, to peace, or to treaties; ant 
by IQS I the only formal link of any consequence among the doinimons 
was that of allegiance to a common sovereign. But in 1950 India, wiici 
had become a dominion in 19.17, renounced allegiance to the "'S '*" 
yet remained in the Commonwealth as a republic, ^ 

official connection between India and the othci ^ 

now lies in the fact that tliey mutually and severally declaie ; 

nection does in fact exist and that they frequently act 

with their declaration. However, all dominions . 

obligation to take no important step m foreign affaiis v 

suiting any other dominion whose interests me Zea- 

The dominions now number seven-Canada, , 

land. South Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon-and the de- 

gcnerally designated the Commouwealth. as distmguishe 
pendent overseas territories, which make up the Lnif^nt. 

1 fi * ! lie 

. , he usage descrihcl al,c.ve i.s c«nve„ien. "h.;’urilic .k; 

u.,r<l •'Cloinmonuealtir' has Ijeen used m Britisli .1 11,,v<>id • Kinpiie 

pendent cncrscas tenil.uic-s as well as to the mdqK-ndcn. nations. 
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The Empire consists of a vast con-erics of (Icpcndciu oserseas 
eintoiies. too numerous to list Jicrc and too varied to describe. It in- 
c tides not only those areas indisputably belonging to Great Britain but 
also protectorates such as Bechuanaland and Swaziland, condominiums 
Ike the Sudan and the New Hebrides, and mandates or trust territories 

cTbra Mal7 r importance- 

of raw matenaJs-Malaya. Nigeria. Rhodesia. East Africa. Some arc- 

lit tie "fra teekor^^”^ ‘‘>*ngapore. Many, on the otJier hand, are of 

nitte strategic or economic consequence. 

Over ihe Empire Great Britain retains political authority and the 

v^oTol colmiial''-'l'"* deiJcntls on the’skill and 

sources that Gre t' economic and political rc- 

governmerran;; ,u;::,”;:j;'r:V''' 

least in 'Llry^ acH I, o , Governntent Fs. at 

their own affairs and d ^ capacity of the inhabitants for running 

.ninist^tl,:": to guide ;rs"r""‘' ^0 

goal of self-government Since ^ eapidly as possible to the 

and Pakistan* and Te dVutI™ 

'veaJth, serious problems of internal stabilir - h ^ Common- 

Empire save in .Malaya, where guerrilla ' f a^'^sen in the 

attention of British troops. ^ PJ'esently engages the 

us depelZ7 tet" tor'sls'of 

it7srxi^ -.nXaUr:.: 

and foodstuffs for the economy of ih ^ sources of raw' materials 

vestment needed will not yield a quickTeTum ^""n'' T'" 
ample, to construct an adequate tJansDortafi 

prepare the land and train die populaLn f ‘o 

The financial resources of G^latTrltT agriculture. 

yet the continued existence of the Empii7 ‘^^^^oate to the task, 
execution. ^ may turn upon its successful 

Although the cohesive force of the P„ • ■ , 

the political, economic, and military authorhrorr “"'n 

Commonwe alth is tar less easy to discern U^’l. “f 

ii avoided by nealiTF^T-—- - ' some times been 

iS-r- "f? 

-ion -BHlhh- m “""-ion 
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described as a sense ot common expeiieiuc and common aim. Insiilj-.ian- 
tial as such a force may be. it is iiouerful enouffh to Kilhstami almosi 
any dissolving inllucnce short ol a really fundamental conllict ot interests. 

It is true that each Commonwealth nation derives advantages hoin the 
association-a wider range of contacts than might be available to it if 
standing alone, access on easy terms to the enjoyment of the trading pnv- 
ileges of Imperial Preference, and to the inlormation and skills ol othei 
governments and a share of the world-wide prestige still attaching to 
Britain. Moreover, there are advantages of security. P.e\01 id d.mhi the 
defensive strength of each Commonwealth member is increased by tlie 
fact of the association, even though few precise commitments h.r mutual 

defense exist. , 

Bui the elemems of disunity loom very Imue. It stdl reiuams to he 

seen how long the new Asian iloininions-India, Pakistan, and (.tylon- 
will prove inyaet to he knit to their associates by a sense ol coiuuiou ex¬ 
perience and common aim. The Government ol South Alrica n »' |MCsvnt 
in the hands ot men who appear to he hostile to man) ol ^ 
which the Commonwealth has stood. The financial resources o ica 

Britain, formerly a powerful cement to the system, 

And it is to the United Slates not to Great Britain that Canada, A . . 

and New Zealand now tend to look for help in the maintenance of 

^''''There are. moreover, divisions of interest within the Coming 
wealth itself, some of them very sharp. Most nnportant at pl^eni is 

Commonwealth has treated it with great -""-I-;'?" 

South Africa have long been at serious odds 

of a large Indian minority. Great Biitam ant ‘ ‘ inysuntlv 

tlte United Slates in the North Atlant.c Treaty and 

drawn toward Atlantic and fmddteit security 

Zealand, together with the .Asian dominions. j^ajapd 

interests primarily centered in the . ar as . . -ij,and economic 

are concerned lest Japan become once ted to 

menace; India, lest it become eitiei an . si. serious rival. 

Western ■■imperialism- or a power great “ Communist. India 

refused until very recently to n^lh: Soviet 

great political conflict between the Westein po 


Union. 


Ailhoiigh the Commonwealth is “ ,^jj^‘l“[,i^riush 

grouptng. it is plainly far from being a poht.cal nntt. Indeed 
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long ago 


I I it function as an integrated 

'vhole. Connnonu-.alth bnsiness is transacted in two principal ways: by 

iiieeun^s cit lei ot experts or of important political leaders from the 

soeial cotmtites, and by a regular transmission of informtitiou and ad- 

'!i cT','°r" ai"! particularly between the Government 

uionwealth Relaitons Office in London-a ilepartrnent of L British 
with their diplomatic staffs. '>'"><">"ealth High Comratsstoners 

In .idthtiou to the |)olitital authority of Great Britain, wliich holds 

‘c^^nipjic tdget ler, and the coininon consent by which the nations of 

the Commomrealth declare themselves to be assoc atet the e 1"^" on 
: dera le force operating to knit together the whole in . " n o^ , 

Ganatia, all the Gimmonwealth -.n'l r ' '"'l»'‘ant exception of 

countries like Iceland n , “ fc'' “H'W 

clollar reUt 01 dm si^Hiuri^’" 

Gicat Britain i„ a tonuuo.f pool '‘Dudn.,' ‘“"“ 8 '^'’ '’V 

countries of tlie area, especiallv Indi'i P-1■ •various 

Britain widi considerable goods and .seiCice’^*^’H"^ supplied Great 

hug balances'’ in Lfiiidon ^ ^<^t|iured in leturn *‘ster- 

tlcbts arc now heinv paid otfT""'"® These 

lured prtKiutts to t^c cretlitor ^^'1^ Aldim'^d^ 

stiiute a great burden on the British p lepaynients con- 

tJie maintenance of stability in th contribute greatly to 

•o Uep these cotmtnCs ‘0,;: f 

PiohRm is treated in tietail later in tZt^^^^^ 

I hlSac^mnl'irXm n-, winch in 

ao per cent of invisible framac.lo. s T '' d 

"'tcin. m its eioiiomic aspect is one nf ,1 Commonwealth 

aspect, IS one ol the most signiheant in the world, 
a formal ally of Gif ar Rr.» • ■ 

» «nsc allied informally to the endre C, 
t ts clearly m the interest of the United St- and Empire. 

Krouj) he strong. J his j>reseius seyeral r iT^ ^ ^ Commonwealth 

uiethod. How far shotdd the United Ce 'r’ 

■lalions as independent (as in (act thVv are 71 ‘ Commonwealth 
with ^etn through the intermediation of Crem rT 

warcely presents itself with resDect ,0 r , q“«tion 

respect to the Asian dominions. If India Pa^^’ 

w.th too obviously through Great Britain ,h ' dealt 

" dependent status: yet if they are handleT’ "r"' 

) handled without reference to 
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Cij eai Hiiiain, ilie \alual>le relationships of iht Ck>mmonw( alth mav lx 
inipaired. It is often diffirull to strike a suiitssful toW’i'ronn*c IjOtHcen 

ilu'se extreme alternatives. 

A group of problems arises in lonnection tsiih the tiesioKal ol f.o 
rtomie aid bv the Ibiited States. Is it. in general, better for the I loitd 
Slates to make loans or grants diret ily to members of the Omimonsseahh 
or Fanpirc. and thus tend to loosen the ancient hnamial ties of ihow 
regions with London; or would it l>e preferable, for the sake of strength¬ 
ening the system, to make capitrd available to Cheat liiitaui fo; use in 
the dependencies? In this regard the British ha\c recently made a great 
departure from theii older custom by announcing that American capital 
invcstmeni in the Fmpire would be welcome. It is to l>e exi)ected nevCT- 
thelcss that thev will wish to be consulted it such investments are made, 
and their views niav not always coincide with those of American inv^tors. 
Again, should the United States endeavor, in the interest of disburdenuig 
the economy of Great Britain, to restrain the British trom Ircemg t c 

sterling balances? ■ . .1, i .;,. 

Finallv. the most perplexing class of problems arises rom c p 

nueslion ol how lar Ccal Britain should he ursed to extend "s res,>on^ 

hilities and cominitmctus on the Euroiiean conttnent nrc is ^ 

that the British Government considers itsell insolvcd m 

The relationship with an .Xtlantic romntnn.tv ^ 

States. No commitments in Europe can be ““'P“ ‘ ^ ; j 

cleL just how lar these connecnons would 
:vhich is an" international currency, should not 

the hazards that involvement m a European ayni integration of 

sent. The United States, interested as it is m 

Western Europe, very frequently has to eompleteh to this 

be exerted upon Great Btita to the Commonwealth 

ftmaure wpg^ outweigh the " 'I,between Uk 

as well as other issues raised by 
Uniteil Slates and Great Britain, is dealt with belo 



_ RF'TWtEN GRE BRITA^ 

coNFuers “™te5 

The alliance between the United States ^ 

...h ... rnmmon democratic principles^ 
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tone connections, and a close identity of broad strategic and political ob- 
jectnes. To so revive and strengthen the non-Cominunist \vorld-politi- 
calJy economically, and militarily-that it can withstand the internal 
assau ts of communism and the external pressures of the Soviet Union, 
Js the primary strategic aim of both countries. It is of the greatest con¬ 
cern to t ic 1. nited States that Great Britain should be powerful and 
prospcious. because British stability tends to spread into other parts of 
the uorld and to fortify the whole democratic cause. ^ 

neverihT" framework of fundamental agreement there is 

oei heJess room lor many differences about functional policies and 

subsuhary or short-term objectives. Such differences may make themselves 
oL cln ■ h T" "’n -"“'ion in 

...draccem M os.abIishing a pattern of international 

integrat J of 'u ” U K^rr^lttt Tj aTlTnir stZ 

^ - o;^"-e. 

“"Chilly the points of Anglo-American differ^ 

>hadmrhlrljctSrof“ernr!t"' 

.. -u .w’:; rr;,““ r 

eminent even nir,.-, . ptopie ana of its Gov'- 

maintenance of fnll employ,nem.’anobjectiCdlm t^a"' 

tnrrently deiermine, the shaiyc and nature of Rri k 

Ihis objective is professed by both maior ]• • policy. 

•ribution of the naL^a ' P“''oi« of a "fair' dis- 

pro, .non of amenhirhy 

economic program to which the present Cov«L™?-'‘“'“ “ 

'Vhich foreign policies are expect^ m r , “ “"""‘"od -"d to 

insistent requirement, of natio^r„ ''“‘■ordinate unless the most 

An«fi, • . ^^^ririty are at Stake, 

viability. AkhouX b" Indultfialf 

national financial position. The British p ecover its former inter- 

poits. the need for which is increased by thT2 ? O" fo¬ 
ment and the standard of living. To earn^enouirh^f employ- 

t‘ali> dollars, to pay for imports is one of th^^^ exchange, espe- 

lems. Many Britons believe-some as a mat ^ ";®*^“^gent British prob- 
^ -alter of lemporarv necessity-that the - 
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uchievecl without some direct intervention of the political authority i 
economic .. 


in 


omic anairs. 

A third major objecti\e of British policy is to preserve and improve 
the structure of both Commonwealth and worldwide economic and 
political relationships, on which British power so greatly depends. The 
maintenance of close intra-Commonwealth connections takes precedence 
over all other aims of British overseas policy. At the same time, in the 
current British difficult situation it has become essential, not oiily oi 
the sake of political prestige and strategic security but probably also or 
economic survival, to cherish the extensive British connections ant intei- 
ests in China, Latin America, the Middle East, and Alrica. Thus there 
arises a multitude of secondary and short-term objectives towaul winch 
the policy of Great Britain must be directed in many parts ot the workl. 

'Lhe major objectives ot British j^olicy are not, tor the most pait, con¬ 
trary to the interests and objectives of the United States. Insofar as they 
contribute to the preservation of British power, they tend to strengthen 

ol some policies, and entail sonte eonset.ttenees, that ate not tn ae- 




Tin 

lives of (it cat 
termnie 


is to examiyie the jjriitci 
Ihitnin coniUcl xoitli those of the 



the objec 

to de 







niii, i< Ilf obiectives be tween Great Britain 
Bv far the most serious coultuts oi onjeti sc 

■nul the United States concern the pattern of ‘ .- .^j, 

a detatle o. ntote the Clnitetl Sttttes 

us ma,or aims the .cstoiat.on o .. 




as one ot ns ma,u. „jovements of ca 

It mte;, ptoehti.., thei. 

..i:tT,t i: t^:;;, tWt,it,tions ,,1 nttae an.i 

... tonttoK anti j'’cmtcois 

agreements with ot ici ^ „ 1 , 1 ^ ;,|so to a great dcgtcc 

rerates m.t <mly over „,,e economic contact 

..vc r the e ntne ^ ^u, rhe dollar area. Hte system 

with the rest ol the world. ‘ > cionnuonwealth countries 

a\ prclerential tarill ariangenients linkin^ 

together is fully maintained. and restrictions have been 

The British e xplain that ^ of their ccononn*^ 

I.y iiHt inestaitahie 


sitnt.tioti. As vi.thility is tiihttvcil. they “V 'Ji'll'hc tdiaiicioncd. ih" 

the (:.,ntntonwe:,lth tatill pteleremts) ...n atnl 




find f!tf* 

|■lClllimlr^• ii.lax:iii.Mi m.iilil lie iiiile,il in i.,,; i, n.n in.n.il 

•o lie Will, mnl, .•nsniuen.i, ,l„ |■„^„•,l l,.„ ,n w.., 

inc.isuic agreed and lliei il.ire Inn Inund il nc.ciau i,i nio.lih Iin |,.„i|iun 
|n vaiioin ncgoliatnnn,. tiningl, ni,l„,n, |,c„nan.ndv ..hand,,nine i,i 

ina nbjaiivo. Alreadv Innvev,,, .here are .nine indl.aiio.u ili.,, ih, 
»h, and cs|je,ialK iln I alnnn jiaire, inai lind lli.n iln inniKnnaiioi. 
■d M,n„nl, and diM .hnina.nnn in inre,n niinial nadn ii ej niLl In ,ln 
manag.niern nl iln ir |.lannn,l nmi.in,;. .\l |,i^,n iln- Il,i,„|i ama j, 

dd lie nl,|e«ire nl lull eni|,l,nni,-i„ in IllKff&ii-Ka.d lli.iii iher.lo tin 

‘ ini of noiulisdiiniiiatoiN t| j,j, 

l.\ ilu liftin.v nl p.rin.f, 

in irket ri V T i>»niu tiihrh tn m II ,Ik.i / id 

111.11 Ivet-, like Lai III Anicii.ri J liis ii, i.»-.. * ,, ^ 

tile \eiis ol il./. e.ii • 1 ' " '""11 "*'I«>Uaiu, ilimnu 

"e >t.ns of ,l,c sell.., s k.-t ..,u| KliiJe liii.ish . ..m. .k u 

lecoveMiii- lioiii ilu-ilisl.w-.f; ..1 1 ■ .. * 

ilia deniliianre in the u n i ' ” " " i ' " "Xteav 

■' “da .drea.li Innn, eve,.. 


Ijy shai j) (lispiiu s .nei ihe i,,.,rktiiii- t,i ,,11 

dnd lin'iv .rLr,'!nnn'iii'n'‘,nnl !l" 
i">"a innrc n.|nd al,and.nm,eni\'!unn"|\ri'y'r ' 

'"'d'-dl irade .. , in\,n I'Ci,'''l . 

loan iiei-otMiioiis o| ,n,. , 1 ,, ( . . “***« I'tojJi.oua is the 

d">l 'he Kur,1,1.111, l-auinnis I n,,,,, and l.ad.-. 

l"e,irailnc»inli,|,icdaBaiini .ni.iii ,11 I ainl ihi -..nn 

" '■"I'.-ihle ln, 

an nbj.-ilnv n, lung and NO elnnlni. 11 ' ^ •'Inmdoil lighil, 

.. ■" d—n 1.11 ilie ,'nned'U.r:ii:;;.Te'; 2 ' “"' 

L to cxaiinne witJj ,i , ^ >«««> 

'adved, in iii.lei- .... i':,,,;,,,,.,' re., nl!|‘"‘r " ... " 

'hal will lea,I i„ an a,,, ,„alile , , , ‘“I a,l)„Mi,i,nl. .an Ih: m 

disi.n,J, |,|J, nc, Cana' ' l•lnnm 

lirilisli jmli.y |,i„,ee,U |i„„, in,.,,,;, iln |.j,ii.„li„ 

"■“•■'l,„ ,, i. „a..,.| 
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nil, 1,5 olije,-lives he aihieved whai ""idiiion. |k-|. 

hd'e to be niaderlS!d wha. l-„i,l| 3""""“, niav 
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nean nations is not yet lully and pmisth ileimcd. l)m itsj-cmi.d naiiiic 
is reasonably elear,' and it is hcondn- iiuveasinnl^ .n-eni, Ic the 
achievement of this goal British co-operation is almost essenii.d. bcianse 
without Great Britain a European organi/ation would lack miuh ''1^'“-' 
strength and many of the resources envisaged by the United States. Brit¬ 
ish co-operation is essential also because certain continental European 
countries, notably France, believe that without British iKirticipation toe 
organization would inevitably be dominated by Germany, tinalh. the 
British possess the qualities of leadership and ot political am ac minis 

trative skill without which the organization would be cU leant-. 

By playing an important part in the Organization lor mrojiean 

Economic Co-operation, the Brussels Pact, and the first 

European co-operation. They have also lre,|ueutly and oh ml 

States. They have attempted to restriet a,id 

structure of the Council of Europe ,.eld back 

of sovereignty to 

iThfunUed Sta es Certain British objectives, es,sec,ally those of main- 

and of '‘-P -8 ““t cd flict with the .Xmcrican object,ve of 

Sterling area, appear to oe m 

achieving a unified Europe. 

Therefore another issue foi the Great Britain 

use economic and diplomatic pressure - f 

into more extensive ---‘‘-“""rXirnd Sites' aie much the saute 
The courses of action open to :_,_national trade, and tor the 

as in the issue relating to the P»“-" °d‘dGreat Britain will not assume 
may have to decide '«>'». and' with the rest oi the 

that their connections wi association with Europe. If n should 

world will be imperiled by a s j„^o,„patibiliiy ot the two objec- 

appear that the British '““Sfj . Government might be called for. 
lives, strong pressures upon should agree with the Briiu' 

If, on the other hand, the m objectives was 

estimate, it would then rave should the former seem the more 

more important in A-”-'”" P J; its Euroi>ean commitments 

desirable, the pressure upon Britain to 

could be only slight. 
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So other points oi tonilici between British and Aiueritan objectives 
compare in significance with the two foregoing. The intense British 
preoccupation with solving financial and commercial problems, and w’ith 
consening British world power, give rise, however, to various other dif- 

l-naed States in various parts of the world. In China 

Coni.nunist 

s mt, and they atoid treating it as irrevocably hostile. I.. United 

iratio,?,! '?i/''‘'' f “f”'-'''; “'■'^'■national snpen ision of the ad.ninis- 

aoKar'to"f ,'‘''“'T' 7 “'"""“' t<»»P<--ii'ion. In the .Mi,Idle Eas^ they 

.he ^a^sfate “in Ml h"’"' “k "“h 

e .Hrab siatt. In all these other issues United .States policy tvill he to 

«ute extent affected by a consideration of the result of action ,1^,^ 
E a C. in the oter-all strength of the Bt itish position in tvorld affairs. 
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‘Jcnices. flo/itA toreign Ifjairt IVh.ir. • .1 ' iV Inlorniation 

Attleejc, irat.d Lt ri a stf- ?;, ■ ="‘' Mr- 

"Ffireign S^trctjiv Br-xin* Sf \ * 94 ^)- Iiriti.sh Information Serv- 

Release T A.- u ^ '^‘aument on Foreign Policy Dec o .oaR'- 

-^ricast 1 . Uashington a)ec lo icaHt >» i . 9- ‘94°, 

• ‘'|>oech< s in House of Commons by Riiiish^rf' /"fo''mation Services. 

' -'".vnune 1.-11 . , „.:x luh r,,,'," '"* “i-'“ '^«''«l“er Cr/pp, 

inc-,.,u (Juh -Comnutnique Issued by'K/nw!. \t^- 

n»oimcalth Countries.®iulv ,8 Toj .• V ' Problems Facing Corn- 

Briuin. Umsc-nati-.e Party. Th/riigluZadl *919) Great 

rXeT'l"* •'’ 9 ^ 9 . I-^.ndon: Co^servaTiv^an^rr"'''''^ 

'-.urme,, m. /.c,™„ P"' Cimtuund. Cmd. 780,. 

Bitta.n. I■arlumenl Paper, bf Command” CmV^-T"' p ‘^■r"‘ 

Padiamen. b, Qtanccll, t ,d ^ Great Bd'Mu. pre,c„.e,r.o 

of f.reii Britain. Feet on the Ground V c’ V^'9.-,o). Labour Party 

JW8t U.S Department of State. “Intematio^n 'p Gnion (September 

Ouman. .yug. '’V 

FVrif 4 vorv ^ ^ * 949 ). pp. 400^,. 

The 1 **■ STERLING AREA 

I he xurhng area consists of coumri^ .i. » 

lorocil to conducting their foreign trade and r ^ 
r^rves m sterling D was these tactics ir f monetary 

of the area Icasibh. Great Britain has be^Th formation 

int^uonal distributor of the major exDon "" ^'****'‘^''*‘ Purchaser and 

capital. ^»ort-term credits and long-term invest- 
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The area within which sterling can he used as an iiut i nntifjnal cui- 
rency is large, but it is now fenced in by an elaborate sysuin ol exchange 
regulation centrally controlled by Great Britain. This barrier prevents 
trade from flowing as freely with the outside world as it does within the 
area, and it is an obstacle to the realization ol the basic United States 
objective of restoring as nearly as possible a world-wide system of trade 

and payments. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War Great Bi itain issued 
regulations restricting the use of sterling for the purchase, sale, or lend¬ 
ing of foreign currencies. British residents were retpiiied to surrendei 
their holdings of gold and of the principal foreign currencies. All foreign 
exchange transactions were subject to control by the Bank of England. 
The effect of these regulations was to mobilize financial assets that could 
be used in making purchases outside the sterling area, and to conserve 

them for the British war effort. 

These regulations controlling exchange transactions and foreign 
currencies in general did not extend to the other countries of the British 
Commonwealth (Canada. Hong Kong, and Newfoundland excepted) or to 
certain other countries having close ties with Great Britain-the group 
that comprised the sterling area. Transactions among these countries, 
and between each of them and Great Britain, remained re atue y ree. 
Many changes have since occurred in the membership of the ster mg 

area, but these are not significant for postwar problems. 

The changes that have occurred in the nature of the controls them¬ 
selves, on the other hand, are significant for postwar policy. At first these 
controls regulated the transactions of the sterling area uath --he outsule 

world as a whole, and not their transactions with 
or groups of countries. In 1940, however, the terms and condi ion g 
erning the use of sterling by countries ouBide area were lai 
bilateral agreements between Great Britain and t e m im ua . , 

Transfers of sterling between these outside countries 

minor exception being a„Ts"^s accounts' was con- 

countries. Only sterling paid into Araeiican ana ji^mss 

vcrtiblc into doll^trs. ^ the 

Rilateralism was thus introduced into the relations ^ 
Bilateralism was tn ^ 

sterling area and the rest of t . ) various independ- 

effective by the adoption of similar >'^S“l^tions y Great 

ent and -mi-independent monetary 

which most of the w-e 

sterling area were ^ eentralired. At the same time, sterling 

balances accumulated in London as the result of the supplying, , 
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bers of the sterling area, of the sinews of war on credit to Great Britain. 

This system remained substantially unchanged until 1947, when it 
was modified in accordance with the terms of the Anglo-American Finan¬ 
cial Agreement of 1945. Under that agreement Britain undertook within 
a limited period of time to make the sterling receipts from current trans¬ 
actions of all sterling area countries freely available for current transac¬ 
tions in any other area without discrimination, and to remove all restric¬ 
tions on payments and transfers for current transactions. This was in 
3 n undertaking to make currently earned sterling convertible into 
o ars. Great Britain also made a unilateral declaration in the loan agree¬ 
ment regarding the wartime accumulations of sterling. It expressed its 
intention to make agreements, especially with countries of the sterling 

the sterling balances would be made freely 
tion nartl transactions in any currency without discriiiiina- 

‘^diurted”^^r installments, and part would be 

indibTdness ' 

the lartre hnlT possible, however, to make such agreements with 

and PaTisu ‘ Th >^b 7 Pt. India, 

■old ste^w”'I procedure was therefore a.lopted of placing these 

ehng balances in separate accounts (the so-called No e acconni 1 

‘orrnr;! 

Sterling cunemly accruL°g'’ was ‘alsTS Z “ 

called No. . accounts) and was subicct m I 

use of sterling arising from current transactions i^gelierar 

nienfcSB-;:;; !::/a "nXr 

these accounts .nmericraccolt rl^^™"' f™"' 

dollars. In Febrnary^; rtr^Xable 'rou^ir 

duced. Sterling was allowed to pass freelv h t s>stem was intro- 

ferable account group of couninV i / ^ ''^^en members of the trans- 

can accounts. On JuT ?! Z s 1 i ™ ' 

British gold aL dollar^^es???:td - 

ment with the United States, convertibilitv wa' ^eZ ’’ 

accounts, but by withholding th’e nriv IZ , ‘ransferable 

these accounts to American ®and c??ad?f *‘«>ing from 

countries, however, were at this time reiuotIdZrt‘h “‘P"'''^"' 

fiom the category of “trans- 
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ferable account" counii ies into the categon o{ "bilater il .i< count" coun¬ 
tries. This was a partial return to the wartime system. 

The intricate ssstern ol control o\er sterliii.^ that resulted from tliese 

« 

changes divided the world, as far as the loc of sterling in international 
payments is concerned, into segments, each subject to a slightly different 
type of regulation—American account countries, transferable account 
countries, bilateral account countries, and the Scheduled Territories fthe 
new name for countries of the sterling arcap W ithin each of these groitfjs 
except the bilateral group, intercoumry transfers of sterling were per¬ 
mitted. An important group of countries, including Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada. France, and Germany, made up the bilateral account 
category. Sterling held by countries in all the categories could be used 
without special permission to make payments in the sterling area, but 
transfers of sterling from the sterling area to countries in the other cate¬ 
gories, and between countries in different categories, could be made only 
with the consent of the British authorities. Because sterling is to U in¬ 
cluded in the proposed European Payments Union, the latter restriction 
will have to be relaxed enough to permit transfers between mcmbcT* 
of the union in the settlement of current surpluses and deficits m their 

mutual trade. . 

Under the exchange control system described above, the countiu-s ot 

the sterling area act|uire sterling by selling goods and services to Britain 
and to transferable and bilateral account countries, and by selling the 
m-eater part of their dollar receipts in foreign trade to the Britis ex¬ 
change control. They continue to meet their external obligations by mak¬ 
ing sterling transfers to British accounts and to the transferable or 
Zunts o°f other countries, and by converting their sterling tnto dolte- 

But payments into sterling accounts that are governed by y, 

ments, and conversions into dollars, must pass the scrutiny ol the Bntuli 

When the sterling area countries convert sterling into 

both are subject to negotiation. Gold or dollar P^yn-nts between 

Britain and other countries may be called causal lactor 

s^eed to under bilateral agreements are reached^ X 

determining all of these payments is the trading balanc 

country or countries concerned and the pUte 

Great Britain in a special position ^ 1 " Brituh 

external reserves of the sterling area, and they „ 

reluctance to abandon bilateral arrangements ^ 

r__ rk1:in^ for nionctspN iiitcgra 
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the advantages of membership in the sterling area is continued access 
to sterling credit, both short and long-term. There has been a steady 
ow of capita] to the sterling area, possibly to the point of puttincr a 
strain on the British economy. It has reduced the amount of British 
exerts available as payments for imports, some of the reduction having 

r, Tv'f !i thereby increasing 

f- “ ‘‘“"“"•."'“t™'". it has been necessary for the members 
^ the Sterling area to institute a policy of discriniinatorv restrictions 

on imports from the United States. 


to thlomnol^^tf”' balances has had effects similar 

siderabt. h n f P"'' ''‘"e has been a con- 

and Effiot to Ai'i balances from India, Pakistan, 

die .\f a accoi.ntror.h"1 ° ^ Large releases from 

area. and^to’’lm’.‘'1 °i!.‘^“'’r “ther goods in the sterling 

strung market for ce^uh,' brlnchw orBr'v h”"^ “ 

fi'HxU needed for the fh v/al • **i^“stry, which produce 

By fostering ■unrequited exMru"' "Ihe 11^"”' ‘'’b* “untries. 

-n of old indebtllncss rnlTIherTfot uoTaSI: 
imports-Britain his nr/>ca.r,-.1 • • > . to pay for current 

that hasse been built Lp in the pasrThra' eonnections 

h> India and Pakistan have L.,; ] ' "’‘Ports, especially 

bakincMf-payments position of Great Britain 

raents governing sit!hng dest^ib^ed(Government that the arrange- 

as a truly inLatio!::reu“ „ “ “ *><= "'■‘'"'y “sed 

'f iling ssstem is still the grea?est system bare contended that the 
the world and that the maintenance an ? f t*Jateral payments in 

“ dependent on bilateral agreements svith'^T' "P^"'"’" ‘'"'s system 

•"-. The British Coveruiiifn, has «pre«ed .heT 

venibility a, soon as possible In [hi ‘'"“''‘"8 f“ll con- 

menu Union and in other ssau hoKevwT" u'“" “"i European Pay- 
I" particular, have pressed morTanT ®''8ium 

There have been indication, Utat the vdir direction, 

raoneury reserve and as a mediom r .'"'''"8"ess to use sterling as a 

■mdertnined by the„ prolonged restrki-o""”""""' P">'"'e"« is being 
■n-re are indicat!^ G^a T- 
isosiwar position thai th- .,_i:— , , bas modified iu oriein,! 
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cxclusixely bclvvccii itself niui the holding countries, but no foirniil pro¬ 
posals have been nuidc that the I’nited States should pla\ a part in ihe 
settlement. NonoHicial suggestions have been made, Ito'arNcr. that a pio 
gram of American assistance to India and Pakistan and other holders 
might be developed under which these* countries would, as a (ondiiion of 
receiving the assistance, relintjuish part of their sterling claims. The 
countries concerned have, however, shown their strong opixisition 10 

suggestions of this sort. 

In short, then, two features of the British exchange control impede 
a return to a regime of interconvertible currencicN, which is necessary to 
a world-wide system of monetary payments. The first consists ol the 
arrangements that in effect merge the current balance of payments of 
Great Britain with those of the other countries in the sterling area; the 
second feature consists of the arrangements that govern the use in inter¬ 
national transactions of sterling accumulated during the war. 


The problem is to determine 
United States should take in (on 


what additional action, if any, the 
ion with the system of centralized 

the sterling area. 


exrhans;e controls that characterize 

Whether the dissolution o£ the sterling area, in the sense of abolish- 
incr the exchange controls that separate it from the outside world, would 
be^n the interest of the United States largely turns on whether a solutmn 
of the sterling balances problem would give rcasf>nable assurance t at 
sterling could be made convertible within a relatively short period. 

The first issue is whether the United States should take action i 
recrard to the sterling balances. One alternative is to insist that the fina 
solution should be in accordance with the principles of the Anglo- 
American loan agreement, but that some immed,ate steps 
to reduce the actual and potential dram on British re^rses oe . 

present British policies. Under this alternative ‘he United Smte, g 
urge that Great Britain reneiv its efforts to persuade holders if t. 

balances to agree to a substantial reduction by 

aareement tvere possible, Great Britain might be encoura,,ed to 

unilateral action. Furthermore, as an interim policy, 
be urged to set aside a definite part of the remainder o£ the h* 
release by installments, but in amounts that would not h 

the British balance of payments or ^ 

balances remaining when sterling again become, convert.ble on curren 
L ount should be fully released would be lelt ‘or later dectno- 
Under this alternative the United States ^ 
responsibility for the consetpiences in the Near East 
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tion of unrequited exports from the sterling area. The major emphasis 
uould be placed on the removal of barriers to sterling convertibility, and 
the resistance of the governments of Egypt, India, and Pakistan to any 
reduction of them sterling claims would be disregarded. This resistance 
hoi^ver. reflects profound emotional forces of an economic, political, and 
al native that are at work in areas of great strategic importance to 
nited States. To break down the resistance to this type of solu¬ 
tion It might be necessary to link the reduction of sterling balances with 
- mencan assistance to India, Pakistan, and the Middle East. 

IS suggests the second alternative, which is to make American 

area h i on the reserves of the sterling 

and the Untted “f ^^^ing would be facilitated! 

econontic ties have been wir n^”! Vf “ ‘^^‘'itional 

tween these countries and the II , n c f'latjons so established be- 

fer them from the sterling toAe d^ rrS 

in faa''s!erbv‘*takin/T" should 

by other mean!, the 

Sterling area. system of controls in the 

boheJtt *e'i:!:rt:^::carrm ^ - ‘be 

and within the general sterlinir existing within the area, 

a stabilizing inHuence “ ‘b^ core, are 

‘oob this vL, it “Jm raccrrr 

safest and best road to sterlino- ^ ^ contention that the 

liberalization and relaxation of Brids^TxcVa^ through the gradual 

the ^Unce of payments of the sterling area as"f whole°* regulations as 
The second alternative would he i ^ improves. 

assumption that even in the long run GreaT R "I 
t le leader and banker of the sterling continue to be 

Rent system of discriminatory control ^ ° “ Perma- 

justilicatton for such a view would be a iud” *'* payments. The 

■S no longer strong enough to exerci 

alternative the United States Tonm basis. 


Under this alternarive the UniteTsmf ““"''''‘P ™ °‘bcr 
countries to increase their use of doll'™ sterling area 

settle the greater part of their internat' ‘““"‘^‘ary reserves and to 
I IS policy were adopted, the United Stai"'' “R*“actions in dollars. If 

‘u provide by some eSective Ians le!lrtr " P™ 

V n °"®''' ‘crm investment facilities that h "“®"“ncrctal credits and 

ed by Great Britain to the world and ar"“‘'‘‘ionally pro- 

and are now provided by it to the 
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sterling area countries. The United States would also have to weigh the 
probable effects of such a shift on the over-all position of Great Britain 
and on the Commonwealth as a whole. Political and strategic considera¬ 
tions would have to be placed in the balance to see whether they would 
tip the scale against the cold logic of a purely economic calculus. 
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Chapter XII 

The European ProbJeni Area 

± stable equilibrium of competing sovereign states, loosely held tooether 

whole inH i'» i.a r . ^ states has sought to dominate the 

L,„ of hJn'o onZr^^,of 
U. d„M.in.,e ucr. .ho- „1 v.,, ''““"‘f"' ■''“''"’P** 


more tte a renturv apart. ’ occurred a little 

Since the Second World W'ar the SoviVi it«- i 
domination over the states of Eastern Eiim t ^established 

ihc L ni.cd S.a..», are i n-,..ern ^ «'“•> 

■'•«k and ,«ha,,s uhhna.el; .^„ e "rse 

ne.ir.helers [KTsii.ri. under'iav .tfeT" 'T'"" rela.ions 

.om.rur.ion in Europe. I. is reeealed feliabili.a.ion and le- 

“W'f pa.., in of coniplcmen.an ..Td' T 3‘"^'»pts to revive 

*.pp ft is shou n in .he relu,.,2- f'", Eas.ern and Wes.ern 

■ .hen.«.|v„ .„ .o.,rs« of "« n ‘^'"'“P'^ •» 

ol .he pa..ern ini., presen. fom, ^ =■ freezing 

.nain.a.n tl.rp,^UiLTfre^^oIrof' if and .o revive and 

-f-ie-ve. tha. are .a,id ,„r ZlZ '""ftern. 

Curope wi.h .„ ,he Sovie. I nion ffr'"'. 

ol, Europe a Irn.. of direr, ,onue. be,w«„ .h*e “ 

nianv and .kusiria, anil i. links^i.i, ih boun.laries in Oer. 

snd ,he Free Terrii.u^ „f !>, , ' '“goslav-fialian bor<lcr 

P 'ttndamenul poli.v problem, ,ha, ronfro "‘e Wes,. 

“Pope arise on. of .hi, cenual fa,, j„ -■ 'he United Slates in 

• i*sue. Germany panl ‘h^^-^ <^^ntexi the control of Ger- 

** an unstable eleniMt - h . ' P' v because it is de factn rsjie' • 

^ -- -<• .he -ie. .erP^XfIff;:,-""- 

mat are con- 
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nmed uah the coiiirol of Germany and with the reorganization of 
estern Europe as a frontier region in contact with Soviet power 
The objectives and policies of the United States with respect to 
Europe even .f they were related to only two categories-the strenoth- 
ening of V^aern Europe, and relations with the Soviet Union in Europe 
-cannot kept strialy focused. Western Europe consists of states with 
• relations and interests out.ide Eurofie. It is accordingly 

molv^ ,n the development of United States poliev at many points 

Cl in Ihf Near t.,M, and in IndoChina. There arc Dutch intcresis 
ri,!’f""m''‘' " ‘-<1Africa. Tlierc are 

. «r.'’ M "'"'rr* 't 

•he nri^Z Z u “e ‘'"''“F*'' •'> dose reialion to 

... aiute and nC'rlv r" “f '-e become 

turope could star.elv ll. 'u •^•oraiion of Western 

and imesttnent, he fost 

prduction ha, hten I Z|, ? •'>' revival of domestic 

'■Ian, , he s.. < t.d ami m .V Z"'; ‘ " 

•■cate o, inu-rnalmd mad: bo^t mZ 

Ihe pohti, ,1 ami social .h msci lh !i ha"'*^^l '"*^1 
have impaired the prewar thaimels in wldch'wescern T 

patients tluti were hud, „„ h,.,w„i •“'"pknieniary trade 

I^nen, att, U uhura, region, "o, Z:". a'n^ h^'Z 

•h. it colonial posHsdonv in south and east .Ui-, ‘■'/"P'"" and 

ncis has been hlsKlted hv the divisl r ir ^ these shan- 

Feten, .trategi, materiaJs from mosin! inZarea'd"‘‘^" “ 

«omidunnel.,hedevmu<cion of lt a:d’*^^ ‘"e 

have prevented a rapid restoration ‘“"‘'nutng political instability 

of both cm, and |),icts, scardtv of foreiim ‘fade. Inflation 

of currencte, have reduced the movOTenToT 7'’ ■'"^'’"^nibilitv 
hampered inscmment. some countries nnd'"^‘ 

, ate encntiall, autarkical In oihe 

f«te«d wwial policies ,ha, are of J"” '-ave 

are often uneconomic but are aJso short 
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term political necessities that cannot lie postj^oned in f.i'ni <il li\po 
thetical benefits in the longer run. 

One of the most comprehensive polic7 problems confronting the 
United States with regard to Europe arises from the fact that etonomic 
revival in Western Europe has now reached the pirint where emphasis 
must be placed on (questions of international trade and finance, liie 
problem involves, first, tlie emphasis that is to be given to the European 
Recovery Program for the remaining term of its operation; and second, the 
character and purpose of any program of assistance that is to be devel¬ 
oped as a follow-up. The present tendency is to shift the focus of the 
European Recovery Program from the expansion of production to the 
restoration of a more general exchange of goods and services. This is 
the goal of proposals tor the relaxation of import quota restrictions and 
for a Western European payments agreement These represent highly 
technical devices, and it is by no means certain that the use of them will 
not lead to an expansion of intra-European trade at the expense of over¬ 
seas trade rather than to an increased flow of European trade genera y. 
The course of developments in this respect will condition the larger 

question of what, if anything, is to replace the Marshall 

r: special aide to stuly Ote general problem of United States ~c 
relations, not only with Western Europe but also with the 

American pressure for the "integration- of W«er„ Europe is am 
other approach to the problem of trade “ “ begin- 

IV o suLest that the degree of co-operation and cmord.nat.on thm 

die combmed American vteste p 

achieved only by action on a broader scale t 

"integration” of to<»ether of the United States, Great 

this view, alls for a clmer onomically and politi- 

Britain, and dm present the United 

cally as well as mimarii). h’ , , . , mainr ones are whether 

* tq i t^5 organizational relationships with Europe, and 

wherror°L“ m‘“ess Grea°t Britain into a more complete identification 

of its interests w kh those of ihe^ntm^^ broadening the basis 

u IS ,,,„r:roommunity developed on the heels 
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on speedier action t< 

‘See Chap, n 3l>ove, 
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ioH.ird more rapid redumon of European quantitative trade restrictions 

and the conclusion of a paunents agrecmeni. The second was a meeting 

of die Military Gaminittee of the North Atlantic Treaty Council, in 

which an over all defence plan was drawn up requiring a scale of military 

expcndiiuro diat the W’estan European states generally felt they woulcl 

una j c to meet. This situation brought two critical and related prob- 

ems to the fore in United States relations with Western Europe: one 

the toul cost, for defense and recovery and their relationship to each 

-.her ocer the next few jear.: the other, the orgatii/ational lonn of 
American co-operation with Europe after 1952. 

In both cases the underhing security implications of the existiim 

tffwu'of become of increasing importance. The worst 

wartime estruction and disruption having been overcome 
t le most obvious cohcsivc influence in Western Eurooe .at ih^ 

;u ...s fo, .cun'., a*..',,.. ,„e Soc-ie. T^ruj.'I z:™ 

.T,L‘r,h! "" aUu .. 

Stable world ^-''“eiuan point of view, because a 

em r I. objective, the nmnediatc necessity is that West- 

^ mope should be pohtnally stable, economicallv viable and mili- 
atn,. strong enough to discourage aggression. The long-range hope miaht 
be die deselopincnt of this siabilircd sector into i me^n P’- 'n'gbt 

European comnunnty, econornicalK^“ 

basis of lepic'sentjtivr ... ' • . . ' on the 


t;:: ^ ''>• '--it;:,:'. 

TV .,uc«ion 

.:rr 

Aiuciu.ui and Furopean scenes ti ’ r ■ ^ ‘*>‘ ‘l«gy between the 

^utes h.. becoine s^oTand n ^^nitecl 

federal principle and through the ^^ve^opmem^^ ^Ppbtation of the 
tinenuil market. 1 hen fore^ let Webster, expansion of a con- 

extent of integrating its scp;;rate economies in3 
.he technique* of mass production and marketin?''"^ 
turopc too can become strong and rirosperous Ir ^ ‘'*PP**ed; then 

out the flaws m this analog^., which ignores the enough to jioint 

national origins and the political and w • , differences i 

a,e>. On tV „,1« of the „v 

Hugh t lead to the restoration of an internal inn 1 ^ proposals that 

flow of trade and tapiul both within and 01 t increased 

solution by mean, of in.eerition """'''oospecif.c demands tor a 
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certed rationalization of production and trade and a new form of pay¬ 
ments agreement, it results in no more than arrangements between 
sovereign states in matters of common interest and is subject to reversal 
for national political, economic, and security reasons. If more is intended, 
the need for political integration in the precise sense of the establishment 
of a supranational authority is implied. Even if the United States could 
force the creation of such an authority in Western Europe, the funda¬ 
mental institutional changes involved might be so revolutionary that 
they would endanger even the existing degree of co-operation that has 
been achieved, and they might intensify, not harmonize, the divisive 

tendencies of European nationalism. 

In this situation the combined effects of decreasing Marshall Plan 


aid and of increasing military expenditures led the French Government 
to propose a shift in emphasis from the narrower scope of Westein 
Europe to the broader one of the Atlantic community. With an existing 
defense organization, with adequate room under the terms of the Atlantic 
Pact to expand the area of co-operation to the political and economic 
spheres, and especially with no definite termination date to the policy 
of North Atlantic co-operation, this shift was an almost inevitable de¬ 
velopment. It would not only tend to prolong direct United States par¬ 
ticipation in the European scene, but it would probably serse to increase 
the strength of the American commitment by formalizing its economic 


and political association with Western Europe. 

It should also be noted, however, that there is an element of escapism 

in all these proposals. In the popular American view, if Europe were to 
solve its problems by integration, the United States would at once e 
relieved of a heavy burden, and a strong position would be established 
against Soviet encroachment. In the popular European view, if the Unite 
States were to make its commitments firm and lasting, the European 
states would be relieved of the necessity of making difficult internal eco¬ 
nomic adjustments to meet increasing defense costs. It is noteworthy 
too that the pendulum has swung periodically between two contradic¬ 
tory arguments concerning the best method of achieving t e esire^ 
unity. When difficulties have arisen over integradon or 
or federation, all on a broad scale, the argument has been t a p P 
way to proceed was through gradual expansion 

as Benelux or a Franco-Italian union, to a widei \\ este ^ P 

union. When this approach has run into difficulties, it has been a g 
that the base of co-operation was too narrow and that e ective P 
tion, in whatever political form, could be developed only out of broad 

common interests. The second phase seems now m the 
Europeans, because of an acute awareness that increased 
penditures threaten economic recovery. Although it is simp e enoug 
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and military assistance programs to countering these internal threats. 

These are the general problems that confront American policy in 
Western Europe. Reference must also be made to two special points of 
present uncertainty and difficulty, Yugoslavia and Spain. Yugoslavia, 
strategically located with respect to central and Eastern Europe and with 
respect to Italy and Greece, is of great significance for the position of 
the Western powers in the Mediterranean. In breaking with the Soviet 
Union and its satellite states, Yugoslavia has conceivably upset the basic 
pattern of Soviet control in Eastern Europe and has actually checked the 
expansion of Soviet influence into the Mediterranean region. But Yugo¬ 
slavia, as a Communist state, cannot be brought into reliable conjunction 
with the non-Communist West. The advantages of enabling this state to 
continue to act as a thorn in Soviet flesh must, however, be continually 
weighed against the political dangers of compromising with a dictatorial 

and totalitarian regime and of supporting it. 

Spain is situated strategically with respect to Western Europe and 
to the position of the Western powers in the Mediterranean. It is firmly 
anti-Communist, but it is also a dictatorship. Its anti-communism, more¬ 
over, carries a strong flavor of previous links with Hitler, Mussolini, and 
the knti-Comintern Pact. As far as American policy is concerned, the 
strategic advantages that might be gained by insisting on including Spam 
in a Western European system must be weighed against the possibly de¬ 
structive consequences of including Spain against the political feelings 

of the American and European peoples. 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


3 


For several centuries national divisions and power rivalries in Europe 
have periodically been the cause of warfare. The United States may be 
.said to owe its independent existence in part to those conflicts, but ot ei- 
wise it did not directly participate in them until very recently, "^hen it be- 
came involved in two major wars that were world-wide in 
European in origin. Long before the remedy for discord and d‘ann. y 
Europe became a significant American preoccupation, 
had grappled with the problem. Many proposals were ^ 

iinilihition, integration, federation, or confederation of separate national 

states to form a single harmonious whole. Hkr nssions 

The outbreak of the .Second World War led to renewed 

of the consequences of national divisions in Europe, and P 

posals lor integration were discussed by the allied European gov r 

'u is iLible tha, interest was revived in the old ideas of >ntepation^M 

Hitler’s concept of a "New Order" lo be imposed on Europe u 

min hegemoily, in which many foes of the Avi, saw the germs of an 
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attractive ideal if only it were fathered by the forces of good rather than 
of evil. The new impetus to integration was especially strong in the gov- 
ernments-in-exile representing the smaller countries of Europe, whose 
very existence depends on a stable European order. Whatever wider pos¬ 
sibility this development might otherwise have had, enthusiasm for it 
was dampened in the United States and Great Britain, even during the 
war by the discovery first that the Soviet Union was hostile to the federa¬ 
tion of states on its borders, and later that it was opposed to any idea 
of federation in Europe. In these circumstances the ideal of achieving 
European unity had to be strictly limited for the time being to the na¬ 
tions outside the Soviet sphere. c. • 1 •, 

After the war even the European nations outside the Soviet orbit 

were under the shadow of subversive movements cakulated to re uce 
them one by one to the status of satellites of the Soviet Union. Most o 
them were too exhausted economically, and some of them were too 

divided politically, to offer resistance to 

1 , "hit stie a problem was created for the United States, because tts 
interests bfcame directly involved ‘‘'■''’“Sh the Communist threm o 
,vrr.rlrl oeace and hence to American security. In the formulation 
rnirnd'^^mt'es policy for dealing with the P-hlem. Western ^ropean 

e fv^ of United States policy in Europe has become the Wmen. of 
in integrated community of free "^ 

politically stiong enough “ ofVving if necessary as the first 

tion by the Soviet Union, and capable or seivn g 

line of defense against So\iet atmck. this nbiective was taken 

The first imiiortant American step towaid this objectne 

• T when Secretary of State Marshall oflered economic 

in June 194?- when ^>eclcta y of the European states m 

contingent on the initiative am ^ _ original offer was open to all 

drawing up a joint icc J P ° ,t,f„sed to co-operate, pre- 

vented the satellite states from participating, and subseq 

every effort to wreck the project. :,-,,„iied the idea of a single in- 

tegrated jiliin lor Eiir„i.ean ‘ „„bi„ed with a sys- 

Jnnead. jrartiiilly aid wer/^ allocated. The 

central body involved was the position of the 

operation (OEEC). Chiefly at strengthened, and it has taken 

Council of the OEECa has now of trade and payments 

the member states. In bavc been reduced, and 
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intra-European payments have been facilitated. Most recently, the nego¬ 
tiation of a European payments union was completed in June 1950.1'’ 

One of the basic integrating proposals that had been made in the 
ear y staps of the Marshall Plan was the formation of a European cus- 

LuTerabZa hari d'"'' Z Netherlands, and 

as Benelux In „ «Z >>0 known 

then announced ^that ' """’"1 "'Sotiation, and it was 

semlw Z economic integration would be es- 

"prZnrnaZ uZ'•• ZT" 

the ZoZn Recnvn P ‘he initiation of 

negotiations that looked toTZentuarcomplmf’' 

‘""Ztheiaror -■ >'e‘ brrfiZ"^"- ^ 

OEEC countries to talk for "not Administrator Hoffman took the 
of their economies the Council toward an integration 

further development of reeional hi .Woved in principle the 

The possibilitfes of a Scfndin ‘et>de. 

but in January 1950 a preliminary rep^rrZted^that" examined, 

■s no foundation for realizing I cuZm< ^ “ P''“™‘ ‘ht*' 

Iceland, ^-orway, and Sweden " A 1 mZd Denmark, 

Britain and the Scandinavian countries-known as™!!”™' between 

agreed uj)on. It removed certain restnVf.n Uniscan-was, however, 

established a standing committee tn cf H payments and 

co-operation. ^ ^«»»nutee to study further steps toward economic 

, ^ new appioach to economic inte^rrat inn j 

by French Foreign Minister Schuman hI “ “t>y >950 

taneously the problems of eliminating FmncoTer '™“'‘ 

'united but decisive pofnt," namely To "O" 

steel and coal production under a comnfTh i 
ganization open to the other Euronean ^ authority in an or- 
production would be “the first staL • ^his pooling of 

^'ould “lay the real foundation for fthef federation” and 

countries participating. economic unification 

The proposal met with a mivf>ri ^ 

•ons ranged from enthusiastic if „nr- “fI'f"' unofficial 
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of all 


reactions ranged from enthusiastirif uncZ r"' 

objectives involved through more restra^2^‘"'/‘-“P“‘"“ “f the worthy 

tTn" r ' proposed hJh auT u f P"'"** ‘ho 

lonal measures to equalize conditions^and ^ of transi- 

which actions to rationalize and mTernTz^ TT by 

"The k„r„p.,„ »^--on were to be kept 
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from developing into restrictive cartel arrangements. Great Britain 
was especially wary about committing itself in advance. Negotiations 
began in June among France, Western Germany, the Benelux countries, 

and Italy. Great Britain was absent. 


The possible military integration of Western Eui'ope did not be¬ 
come an explicit objective of American policy until some time after the 
European Recovery Program had been launched. The opposition of the 
Soviet Union to this program, together with the complete breakdown of 
the four-power negotiations for a German peace settlement in London in 
December 1947, led British Foreign Minister Bevm to propose closer 
military co-operation among the Western European states. Fiom t ns 
emerged, with the encouragement of the United States, the Brussels Treaty 


"^^S^'^ed^fy five states-Great Britain, France, and the Benelux 

countries—the Brussels Treaty was more than a simple mi itary a 
It provided the framework for genuine military integration ^y es a is ^ 
ing regular organs of consultation and the Permanent Defense - 
gani^atlon with a combined headquarters at 

ivit es of its signatories. Official approval of these steps was speedily 
given by the United States, conversations on problems of common inei 

«t well initiated, and American observers were sent to ‘h' ^ 

^ fhp rlefense headquarters after it had been set up. 

"’“Z oTfhUactWi;^ evolved th’ wider project of the North Adamic 
Treaty, which brought together Canada, Iceland 

Portupl. taiy, jufy 

was signed in Apiil i 949 ’ ' afiprwards the United 

j t Jntn force in August. Immediately aiteiwaias, 

and asfistance program by passing the Mitual 

States ms 1 authorized i billion dollais 

Defense Assis ance Ac 949 countries. Bilateral agreements 

in -nditary aiiMo^the MUnu^^ ,, , 

covering economic recovery because it was e 

that priority should be g „„curitY and required that the mih- 

sential to ‘"‘eruattonal peace and sc 

tary assistance provided be useu o 

the North Atlantic arca_ Atlantic Treaty made 

The experience of the first year oi i 

it clear that problem of security so indivisible 

that a combinctl cllort and co achieved. Tins 

would be needed il the purpose ol the tre.ity 
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was the considered conclusion reached by the North Atlantic 7 'reatv 
Council when it met in London in May 1950. 

deDut?ewrt'I“ ‘^e council agreed to appoint 

Tres Tawr'' d ' ''““'"'"“d implementing meL 

ures (3) to consider common political problems relevant to the purposes 

e reaty, (4) to co-ordinate public information; and (5) to consider 

m Article a of the treaty.^ The common defense effort was tX Zd on 

pointeTouf'" 4 ^ fofce. Secretary of State Acheson 

members of the AM '"i® practice, it follows that the 

and more cohesive economic policies." 

ihere is tZa lonrwaT.oZteZTctZpoh^f I're Irmuf tT4 

commitments within the North 4tlanr; American 

other 1 billion dollar approZS 

lantic pact countries forZ S yL" " S f 

out of the treaty'^ have neceslIZ LfohXm M^"' 
lures for rearmament by the Euronean nai'® increased expendi- 
States, This has complicated the in i ^ United 

covery, and the problem has been mZ "f. P™*”® “f economic re- 

®inty about American action when EcV 

ministers agreed in May tqeo to Zzf u' '* ‘^“"=‘<‘®n foreign 
between the OEEC on the one hand and S ‘d' relationships 

on the other, and "to provide for regular d"^ ^ •*"'* '*'* United States 

of the problems requiring cooperativeLtion inT‘°" consideration 

Treaty Council That it wou 4 ^nsTdr^tT' 

of the treaty. urther action under Article o 

Although unofficial proposals fnr tK*. i* • 

have been numerous since the war, the devel^mL" M offi“V' 

... significant portion of fh.c Pl'OposaJs 
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eliminate coX't “"We read,: -The Pa„ie. ' ‘ 
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for closer political integration has niovctl slowly. In jiih MiyH I lanre 
nroDOsed a federal parliament and an economic and customs union ot 
the^Brussels powers. This proposal was rejected by Great Britain as 
premature, but from it developed the Statute for the Couned of Europe, 
which was accepted by ten countries-Denmark. Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
Ireland, and the five Brussels powers. Greece, Turkey, and Iceland weie im¬ 
mediately approved as additional members, and some time later, tie 
Saar and the West German Federal Republic were invited to ]oin as 

associated members. The Council of Europe consists of 

of Ministers, meeting in private, and the Consultative Assemb y mectm^^^ 

in public. The powers and the agenda of the assembly ar ^ > 

trolled by the Committee of Ministers. Questions of national defense 
specifically excluded by the statute from consideration by the counci . 

The first assembly decided that the goal for the Council of uropc 

should be “the creation of a European political 
functions but real power,” and assigned its General 

to formulate proposals for such a union. is , assembly 

mended steps' to bring the Committee of f^a^ In 
into closer relations, but made no proposals for a^ 

.he economic field .he adop.ed jno,.osaU -^ 

frcuLnc7cle«. 1. was also proposed .o send a nrisdon to the 
tree cuirency c ; ,-Pfi„rtions and the modification of com 

S L'rTtc^Z'iuee oc Ministers relerred these proposal, to 
OEEC for a report. 

The problem ol 

elaborate complex of issues. Diflficu q . „ r^_ Furone with similar 
States economic and military assistance adequaev of United 

Ltes resources for the comprehensive policies bein„ 0 P 
of priorities and allocations between but no 

less interrelated. desirable development, but since it has no 

of Western Euiope is ^ Vind and degree of Integra- 

concretely defined “integration, J United States press for 

tion desired? ^ow fast questions calls for a dif- 

integration as a matter ot po , . , ,h in a problem 

. The general policy .UptobUms of foreign fohn - 

paper on European integration in Major r 

1949“ ^95^* 
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fcrent answer according to whether it refers to separate economic, military, 
or political acts of integration, or to a complete and single act of unifica¬ 
tion. Each question has to be examined in relation to Western Europe as 
a whole, taking account of the difficulty of associating Germany and of 
the differences between the continental and British outlook. Nor has 
t ere een in the United States any close examination of whether a 
genuinely and closely integrated Western Europe would be wholly satis- 
actory to .American interests and objectives. The restrictive features of 
le economic proposals of the Consultatice Assembly of the Council 
of Europe suggest a point of view very different from that embodied in 

merican foieign economic policy, namely, to promote the growth of 
multilateral, non-discriminatory trade. ° 

‘f'l- conclusions can be drawn 

lish cu ‘“’f" European states to cstab- 

uCance o CrR “ .0 the re- 

•" “ continental role. 

«iili the development of the North Atlantic Treaty oraanivaiinn 
■n o a more closely-knit structure, all these issues take on aTew fo m 

of tleTL^dWs ™^l'T “ --ilTn 

of the states of fVestL Eumpe'o fnmrimo'com^ 

.he United he one tnd 

and the continental sta.lT ^ ’ P”* ' Bcitain 

State into a doser polic co-ord the United 

relationship with themselves On th^ '°'i * tighter organizational 

Hill be involved ^n detlopina nrt , I"’ *e U„i,ed States 

action will be diminished in fn I co-operatfQu its freedom of 

or not. e iininished m fact, whether commitments have been made 
The problem is to examine the interest of th^ tt * j c- 

mUgration of Western Europe in the lieht of J, w 

the creation of a Xorth Atlantic cornminitl ' S emphasis on 

the United S.ales“Gove'rnmlrst>'ul“etL"^ the commitments that 

ly. and politically-in connection with the deveir ““"m ’ 
assoctation. .\nother issue concerns the ki„ t Atlantic 

that would be best suited for can-vine out the machinery 

The first issue is whethevT n ^ "tadc- 

inilitary commitments to Western Lrope^Af ““ 

lantic Treaty was being considered bv ih c , ^ North At- 

of Article 5 was declared by Secretary Achelon^? ^ 'wording 

^ Acliesoii to leave the Congress 
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full freedom to decide whether a particular situation required going to 
war in order to restore the security of the North Atlantic area. He also 
told the Senate that Article 3 bound the United States not to a particular 
program of military aid but only to the principle ot self-help and mutual 
aid. When, however, in accordance with the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949 it became necessary to develop an integrated defense plan 
for the region, the military plans were drawn up on the presumption 
that the military means of putting them into effect would be avail¬ 
able. This presumption has become more explicit with the acceptame 
of the concept of "balanced collective forces’’; for if a program is ac¬ 
tually set in motion to create such forces, an agreement to provide some 
of the components becomes a fundamental commitment. It is difficult 
to see that the United States in such circumstances retains freedom of 
action with respect to the defense of Western Europe or has any choice 
left if a question arises whether or not to continue a military aid pro- 
t^ram Certainly an American refusal to proceed to the practical execu¬ 
tion of the agreements of the North Atlantic Treaty Council would 
undermine the whole structure of regional collectite security arrange¬ 


ments. . .Ko 

The relation of economic and military assistance programs is the 

next issue. When the North Atlantic Treaty was being examined by 

the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, there was concluded to be no 

implication that "the United States could be called upon under the 

treaty to contribttte toward a long term recovery program or Europe^ 

Although it may still be argued that no commitment exis s i 

spect, it is less certain that an obligation has not been "O” ' , 
aLmption that the Western European states have bound themsebo to 

a miliury plan involving heavy expenditure, it may be _ 

Jntr for a military plan, the United States has consequently reached a 
point where its security policy in Western Europe can be FoP^jdnrf 

Gnomic policies of the United States are now much less easily sepa 
rated from its ^“““y 

The issue of the ex«n community 

into P° i„, of official discussion. But there is a pmlW 

has not P jion of Western Europe and closer political 

between the ^ Attlfntic Treaty. The official United States position 

unity un er t e Europe has been that although the Counal 

with respec activities are to be encouraged, all initiatives an 

Europe and related ac Questions are a purelv European matter. 

decisions in connection wi ^ . u r-miallv essential 
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to Euiopean recovery and security has frequently appeared in many 

official and unofficial American statements. The same implication appears 

with equal justification in discussions of the need for unity of action and 

policy among the North Atlantic states. In fact this is essentially the 

argument of those who propose some form or other of an Atlantic 

union. There is, then, a pertinent question whether the United States 

can press for a closer political integration of Western Europe without 

exposing Itself to counter-pressures for a similar integration of the 
North Atlantic countries. 

Even i£ the North Atlantic Treaty organization develops associa- 
ttons no more binding than those that already exist, there is an im- 
medtate issue presented hy the complexity of the oiganizational machin- 

ihe orins"r T"‘^r overlapping jurisdiction between 

M ,r M r •X’dies have already 

m socilf’"’ ^Ahh'“ h^ 

no. ta en’’ up, tl 

- leas? 

Xhe chief alternatives are to pst;ihlich u 

authority: (8) to establish ad hoi committees as ch-cums 
or (3) to unify all existing bodies into a single struc ^ 

the present situation. ^ ^ tegration, the second something like 
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GERMANY 

The United States i.s determined that Germany not agam 

constitute a threat to international peace and security. ^ 

„ent, but the United States has « Spates agreed at 

destruction o£ the German sta e j^^^ntralize Germany politically, 

U Lv^fhXsst^i'^r^n Gern economic unity, which was essential 

to a sell-supporting and Mepe"^"' ’Zion io co-operate through the 
Despite the failure of the Sov.et Umon to institutions 

Allied Control Council ■" ® tried throughout 1946 and 

,947 to reach an die breakdown of the Condon 

conference in December . 947 - ^ whole, to proceed with 

pending four-power controlled, for it was a vital 

rebuilding the of ^Western Europe and the checking of 

element in the ‘ ^ ^ ,„a for optimism that m the 

prevailing atmosphere but the achievement of 

such an agreement reniame U on t. 

sr,. «.rruw,g,i ^.,'1,. 
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In the absence of the Soviet Union, agreement among the three 
Western powers became less difficult to achieve. France remained wary 
of the revival of a strong Germany, but a spirit of compromise entered 
into the discussions. By June 1948 agreements had been reached among 
the three powers and the Benelux countries on the measures necessary 
for the reconstruction of Western Germany. Among the most important 
of these was the decision to establish a federal form of government in 
the three Western zones. The Soviet Union retaliated with its blockade 
of Berlin, and a complete split followed between the Eastern and 
Western zones. Four-power discussions on removing the blockade were 
held in Moscow late in the summer of 1948, but these proved fruitless 
ecause the three Western powers would not agree to postpone the estab- 
ishment of a West German state as the price of Soviet agreement to the 
1 ting of the blockade. The Western powers then referred the Berlin 

seu^rit Nations Security Council, which also failed to 

A general strengthening of the European position of the Western 
powers occurred during the winter of 1948-49. This was primarily due 

rLfrT. European Recovery Program, the new spirit of 

Treat ?nH ,h by agreement on the North Atiantic 

wTtern r. agreements finally concluded on a "basic law" for a 
ern German state, an occupation statute, the halting of plant dis 

mantling, and the establishment of the International Ruhr Authorky 

m countering by means of the airlift the Soviet atfempt io drive them 
lnlv!!f d \ ‘be counterblockade on the 

of four.power collaboration in solving ilTe 1 ‘be resumption 

organizing and rebuilding a Germany that 3 dT 
pattern of European and international rations Tb 
therefore proceeded with the establishment of the FetearLn“ 

of Germany, which came into beina in ♦ u 
Western zones. This was soon followed bv X. 

People s Republic of Germany in the S^v J zone ‘be 

four-fold division of Germany, that had been madeTor“«^ ‘emporary 

a de facto partition. ^ ‘b" '““r Powers, became 

Although the Western powers and the Soviet it 
tiauve in the creation of the two n.» r^ b^n-on took the ini- 

‘be initiative for unification ostensibly toT G^ns.-tstt^G:" 
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many started with a Communist “National Front campaign for the 
abolition of the Bonn Government and the Ruhr Autlioriiy, the repeal 
of the Occupation Statute, the withdrawal of occupation troops, and the 
conclusion of a peace treaty. The ^Vest German Republic countered 
with a demand for the formation of a Constituent Assembly, chosen 
from the whole of Germany by free, democratic elections under four- 
power or United Nations supervision. Late in May 1950 the Western 
powers followed this up with a proposal for free all-German elections 
under democratic conditions including the prohibition of secret political 
police and of all paramilitary forces, and for the return to Germany 
of all industrial enterprises acquired by or on behalf of a foreign power 
after May 8, 1946, without quadripartite approval. The Eastern Ger¬ 
man Government replied to this by declaring that the abolition of the 
Western Republic and the repeal of the allied statutes must be the 

precondition to any such elections. 

The United States is interested in the emergence of a unified demo¬ 
cratic Germany that will be sufficiently stable and willing to withstand 
Soviet and Communist pressure and to operate as a vital part in t e 
political and economic system of the Western world. Such a Germany 
would have to be based on genuinely free and democratic elections, with 
a constitution embodying and protecting the essential features of Western 

democracy. 


The problem is to formulate an over-all United States policy f01 
Germany on the assumption that unification is the long-term objec we. 

An inclusive United States policy for Germany must 
menu Umt are only in part of German origm. t 

r^eta Germal nation. So regarded, the problem cons.su of f™ 

:::rr:fsues: the adaptation of policy to the Easiest 
within Germany; the restraining of authoritarian forces ® 

the reconciliation of French security mmresu 

of a strengthened Germany; and the possibilities of 777 *^ 

the dangeu inherent in the industrial P^—^7/ 

of these issues can be discussed in the 

Republic and an East German Democratic Republ , 

‘'"■first issue relates to the conduct of the 

political control within Germany. Peimm state The orienta- 

Lsue is the possible orienution of by fac¬ 

tion of tlie Eastern German Republic is obviously cona 
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tors over which the Germans themselves have no control, Anti-Com- 
inunist propaganda in the is not likely to change the enforced 
alignments with Russia, and the W’estern powers have sho^^’n their de¬ 
termination to resi't Communist activities in the West. 

Ml immediate considerations aside, however, there is a strong tradi¬ 
tional orientation ot German poliev toward the East (though not toward 
the Stivtet Lnioni as well as toward the West. In the past that to the 
East has had strong conservative and intellectual support. Arguments in 
fa^r of revising the links, chiefiv with tJie Eastern German state, have 
begun to be restated by West German industrial circles and bv certain 
amcultural interests. This has little significance for the present, but its 
drvc..>pnient m a unified Germanv would be important. Although a 
national government mighi lx- both unable and unwilling to break 

cf . nitdy with the West, it would be under tonsitlerahle internal incs- 

.U-. a. . ■•bridK.poii.y-,,,,,, ‘ j''.;;; 

internudiarv lietween the West and the East 

I h,- .h.rnati„ cour« of ac.i.,„ avail;,We .I,c Uni.vl S.alev 

« c.;,„ w,,h . 1 .,, is,„e are no. clear-vu,. One pn„ible conrse 

l 'o ilK- WVnern K..ro..ean 

setting in niotinn tlie coinnitv ar 

Z' On .r'T niX-' 

re!i,..n I f"'"“‘^Se the tendency of West 

^ ht Mvua In ion against earh other. It tan also be argued tint thr 

ri>k. firiauw it might beronir ih i actual .md not a remote 

neutrality. movement toward European 

I he setond isuic it the control of authoritari in i «!;. i i 
tender.,uiti.iu Cxrmanv. One of the moti s.J f ' 

C--„nanv U« eanorntr. cultural, anti Zi'ZVTd a 
■■■•nvvntcnt in ...45-,hat have been crea^ri b. r n 
the occupntt’in poiven. The fortnt nf n r ' iscrse polieres ol 

"unv, and E«.'em (.ZlnTZ : ^er- 

•rolled Pf„,,le-, Democracy, with naiionaT" n •“ C^mmunist-co.i- 

dircaed pbnnrtl ecaaoBy. In Wc.em Cermanv" th^"t** “ 

Ihc pcc-H.tlcr We.ntar Rep.tblic reappcarrvl In Favtcrn r' 

c ol tndu.trv and the ,.,nfij.m„ "«ion. 
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destroyed the economic basis of the older structure. Former leadership 
was replaced by a Communist bureaucracy which, with the help of the 
Soviet authorities, changed the social structure from top to bottom. 

This issue differs in degree according to whether it is considered 
in the context of a West German or of a unified German state. The 
greater the freedom of action of Germany, the greatei the danger of 
the revival of authoritarian methods of organization. In either context 

the issue is closely related with security and economic issues. 

A<rain the available alternatives are not clear-cut. The obvious 
alternative—to retain the controls needed to check authoritarianism 
wherever and whenever it shows-has the effect of weakening both the 
German Government and developing democratic forces and of thus aeat- 
ing a demand for authoritarian solutions. The equally obvious one of 
letting nature take its course, although it will not weaken the Govern¬ 
ment, will permit the evolutionary re-establishment of authoritarian 

methods. 


The third issue is the satisfaction of French security inMests. At 
the end of the war, France sought the complete decentralization o 
Germany, arguing that a highly centralized “''.n.n.stration permitted 
the organization of German resources for aggression Although this 
i^^lier^position was gradually modified to the point where France re- 
luctantly agreed to the formation of the West German 
ment, the French are still apprehensive of the P“ ' 

economic effectiveness of the new state. The inclusion 
many in this state would add about twenty million people and co^ 

siderable industrial potential. Now that the ^est 
hemin to raise territorial claims and that the question of rearm am ^ 
u ^ K 'cFvr! the Dossibilitv of a unified Germany merely aggrava 

"eir A tifiTsmm! the French insist, would seeh fuH sov- 
emTgmy including the right to defend itself with its own armed forces, 

=ief oTwlster™ £EE"orFr:nc\rut“ 

from this still pending suggestion. ® industries, 

Germany relatively weak by prolonge , . ^ ^ the prohibi- 

„y restrictions on certain b-" ^ full political 

tion of any rearmament; or W ‘ apprehensions. Under 

and economic J “ „ould probably remain a reluctant 

the first course of action, Germany wouiu j ; 
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junior partner of the Western European group, but French morale and 

willingness to contribute fully would perhaps be strengthened. The 

second course of action would tend to make Germany again the pivot 

of continental Europe and of the AVestern struggle against communism. 

it would also raise the possibility of serious conflicts between Germany 

and the \\ estern European nations that might fear, once German power 

^vas fully restored, that there would be no guarantee that it would not 

one day again be turned against the West. The extent to which these 

appiehensions can be satisfied depends in part on the actions that the 

United States takes in connection with other of its policies, notably 

the degree to which it commits its weight and influence to the defense 
of W’^estern Europe. 


The fourth issue relates to the effect of German industrial pre- 
donunance on the existing situation in Western Europe. With the re- 
iKibditation of the Ruhr industries well under way, the steel capacity 
of Western Germany has already surpassed that of France The limit 
of «eel producion by the allies has been reached, and che lilr 
Of this restriction m the near future is expected in many quarters. The 
need to rebuild German facilities that have been destroyed and dis¬ 
mantled and to regain highly competitive markets is likely to lead to 
an intensive rationalization and modernization of German industry 
The trade unions, free from serious Communist penetration, appear to 

rcr^arr f “ cle^andfrhese 

Drodnrt ^ industry, operating with relatively low 

^ 1 V ^ Strong position to compete with the British 

oreaniiation mt™h” "idusmes under an intcmational 

le possible Ill-effects of German economic predominance by Ringing 

.t^mdustnal potential under a new form of control while there is stiff 

The unification of Germany would change these prospects in sevenl 
important respects. Because unification would involve^at iLsr a w r 

d^eTpa"rVof'r" Western powers and the Soviet Union, it wo^ 
loliexe the GermaT p^els^e forWesSm^^Lkett. 

and provide h wuh a larger and v^ ^e 

One alternative for dealing with this issue would be th. 

hensise integration of German heavy industrv wifh th i, ^ 

of Western Europe under complete international industries 

H cie international supervision. Such an 
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orguni/.iitiou woiiKl, lio\\’e\er, rci|iuvc supianaiioiial aulhurit' o\cr 
production, distribution, and prices, which would pcnetiate iicail’. c\er\ 
aspect ot the national life of its lueinbcvs. VVilhoui such authoiitv it is 
questionable whether the national governments would be able to resist 
the political pressures of their vitally concerned business and labor 
groups that will be necessary in order to make the organ i/ation work. 

Another alternative would be to let an ecjuivalent integration de¬ 
velop from negotiations between interested nongovernmental national 
groups. Given the background and present tendencies in Western 
Europe, this alternative would almost certainly result in some oma 
of cartel arrangement. It can be argued that although this pattern of 
develoi3ment might alienate trade union and labor groups, it would draw 
together other equally powerful social forces, and it would pros i e a 
basic stability in Western Europe and ensure the industrial potentia 
needed for its security. The real product of this course ot action wou c 
be the acceptance of German economic predominance, and this result 
would be produced more quickly by a unihed Germany than by a Wot 

German state alone. . 

A third alternative would be to encourage an equivalent inte.^raiioi 

to take place on the lines of the present socialist concept of » 
economy. This would require the political dominance o 
parties in Western Europe, which is not the case at the pieseni time. 
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FRANCE 

A basic objective of United States policy is to restore France to a 
position that would enable it to exercise leadership in Europe and to 
exert a stabilizing influence to the benefit of European recovery as a 
whole. To regain such a position, however, France itself must first be¬ 
come politically stable, economically sound, and militarily strong. Eco¬ 
nomic weakness and unstable French governments have, since the end 
of the war, complicated the inherent difficulties of solving European 

problems by diplomatic agieements among the United States and the 
Western European states. 

Although much of the weakness of France is the consequence of the 
econ or d War and of postwar developments, many French diffi- 
culttes stem from Iong.standing basic maladjustments that were clearly 

cTco^raLtn T Third Repubic 

tu,!ls f*d? combined with certain fea- 

cal mir,*' constitution to produce unstable governments. The histori- 

had h ^ continental land power 

create alahnce W “ 

reate a balance between agriculture and industry in the develoom^nt 

of its economy, this had been done at the cost of subsidizing tL fa 
vored agricultural interests. The industrial capacity of the counL n jet 

.he dTmatrtor alZHt'an'd^d^rf '' “ «'=Wishment and 

tributed between the wa^ rfdl 

life, particularly in public morale. AcToXgty 1" .he 

in no position to resist the resurgence of i- ^ 

stand the Nazi onslaught in 1940. militarism or to with- 

The war and the occupation further sannpfl u i- 
economic strength, and the moral damage done by dete. Tn^ '“r‘* 

the growth of a rllstanc^ <»>Iy partly offset by 

movement abroad a\fter the w^^ev^^”^ ^ French 

ful world would have bemi hidT “ *' “ Pcace- 

war and at the si^e tf^e , ^ effects of the 

same time to correct the older maladjustments. It was 
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totally unable to cope not only uith its purely internal problems hut 
also with the domestic repercussions of the postwar international con¬ 
flicts—the Communist threat of subversion, the cost ot the cold war, 
the battle against a dictatorship of the Right, and the struggle between 

economic liberalism and slate control. 

French postwar political difficulties first centered around the at¬ 
tempts to establish a new government, for the animosities before and 
during the war reappeared on a much larger scale after 19 1 ;)- The 
elections to a Constituent Assembly showed clearly the basic political 
pattern of postwar France; the three leading parties retuined \sere the 
Communist, Socialist, and Moiivement Republicmn Populatre (MRP;, 
the last-named being a new party of the Center. A tripartite coalition 
at first proved the only w'orkable basis for government, but it was so 
tenuous that in the end the MRP deserted and actually campaigned 
against the constitution that the Constituent Assembly had proposed. 
The constitution was not ratified, and a second Constituent Assembly 
had to present a new one, which was finally accepted by a vote of nine 
million for to eight million against, with eight million abstentions-a 

poor augury for a stable political future. 

The abrupt resignation of de Gaulle as president in January 194 

ruined his chances of leading France through the transition period; 
but by October 1947 public dissatisfaction with successive coalition gov¬ 
ernments gave his new party, the Rassemblement dii Peuple Frari<;ats 
(RPF), a large protest vote. At the other extreme the attitude of the 
Communists toward the new constitution aroused widespread suspi¬ 
cions of their future political intentions. Dislike of the extremes le 
to the formation of the Third Force, a center coalition of Socialists and 
the MRP directed against both the Communists on the e t ant t 
de Gaullists on the Right. Although retaining control of the Govern¬ 
ment. this coalition has been so unstable a mixture of f ^ 
that it has not been strong enough to enforce an e ec i\e 
program or to depart from the traditional tenets of foreign 

The unstable economic situation complicated the pohtica p • 

At first an all-out effort to restore production made mar e 

P„" tge.pL inflationary spiral the coaliuon got— 

situation under control There has been a The 

view about the economic measures needed to mee e /Jiriirismei 
first Constituent Assembly started a program of ! 

the most important action being the nat.onaluat.on » * 

But this lead was not followed, and several years of fluctua g po 
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ha\e left Fiance with an economy that lies somewhere between dirigisme 
and economic liberalism. 

As the burdens of inflation mounted and the decline in trade 
became serious, the bad harvest of 1947 led to a wave of strikes. The 
economic giounds for public discontent were exploited politically by 
the Cornmunist party, and the Marshall proposals were opposed on both 
economic and political grounds. For a considerable time a close race 
was run between the efforts of the Communists to interfere with the 
operation of the European Recovery Program and the appearance of 
the benefits that the program was intended to produce. Gradually, how- 
e\ei, the weight of^^merican economic aid began to make itself felt, 
an the extreme actions of the Communists alienated large sections of 
Fijnch labor. Good harvests in 1949 and continued improvement in 
industry and trade made it possible to reinstitute collective bargaining 
and to begin, at least, to raise wages, to stabilize prices and, by increas 
ing tax revenue, to approach a balanced budget. 

the Dicturt' Th? r in'^raational factora have clouded 

p ure. The Communist party now opposes all measures of the 

0 fX"r”‘,‘n »“PP<>« 

I let Union became less and less concealed as the early hone 
of making France a bridge between the Soviet Union and the West 

llborm" 2 t West""” 

„ Communists have attacked the govern¬ 
patredlrttrabota^ T h ' 95 “ Government 

from their Government pos^ Th^Co “ Communist ofBciais 

and disciplined, however and is stih 

social dissatisfactions tor its own end" S therefore r"”"" 
potential threat to the internal stability of France. ^ 

has continued to color all French thinkina ^ F'ench tear of Germany 
ness has led French Lernments to he,?^ *’“'>‘‘“1 weak- 

commitments that might be unpopular « h^m“e -T 

d«ire to play an intermediate rofe between EastTtd w®‘" 

•He French to uke sides in an ^^>i “ “‘-d^a. formng 
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Union. It reappears from time to time in various concepts for the m 11- 

tralization of France in such a conflict. 

Fiench foreign policy, however, has gradually evolved to the point 

where it seeks a solution in a more formal development of the Atlantic 

community. The assumption is now made that the superior German 

industrial and military potential would be controllable if it was brought 

within a more inclusively organized community of states. To this end 

France has supported the inclusion of both an autonomous Saar and 

the West German Federal Republic in the Council of Europe, and has 

recently proposed the pooling of European coal and steel production as 

Te baL for European economic union. In order to ensure continued 

American support for Western Europe, France has also proposed the 

creation of an Atlantic High Council, which would in effect broaden 

the North Atlantic Treaty to cover economic and possibly political 

co-ordination as well as military. _ 

Another French difficulty that has repercussions both domestically 

and in relations with the United States is the imperial policy of the 

French Union, especially as manifested in Indo-China. One of the 

deep-seated divisions in French opinion after the war concerned t e 

status of the empire. The Right emphasized the importance o maim 

taining imperial prerogatives and was opposed to any colonial autonomy 

or sel"gov«nmem. The Left favored equal citizenship for the nat.va^ 

the overseas territories and freedom to join the “ *7 

wished. The new French Constitution left the way open for the dete p 

ment of -‘associated sutes” within the union but 

armblies! with limited powers and with an assured -P-e™ ^ 

colonial white minorities, were established in the overse 

but legislative control remained with the French parliament. 

Soon after the liberation, imperial troubles developed m Syria 

Lebanon, and North Africa. The temporary ‘“g 

foothold in the Chinese zone. Outbursu have «curred ^ ^ 

various territories, but in Indo-China the situation 

open warfare and become an international have 

question.* Within France the costs of the war ^ ,j®„!ties. The 

added seriously to budgetary and general fo, 

Communisu have taken up the case po ^ ^ shipment of 

violent resistance to American miliury aid and to the snip 

arms to the Orient. convalescent 

The condition of France in mid-i 950 can be called con 

, jgg “United States Commitments in Indo-China. pp- 3 '' '5 helo 
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but not beyond the possibility of a relapse. Although there is evidence 
of a strong desire to avoid the extreme political and economic remedies 
prescribed by both the Right and the Left, there is no broad national 
agreement about what should be done to make the nation stable and 
secure and to keep it so. In these circumstances the coalition govern¬ 
ments of the Center have been unable to do more than carry on interim 
compromise programs. These fail to satisfy all their supporters, and 
both the de Gaulhst Right and the Communist Left continue to be 
able to exploit a discontented and confused public opinion. 

Two objectives of the United States are significantly affected by the 
degree of stability that exists in France. The first objective is to Law 
together the states of Western Europe into a force strong and coherent 
enough to resist Soviet pessure. The second is to adjust the political 
con lets of southeast Asia in order to make the region secure against 
Communist encroachments. Although France may not be the principal 
culty in either case, neither objective can be satisfactorily achieved if 
ranee is unstable. For the geographical and political position of France 

Lined^T'' wears deter¬ 

mined to maintain its position in Indo-China.^” 

The problem is to decide what methods are most likely to hasten 

stmZTZ T I economic and military 

roh internationll 


The first issue concerns the action thai tt j 
.ake i„fl„e„ce the domestic situation M ftanc^ Th T 

i£ it were employed” Becausf “"f ob'’“‘ "“f ‘ »'lMe£eating even 

be given to ff:' consideration can 

Communist Left, the practical aiternadv^ would h® H 

and to attempt to strengthen the position of rhl^ 

or to encourage the development of a governmenr oTth 

four years United States policies have il ff u ” 
maintain the parties of the Center Alih r. 

keep alive a succession of coSdoTgo 17'’“" 7 “ 

expand into a strong, middle-of-the-road govl l'em 

It has been urged that Uniied Qfo. 

better served by a strong government of AelTghTTh " 

’•The Questionc • . . ^ purposes of 

Ane questions raised bv this Tacf 

southeast Asia. ' ® considered later in mn, o.,- 

m coni Ktion with 
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such a government, it is pointed out, would be at least as fasorable to 
American objectives as those of the coalitions that ha\e been formed, 
and such a government would pursue those purposes with greater vigor 
and assurance. Against this it is argued that the Right is a political 
minority, that it would assert itself only by authoritarian means, and 
that its efforts to govern by such means would force the moderate Left 
into Communist hands and lead to violence. It is also pointed out that 
even though the Right shares the American view on the importance ol 
France and would bend every effort to justify that view, it does not 
share American views on Germany or on the national aspirations of de¬ 
pendent peoples. Consequently, it would oppose all policies designed 

to forward these view's. 


The second issue concerns tire policy the United States should fol¬ 
low in strengthening Western Europe. The practicable alternatives have 
from the start been three: (1) to base such a policy on the national power 
of one state: (2) to base it on some combination of selected states; or (3) 
to base it on a combination of all the Western European states. 

It has been impossible to choose the first of these alternatives. 
Great Britain has been unwilling to commit all its national power to 
such a policy, arguing that the continent of Europe is only one item m 
British world interests. Although France might aspire to such a position, 
it has not provided convincing evidence that u has sufficient or ade 
quately organized economic, military, and political resources to carry 
out the part. Germany could not be assigned the role without the ns^ 
of its dominating Europe and thus reviving the tensions that under ay 


the last two wars. , , ■ u,. 

Various efforts w'ere made to develop the second alternative. , 

attempting various combinations: an Anglo-French, an Anglo-American, 

an Angr^American-German, a Franco-German. More 

binations, involving more than three states, simulmneously 

the Brussels Pact, in the Council o£ Europe, and Rnall, i . 

Atlantic Treaty. This last, in which the United States is included as 

”“'Thrp'::r^ld"iitororFmn^^ discu... however, the 

development of effective action under any of these alternative,^ omes^^ 

fnlemational obligations that it assumes in this 

inleresu and objectives of France, moreover, continue to run bey 

physical and moral resources. French 

^ ' On the other hand, whatever the reservations made atout Fict® 

strength may be, the facu of history and geography, as well “ 
i;^,mfcaj leaHties, make it impos^ble to relegate France to a subordinam 
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position. France may be unstable enough to oblige the United States 
to take this weakness into consideration in determining the feasibility 
of specific American proposals, but France is also in a sufficiently vital 
position to make it necessary for the United States to adjust some of 
its more specific policies to meet French wishes. 
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SUPPORT FOR YUGOSLAVU 

fheretaT btn a";tdt\TprrvLnU.;"^^^ 

Union, had I be te" ed 0“ ™'rsT Tf 

fhe Ceminform controversy are consequently TessL Z 

tion of the problem. " ^ ecessary to an examina- 

bronlh^ in“:AT"he'lgr‘ «- 

has made public /its oln deteflcrr t" •'*" 

much ideological heresy, it apneared as ^ 

of action. The dispute came to the s’urfare over'Tito' 
ovte. a vrsers" direct access .0 political and economicTnte'nigence 
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from subordinate personnel. This the Soviets u-ndvd as an nnfntn.lly 
attitude. They complained that their advisers were "Nunounded by 
hostility” and were actually kept under surveillance by Vugodav seoct 
police. After the Soviet Union had proposed to take the dispute to the 
Cominform, Yugoslavia refused to attend the meeting. 1 he com- 
munieju^ issued by the Cominform on June 28, 191^ statcfl^ that the 
task of the Yugoslav Communist party was “to comjx;! their leaders 
to recognize tlaeir mistakes" and to “break with nationalism and to re¬ 
turn to internationalism. . . Moreover, it was warned that if the 
present leaders of the party wTre incapable of doing this, the Jugoslav 
Lmmunist party tvas bound to 'Teplace them and to advance a new 

internationalist leadership of the party.” . 

The underlying cause of the dispute was probably given by Tito m 

his s^e'h o£ DeLm^er ay. .948, when he declared that the denunciation 

of Yu^^oslavia by the Cominform and the subsequent economic blockade 

had not rested on ideological grounds. The Yugoslav refusal to act in 

effect as an economic colony of the Soviet Union an 
trialized satellites was the root of the matter. “Our counti7. Tito su . 
“should not continue to be a source of raw materials for those coun¬ 
tries which already possess strong industries and to buy ^ ^ 

high prices industrial products . . . while our people continue to be 

poor and backward. . , 

Before the Cominform dispute Yugoslav relations "I'* 

States and other Western countries were at a low ebb. T.to s^«^n 

claims were largely responsible for the unwieldy 

early lack of progress in the Austrian ,«ace ^^'J“f„,,erial 

to compensate foreigners for nationahied P P Western griev- 

Ter The Ihoo^InTdown of an American plane in mid-1946 was m- 
dicative of YitTad defirf Co^rrl^N-tgoslavla 

compensate American and Bntish United States in July 

1948 and with Great Britain in December. In million 

moved to unfreeze Yugoslav assets began to relax export 

dollars in gold, and in the early b ^ 

controls on trade with Yugoslavia. r ,g,g and started 

term trade agreement with \ugos avaa m ^ ^ Yugoslavia filed 

for a long-term agreement. In May 1949 ^^^osi 
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application for a Joan from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

Several months passed before the Western powers were willing to 
go much further in support of Yugoslavia. By then the Cominform eco¬ 
nomic blockade against Yugoslavia was almost complete; it had cut off 
nearly the trade of the country, the growth of which was basic 
to the fulfillment of its five-year plan. The Tito regime was facing a 
stringent economic situation. Evidence of a more favorable Western 
attitu e began to show in August 1949, when the United States decided 
to issue export licenses for the Yugoslav purchase of a steel rolling mill 
Further evidence came in October, when the United States took the lead 

CoundroTrh^ candidacy of the country for a seat on the Security 

nlmn? ‘■‘•'"“'S had begun to spread tliat the Soviet Union was 

Tito r * “'“gurate a guerrilla type of campaign to overthrow the 
Ttto Covernmem ,n the spring of .930. Credence was lent to the n, 

that -the^ ‘ Molotov made on December at, in which he said 

that the tune ,s not far off when the treacherous Tito gana- ^n 

“^tha” P-iderha""!!:-S 

Wherever it‘“'hr ^ h ^a"” ^s^r^ 

tion of Yugoslavia’s sovereignty.” This ios ,L ^ n ^ 

the united kirns :h^ 

satellites subverted Yugoslavia. On the othe^ hand’" h “" 

decision to extend limited kilitall. Is^sSake”tl^Yu°'”’l' 

condtuons have so far not been officially confiLS^ 

In the economic field the United Star#*, r 

tended two loans to Yugoslavia of ao milH^ Exjwrt-Import Bank ex- 

September 19,9, ,he second in March 10-0 Yno° T"- '''' “ 

dtnan tor a total of 9 million dollars thrLvh “ “ “‘*“"g'd 

tary Fund in tltc autumn of 19^9 and r^yld ,1" 

from the International Brntk. This Sn w [" ° ' ’ 
equipment, as part of the nroaram . forestry 

mission for Enr'ope to d^koTfur^s^^Tr ^o J 
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national Bank was still pending. Yugoslavia announced, however, that 
it was negotiating with Western Germany for a long-term credit of 8 o to 
100 million dollars for the purchase of capital equipment. In addition, 
Yugoslavia signed during 1949 and 195° several trade agreements in¬ 
volving considerable amounts. One agreement with Italy provided foi a 
mutual exchange of goods to the value of 108 million dollars and a 
second-with Great Britain-called for a reciprocal exchange of goods 
to the value of no million dollars over a period of five years. A thud 
agreement with Western Germany amounted to nearly 127 million 
dollars. Still other agreements involving lesser sums, were ^t 1 

France, Denmark, Argentina, and a number of ot ler 

and the West, there has been no real test of the full extent of Wes 
support. 

The problem is to deterjnine the extent and kind of suppoit that 
ike u Jt!d Slates is prepared ,o giae ,0 Yugoslav,a nude, e.s.st.ug con- 


ditwns. 

The first issue is the extent of political support. Even 

T"ifn rinv^ernnient has callecl loi a 

political support p^or to the Cominform in- 

rehnemcnt „ecLsary to distinguislt between 

soviet intperialistn and -J“\t was It forlr or the latter 
ever, posed the ques States. The choice o£ the 

llmerL^owed the deftnitiL of the East-West struggle and increased 

the number of potential non-Soviet . Yugoslavia may 

The question of the pa *“PP in 

be answered only by parallel. Both the United States 

terests of the parties cone checking Soviet expansion 

and Yugoslavia are pther interests, such as 

as regards the latter ^ J be the same, but many 

of their policies continue to be cont 1 

standing of the latter type ‘^^^Tbreak in 1948 pledged itself to work 

States prior to the Y ugos ay- ry. • , jtaiy but Yugoslavia stead- 

tor the return of .he whole of Trieste to Ua 

fastly maintains Its claim f P difficult to determine 

satisfactory solution has ^ support of the Greek rebellion 

whether the Yugoslav ^le West or whether it was 

:o,eirrtlal^“»’ 
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Mtisfaclory Yugoslav relations with Greece have yet to be restored In 
internal affairs, as well as in relations between Yugoslavia and the 
nited States, concerning matters like political and civil liberties, there 
IS definite conflict of view; and it is difficult to keep such matters en¬ 
tirely separate from direct relations between the two countries 

ters r^heT'd' f “r"‘ ‘hus cen- 

m esmb hh '"d v ' ‘h' United States would like 

to establish with Yugoslavia. This raises two principal alternatives. The 

d-,- Yugoslavia as a special case, in view of the unusual 

separTco^d' -'oM Thl 

method to f. P^^-oular questions as they arise would be the 

assistance or fi?' tor economic or military 

soleTv ! I “v examined separately and 

lated directly fo A t>o ' e- 

ectly to American programs such as those for Eurooean re¬ 
covery, for mutual defense assistance, and Point IV This would em 

strstriftl ^ keep Yugl 

he L t anl ‘rf “r‘ position, that is, cut off torn 

e East and aligned only provisionally with the West. 

Ihe second alternative is to try to find a wnv v i • • 

the multilateral coalition that is being develoiV It w!Xh T 

cally embarrassing to Tito to be invitfd to ioi^ the O^FG 

the North Atlantic Treatv or to sign 

security arrangement were developed” Yul^l “*• '^^‘'•‘'"'anean 

Yugoslavia to participate in the Mutual Defense ASsfan': pZIm 

but thrpl;oseVa«%”f”.‘urf' -ffiaent authority for such a L.e. 
would be to draw Yugoslavia inr^* ^ intention of this alternative 

non-Soviet coalition. ® P°'“‘“' relationship with the 

army^^redT bl tt sm^sfin^E^? 7"°"' 

states alone, whether oTthe rnm^ o/r “’' n 

an operation for it to succeed anW i • ^ participate in such 

States aid be required. The rumoredTtLk" 

ve'oped by Ju„.\o. and 7 e qu«don M Arr^n^'mn^ 

United States will on ZV ““ the 

tion, whether and to what extent ir h id existing situa- 

and supplies. ‘ P^^^ide military equipment 

The final issue is the extent of United StatPc 

»jnuea states economic support. 


Major ProhUtns 

United States economic aid to Yugoslavia is probablv die fritical latlor 
in the present problem, unless the Soviet bloc opeiii a criiirencd drive 
to overthrow the Tito Government. 'l ire extent and lonii of .\raerican 
economic aid, either direct or furnished through the United Nations, 
depends upon two considerations—Jugoslav needs and Western objec¬ 
tives. Yugoslav needs can be estimated in two ways: the mimmum re¬ 
quired to support the population, and the requirements of Yugoslav 
economic planning. Depending on over all W’esteni objectives. United 
States ecoLtic ^.pport could be designed to fit either or both etti. 

The economic resources made available to Yugoslavia since the 
Cominform break provide some indication of its minimum needs. The 
figures are as follows in millions of dollars: 

ljnfro7cn gold held in l_nitcd States.^ 1 / 

U. S. Export-Import Bank Loans. 4^0 

Drawings on International Monetary Found... 9 *^ 

International Bank Timber Loan . " 

U. K, Sterling Credit .... 

Total .* 

After the granting of the second loan from the Export lmport Rank in 
March 1950, a bank spokesman slated that, despite 
earnings from exports, the needs of the nation for 

estimate of minimum needs ' arrived at by the 

first alternative under this issue is to extend aid for the purpose 

rninina minimum standards in Yugoslavia. . , c \ 

ta.n.n ru mm ^ statm and 

its aUies are to encourage actively the spread of Titohm they should 
help Yugoslavia to meet more than its minimum * 

Yugoslav economic plan n “-^ered^ m be^ ^ 

raise the low Yugoslav standards o the 

alternative, it might be necessary to ^ 

,resent scale of economic support is being exten e . 
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Soviel-Yugoshv Dispute: Text of the 

LeaeT'Dted’ZT"‘‘‘”'‘’ u'‘'' <'^8)- United Nations, 

rJZd Y r f' J' Representatwes to 

Hen/rl I aT ■ f"”*"' “I Untied A'oltons Seenritj, Conneii Trammiumg 

Trieste 4 t,fr,'T 1 ^"'“'"Uf 'ed Stoles Zone of Free Territory of 

Jadon; utl, ZlTI f°- (Aug. ... .949). United 

LliTof 7nh ^t'*' °/ «"(«A Note to Yugt 

7 on Nations, Yugoslav Report on Administration of Yuioshv 

fo o) U.N. Doc. 5/1467X 0 

9oo). VS. Department of State. “Peace Treaty Not Workable With Re^rd 

to Free Terr.to^ of Trieste." Bulletin. Vol. XX (Mar. 6. 1949) p sof U S 
Department of State. “Soviet Note on Trieste “ Secret^rv ^ ^-S- 

on note of Apr. 20, 1950. Bulletin. Vol. XXII (May 1 iq p -oru 
ment of State, “United States-Yugoslav Claims Seftlemem” /?' ' U.S. Depart¬ 
ments). Bulletin. Vol. XIX (Aug. 1. 1948) pp 15740Tj c of Agree- 

tm, Vol. XXII (Jan. 9, 1950). pp. 63-64. U.S. Export-ImporVBanr»r J I 
Import Bank. “Grant of Second’ jfoZ.^o Export- 

addresses by Tito. Kardelj. and others Dec 27-91 

’ ^731. 1940 (Washington, 1949). 

the EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION 

The Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA'k hac Aut-' u 
P- t year applied increasing pressure on the member of the o® 
zation for European Economic Cooperation (OEFr\ i Organi- 

direction of economic integration This obiective i ^ove m the 

the successful completion of a ioinr ri. ^ I separate from 

the countries of Western Europe by i957o7a'DoLv^'’V“'“"'”'"' 
them to function with no furtL on .m! ? 

objective of ECA, is not contingent on the rchievem;n'l'’of';h“ “ 
long-run objective of European integration or uniSo„ I 

pressing for such integration, however, ECA has 

It IS carrying out a mandate expressly laid upon it bv the 

■918, 1949, and ,930. Economic Cooperation Acts of 

This mandate is to be found if ai oii i ^ . 

act of 1948. but it became explidj in the latef arts’^Th^ f 

the 1948 act was: formulation in 

the :l atig'e S « through 

to be the ^licy of the United States to enronrJ Europe, it is declared 
joint or^nitaiion to exert sustained efforts countries through a 

prosperity. °P^ « essential to lasting peaTand 
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In the act ot 1949 it was tunher declared to be ilu, policy of the people 
of the United States to encourage the unification of Eurojxr. I he 1950 
act called lor “further" unification, and a reference was added to the 
advantages enjoyed by the United States through the absence of bar¬ 
riers to the free niovcnients of |.)ersons. It was oidy in conference, more¬ 
over, that a iirni declaration in favor of the political federation of 

Europe was eliminated from the 1950 act. 

In the it)5o act the Congress for the first ume ga\c its - metion ui a 

particular method to be followed by the OEEC countries m promoting 

“unification." It authorized the EGA administrator 

to transfer funds directly to any central instiuuion or other organ¬ 
ization formed to further the purposes of this act by two or 

operations of such institution or organization, to be used on terms and c n 

dkions specified by die administrator, in order to 

transferability of European currencies, or to 
by participating countries with one another and with other 

The act earmarked a substantial part of its total authorization moo 
million dollars) to be used by the administrator miely for such tramfm^ 
Because the analogy of the United States m many ways d^ 
aDolv to Europe or to Europe and the sterling area, is. , 

r EcI in h^ringing pressure to bear on OE^-un.r.es 

tion of these terms. In February .950 ZCA .Xdm.ntstrator Hofirnan m 
o™ ed to the Congress that the type of integrat.on atmed at by ZCA 

e Sedans L L moveint of goods; (e) the elimination of moneta^ 

barriers to intra-European trade, and ( 3 ) tnep g 

r-::: -ifnr&= 

b,. e^o^ i-^adon, 

was one of the deep roots of i„depend- 

This conception of European economic ^ 

dent objective, related problems. Because a European 

ing the dollar gap. r^ principal instrument for promot- 
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field European Hade for tlie past two years has been financed by a 
comb.nanon of a nettvork of bilateral agreements and two successive pay 
menis ag,cements adopted by the OEEC. In spile of these payments agree¬ 
ments t le u ■ of intra-European payments has continued to be made 
n aieially, wnh tile result that efforts to liberalize intra-European trade 
have been of te.y little effect. The payments union plan was designed 

lateri u, h"' 'i "'onelary obstacle to multi- 

,1 * * *■ ‘Uiope. It was, moreover, proposed by the OEEC 

pt‘'cero7'"'‘' “p of 'Oe payments union, 6o 

restrictions with the hope that the remainder would be 011.7’,atTas 

soon as imssible. It was also proposed that, once removed, these quotas 

could be le-nnposed only on a multilateral basis and only after consulta 
tion with the union ^ consulta- 

amount of their surpluses and deficits in the c3 ies of o,“h"“”' 

anTth ■“ '"‘o > common unh ofrccoZ' 

and the net creditor or debtor position of earJ, e • ^ account, 

iiiiiib was to be established. The accounts of thp ” 

l.y this process be automatically cleared, and he cTrldr’’';?, 
ucpatils would in effect become interconvertible 

eith77a‘te7r'’{LderTo’‘the '"''•ge. 

Every pai li.ipant :i:Tottr„d7o et^ 

credit that would predetermine the maximum i, ^^e umon a hne of 

Both short-term and medium- and long-term credi^^ 

ever any part of these crediy ,“d “cl when- 

"■onld be deemed to have financed a sen, 7^ an agreed period, they 

l^hen be lunded into medium or h>ng.terrar"“‘ "““'c' 

had been adopted, they would hav! made ir""'' Provisions 

than a clearing house, for they would h- - Payments union more 

functions. ^ entrusted it with banking 

Two measures were proposed to urevpm »n- 
credit system from becoming seriously u^hai ttitra-European 

vvsmm of partial gold and doiL" p^U:' ™ “ 

and by the debtor, to the union designed mV"'™ “ creditors 
creditors to increase imports andl^ 1^5^. . . pressure 


their intra-European trade. 


■he debtors to incre^sT^por^t 


The other measure was the assigumeiu of very substantial pow-ers to 
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the iiiaiiageiut'iiL ul ihc union. Thtsc suggciictl p<3^cii \\t?rc <l<?sciibp(i 
in the second OEEC Report of February 1950 as follows: 

The Management would liave the duts to consult cooti^uuu^l) \viih M( ni 
hers on their relevant economic and financial policies, p.iiticul 3 rly with a mcss 
to averting a situation where the medium and long tenn crediu woidd be 
exhausted . . . Whenever tlte position of a Member, whether a net CTCilitur ot 
debtor, was in the opinion of tlie Man;^ement, the consequence of undesirable 
monetary, financial or general economic policy followed by him. it would be 
in their duty to place conditions on the access to the facilities of the Union. 

The management was also to have power to vary the amount of the re¬ 
quired gold payments, to grant additional facilities, and to act by less 

than a unanimous vote. 

In this form the European payments union was not actepubk to 
Great Britain, which made counter proposals m .March 1950. These in 
turn were not acceptable to EC-\ or to many of the continental countries. 
The resulting deadlock was not broken until May, when Great linum 
accepted the main principle of using sterling in a European system of 
multilateral payments. This acceptance was. however, made conungent cm 
numerous special safeguards for sterling and on other substaniial m i- 
fications of ihe original payments union plan. Questions were also ra.^J 
within the United States Government regarding the consistency o 
original plan with, and its contribution to, the general commetctal and 

ments union, as finally negotiated in June .950. ‘h”' 

compromise between conRicttng views withtn the bni ed . 

ment and among those of the United Sutes. the conitnenul “unlria 

” d Great Britail It must be regarded as an »periment.n wh,^ final 
judgments must be deferred until after experience has been ga.nc . 

The problem is to hormonize the ".megrotion" o^iocllve of‘he pay- 

whether the union can be administeied o i-i„rnt nf for- 

tfof imerieon and Briush approaches ,0 Ihe general problems of for 

eign exchange and commercial policy. 

It has been pointed out by the ^^”'“,l‘union plan 

might, in the rt sales to other European coun- 

tries. It mig r supplies of scarce expor 

new markets m dollar are^. ^ ° ■ here or attract investment away 

products away from ^ ^ j g activitic-s. It would not do much 

from dollar-earning to dollar sav g 
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for some time at least to reduce the need for dollar imports. These con- 
SI eiations raise serious problems concerning the relationship between 

tmiiicmr:; ‘-e 

worlfwri“”’“nu ‘■"‘“""S “ « po^iwe a 

devel0Dmenr“f This requires the 

fittedT “ ‘T^de pattern within Europe that can be 

necessary to find ways of maintaining an internal balanc“withi:Euco.^ 
and of fitting Europe as a whole into a world trading network If an 

raenTun'ton' »i integration through the pay- 

;rir 

central bank for Europe as a whole. effectively as a 

diate step leading to'th'i'ltrliL'no s^hT™'* 

or a first step to^l-Ld the oftttSSkTor^^ 

Europe. In February 1950 the National Advisory Cotncil ffi d 

of the propU tioTsSTn^l^S if b,-^'^ 

by the United States and other memhF.r ^ ^ obligations undertaken 

Monetarv Fund”* and "rh ... *^0 the International 

ffional basis proposf sSlI f t “f y"f 1 f f ^ 

and closer integration indenendfi-nM c ^ ^ currency convertibility 
Members of the Union.” ^ ° Progress evidenced by other 

The first alternative is to ;^r^pn^ 

ncessary modifications in the techniques and adm- ' 

Acceptance of this alternative would leave opf "‘th?""" n i*^ 

principal members were in afi^i “ofi fcepT/f ^ 

bihty. ^ 'o accept full currency converti- 

The second alternative is to accent the n^vm e 
one of the principal oigans for admInLel» T “ P<>‘nntially 

union on a broad economic and polhirSand mf T'"" 
nd strengthen its administration as a nerma cvelop its techniques 

m Europe. The choice between these alLnar^*"* authority 

security considerations. fluenced by broad political and 

The policy decision, to be made on this issue arc en 

issue aie enormously (oni- 
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plicated by the inclusion o£ sterling in the payments union. To obtain 
British participation, the powers of the union have had, in fact, to be 
considerably restricted, and the acceptance of the second alternative 
would mean that the question of how extensive these powders should be 

would have to be reoiaened after the first year of operation. 

In voicing its original objections to the inclusion of sterling on the 

same basis as other currencies, Great Britain stressed the fact that about 
96 per cent of world trade and nearly 50 per cent of other Internationa 
transactions arc now carried on in sterling. It took the position diat the 
continuation of its bilateral payments agieements is essential to the con¬ 
tinued functioning of the sterling area and to the gradual ^ 

the multilateral payments facilities afforded by sterling, t rea ^ 

basic policy its intention to extend these facilities y gia ua \ re 
izinc the present regulations of the British system of transferable ac- 

counts, but stated that it could not accept at present the 

las willing to *ccept a limited ^ 

guards against interference with its bilateial ® .hatSterling 

loss of gold to the union. Great Britain also took the position hat ster g 

is often held bv other countries as a monetary reserve an la 
;rste“ing be interfered with if sterling — were aummam 

“a^ns^ Blitlif made its participation in the union contingent 

on special provisions ^ compromise was 

In the final negotiations foi the p > special position of 

worked out. It recognized, on the one „fUe,f^hancl,h included 

sterling as an international currency, an , on ^ ^ ^ greater ex- 

sterling in the “XrriLrpro^oLls. The bisis of this 

tent than unt er ( gi-itain holding sterling would hate 

die option of continuing ^ die right to reach 

of the union dm continental countries on the amount of 

mean, a considerable ^"^Xte elimination of these 

bilateral payments agreements, u ^^^er the union was not given 
agreements. Under the compromise, mo ’ ^ j internal credit 

piers that would 

balance in the trade of each of them with the mhe«.^ telucuince of Great 

These features of the com promts _xr„rded by bilateral mone- 

Britain to give up '^^^^("‘"/^ImZtional agency any authority 

tary agreements oi to accoru 
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that might interfere with British full employment policies. The EGA, 

however, will have considerable influence in the administration of the 

union, for the administrator is authorized to transfer dollars to the union 

or to the individual participating countries needing dollars to make 

partia payments on their debt balances with the union on terms and 
conditions specified by him, 

3 * to how these powers are to be used. One 
practorefft, ofTb hT r “ "ti-ittom the 

S Bri at s “'I discriminatory trade control that 

,h- , ■ ’ permitted to apply under the union. The choice of 

IS alternative would give maximum effect to the intent of the Congress 

that the payments union should make a major contribution to EmoSan 

unification. The other alternative is to accept the compromise S to 

vmibilhvH ° advance towards sterling con- 

pressures in Gr^t' MmTn'H 

States would be free to work out whh cmarBritalmm'' ‘Y 

Sterling area problems without the added comnliraii ^ *o|ution of 
intimately bound up with problems of Europe^ eco^^lT 
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checked by VV^orld War 1 . Italy then also entered the scene, seeking to 

revive the hegemony of the Roman Empire and longing for a Mediter¬ 
ranean that would be a “mare nostrum.” 

^ interest of the United States in the Mediterranean 

and Middle East is of recent date and until 1920 was strictly limited to 
private investment and to religious and educational activities. In the 
1920 s. however, the discovery of rich oil deposits in Iraq initiated an 
important American commercial interest in the area. This commercial 
interest ;^^s supported by the United States Government, which insisted 

of ihp ^ policy be applied in the exploitation of resources 

Americano'! ^ Corporation, a consortium of 

cZorL formation of the Iraq Petroleum 

ests^r " T with British, French, and Dutch inter- 

Tslud ll K ^ ^ oil concession 

veloDinent o^f '^1 ^^«^erican business entered into the de¬ 
Saudi-Kuwait Neutral Zone. ^ recently, m the 

and llTT n-especially the North African campaign 

interest in''ir\?"H ^^vasions-tremendously expanded American 

and entered dae Mediaeraa^a^lh^l^/S^ 

on e “frrL'r”r^ 

had no Zio” polfd^^^^^^ " United States 

however entailpH^ f ^ ^ strategic commitments to preserve. Victory, 

and Great Britain^^ln^tL^fOTm^^of^*^^^-*^^^-'^^ United States 

rehabilitation This became mnr , S^'^^rnment and relief and 

-king. The end^f ^HarTund The^ Zf": 

« in .he Medi.e„a„ean. and 

expandfng its*inau?KetntfX‘B'^Zstnd'’T''k ” 

that year and the following one, the Soviet IT of 

Communist regimes in Yugoslavia, Rumani^ and^R^?^^^ installing 
turn, exerted heavy pressure on Greece and Italy and These, m 

made by the Soviet Union to detach K^s and . 

obtain a trusteeship over Tripolitania a d ^ from Turkey, to 

the Dodecanese. An American interest’ in n 

treux Convention governing the Dardanell ^ revision of the Mon- 
oame dear that the Soviet t '^hen it be- 
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sharing of control between the Soviet Union and Turkey. Soviet interest 
was also expressed in the settlement of the Tangier and Syrian questions 
* 9 -} 5 - Russian actions thus weakened and finally destroyed the concept 
of tripartite policy in the Mediterranean and Middle East and en¬ 
couraged in Its place the lomiation of an Anglo-American j)oIicy. 

The piimaiN basis of the present United States interest in the IMedi- 
teiranean and .Middle East is strategic, and the overriding objective of 
American policy is to halt Soxiei expansion and to prevent it from 
spieading irom the Mediterranean hinterland to the coastal areas. It is 
Mially interested in preventing the creation of a vacuum that Soviet 
iiuwti might hll. h is desirous of maintaining peace and stability through¬ 
out the aica, because the absence of either provides opportunities for 
Suviel l.eiiMruiion. I„ ^hon. slratcgic considerations have created an 

. iiiencan coiicem in ilie external pressures being exerted on the area 
»tiiu in Its internal stres^^cs as well. 

Beginning uith the spring nl ipg;. pressure fioin the Soviet Union 
restdted n, the doelopn.ent at an American policy ol “containing" it 
a ong the Imr.leis ol Greece, Turkey, and Iran. At that time it befanie 

lonL O' in Greece was no 

Mediternncan" 1 r •'"Kl'- '.nerican policy in the eastern 

. Wtterr.tnean. The |,ostwar financial conditio.l ol Great Britain netes- 

:: I Mi-i-nuhaneonsly, it became essential for the 
C m I state, to lenti asststance to Ttttkey, where Soviet pressure neces- 

r o d “■' inr beyond what the country could 

■dbrtd. 1 erne the enutrcatiotr of the T.tniran Doctrine and the con 

g.vssional appro|.ri.,tio.r of Itrnds for Greece and Turkey. Subsequentiv 
I'lrretam *i.e Gt'x ‘l "“'''riw under the European RVovery 

(enslcrdstanee Aa on^a 

hare ht.‘gl;Tt‘'rn 7 ;ot;eX"lrnt^ 

;hc Gor ennnent and the Gr eek cl^u.^t : e 7 ir: cZt''d " 

satlor Grady was able to repor t thal , '■' 5 " P'""'** -'nibas. 

New highways had been birilt: vital prorcedtrrg apace, 

airfields had been consuutied- and raiUr ““‘’"n 

In Turkey the substantial flow'ol ZiZ aidT"""'’'’ 

vned the independerwe of the toutttrv 2 ,rl h ''"""^‘“■“rably strength- 

for its inter nal economic derclopntcnt' prorrded an opportunity 

The picture is not, however, without a dark side I„ r 
sulemates still tend to slow down the V ' political 

dowrr the progress of economic rehabilitation 


2 ti6 


l^xjUIcnis 


In the early iiioiilhs of 1950 Aniericin spokesmen oi t.iic<e sp<»kc out 
sharply about parliamentary dela\s in giving legislative support Ui ECA- 
sponsored projects. In Turkey there remains a need lor more co-ordinated, 
over-all economic planning. 

Iran represents the eastermuosL boidei of Soviet inlluerKe in the 
Mediterranean-Middle East zone. I he continued stand of Iran ag.ainst 
the spread of that influence is essential to .\nglo-i\mcrican sutccss in 
“containing” the Soviet Union. Having withstood Soviet attempts in 
1946 to detach Azerbaijan province and Soviet efforts to obtain an oil 
concession, Iran now f-accs a far more subtle threat. Militarily it has been 
strengthened, thanks to American police and military missioiH and to 
ten million dollars’ worth of militaiy equipment under a credit author¬ 
ized in June 1947. Its present precarious position stems from iu economic 
situation. Archaic agricultural methods, insufficient irrigation projects, 
and malconceived taxation are among the ills that increase each year. 
The Tudeh Party, the Communist group in Iran, which has been out¬ 
lawed since 1949, flourishes and expands underground, especially in the 
southern oil zone. The seven-year plan currently undertaken by Iran 
prescribes a systematic correction of the national economy, but us ful¬ 
fillment will require external assistance. 

The problem of preventing the spread of Soviet influence rs com- 

Dlicated in the case of Italy because of the geographical position of the 
Luntry. As a Mediterranean power. Italy is subject to Soviet pressure 
transmitted through her Balkan neighbors. Soviet pressure was exci ted 
through Yugoslavia until the Yugoslav-Soviet break in ° 

1048. The intervening relaxation of pressure ended early in ig^o 
the reopenin<^ of the unsolved question of Iricste. It is possi e 
Communist influence may penetrate into Italy by wa) of A 
whicli Italy has now established formal diplomatic and 
relations. As a European power Italy is subject to J ^ ^ 

pressure that are used in \Vestern Europe as a whole, an aspc 

problem that is treated elsewhere in this volume. 


American strategic interest in the ivieaueii^uc^ - ^ 

is affected by the internal snesses of the Mediterrancan- 

sures. Since the conclusion of the Secon ^ ,„,-r[ioil In the Moslem 

ivorld this has arisen in large measure from an t ^ 
nauonalisro. which seeks among other things ^ 

Western authority. Such a development would consutute a new 

the Anglo -kmerican position in the area 

The treaties that followed the First uona 
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commercial 
eastern .^^e< 

Palestine under British 


. . , , -- - ‘tgiuii now inciuaing 

yiia and Lebanon under french mandate. Local enlliusiaiim for inde- 

^ndence in these areas, however, had alreadv developed, and the man¬ 
date ijstem diu not cause it to dimini.h l!v “ T , 


the mandated countries with the exception of Palestine, which pre- 
^led a special problem, gained independence between 1932 and 1046. 
^grpt had already gamed independence in 1922, after having been a 
toiish proteetp^e nnee ,9.4 and subject to British control from .882 
m achtetement of political indepen,lence in each of these countries did 

and cultural ties with the West to 
n .rtf’Jm “"‘ler British rule. 



British milifars establishments as well remained. 

clTur,*To"t-'''^ "atioiKlis, feeling after ,946 resulted, however, in an 
un^erdte . footholds, British relations with Egypt 

cesflul rtistiTwIs „o.'“*® “P fo-- in .946, but^c- 

alistic and because of the conflict of nation- 

B-ittsh troon. ioT SuerStal ztte^ h'’“r‘ wr 

«Ki u) assure it* ^ ^ Canal 

Furtlierraore th^ operauon is vital to Anglo-.American suategy 

dominium in Ihe S^frand^ """f C^- 

id. ».ibu^p^uoo?n Im? ■'>' Brit- 


differen 



been 


^^^ence. There the United Nation, has 

wituidanceiif a __ ... 


.TV 


quest 


*n*iepciidencc 



‘■*a'Vl?«ujnt consequences for the AnuJ^ a 

tn-«he Anglo^Araer 


*«3jttuoo of french Alfferiai]^ 

«Ahe continued J 

Jtau Ubw f„ fruui^ atieln^' Western auth 

-t«napu at unity m the Moslem 
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Major Problems /950-/95/ 

*945 sttciTipts have been made to co-ordinate the policies of the Arab 
countries through the Arab League. But although Hashemite Jordan has 
incorporated Arab Palestine, the governments of Eg)'pt, Saudi Arabia, 
and Syria have objected to such a benefit for Jordan as a result of the 
Palestinian war. Their objections find expression in their support of the 
so-called Gaza Government. Although the latter was formed in the 
Egyptian-held Gaza strip of Palestine in 1948 under the leadership of 
Haj Amin Al-Husseini, former Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, its center of 

activity has perforce been the Heliopolis suburb of Cairo. 

Dynastic rivalries stemming from events in the 1920’s still cast a 
shadow of suspicion and distrust on relations between the kingdom of 
Ibn-Saud and the Hashemite countries of Jordan and Iraq. The situa¬ 
tion is further complicated by covert suspicion of Iraq on the part of 
Jordan, a suspicion prompted by the recent espousal by Iraq of a “Fertile 
Crescent” plan in preference to King Abdullah s cherished Greater 

Syria” project. , ui x: » 

The economic maladjustment of the Mediterranean and Middle East 

area is not a new phenomenon. The growth of American strategic inter¬ 
est in the area, however, has made it a matter of more than aca emic 
interest to the United States. The region as a whole is predominantly 
agricultural. Modern agricultural methods are, even when known sti 
largely unpracticed, and the concentration of land otmershtp ■" ‘he hands 

•Lion is hampered by the lack of raw materials and byjje tendency 
of foreign capital to avoid areas that are apt to be politically unstab ^ 

Oil is the one great known resource in the area, and it is 

by foreign capital. Oil royalties have only recently begun “ be — 

in improving the welfare of the countries receiving them. The fisca y 

terns are, witli but few exceptions, poorly geared yi ^ 

Each of these points of economic stress is ^““^f rfnite illm 

tration and expansion. Egypt is a prime example " » ^ unstable 

adjustment. Syria c—ed^r tie Accession of political 

currencies, and in byxia mis co Kn/ifrotarv deficiency 

coup, d-etat in 194 !)- “ 7 ;?lb“ng exUts through 

plagues Saudi Arabia. ‘^“''“' 1 ^'' “ ,y’eat to Iranian stability in 

out the area, it poses a particularly acu v^redicament of being 

1950. Lebanon suffers from the unusual ^ j j^nce hangs 

not a producer but solely a middleman, and thus J 

precariously on the tiade p J 8 accounts affect the fortunes of 

Iraq Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Israel, and especially Egypt. 
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The repelcussions of political and economic instability are strikingly 
illustrated by the Palestine problem. The general Palestine issue hal 
passed through several phases since the Second World War and has been 
complicated by the interplay of emotional, political, and economic fac¬ 
tors, each of which has vied for ascendancy. American policy has vacil¬ 
lated under the pressure of all three factors. In 1947 the United States 
concurred in the decision of the United Nations to partition the Holy 
Land. In March 1948 it considered the alternative of trusteeship, and 

finally m May 1948 it gave prompt de facto recognition to the newly 
formed state of Israel. ^ 

The problem has not ended, however, with the establishment of 
^le state of Israel, or with its acceptance into the United Nations in 

refugee problem was created by the partition 
^ ^ecompanied it. Smouldering Arab hostility to- 

erusaW^'T unextinguished, and the problem of 

Jeiusalem which is treated at length below, can easily upset the un- 
certain calm that prevails in Palestine. 

quaTOK oT,'" dislocation resulting from the overflow of three- 

ushing burden on their already strained economies. This renresents a 
ore":„“st so 

tenaLeS Ihf'ouTleral T^TpoH 

01 the Tapline proj:‘Sri" .ii 7 edrei"“‘ "" 
area. Ae'ulimd Na “7 Co 7 '“T*' ‘ho Palestine 

fall of 1949 dispatched to the Middle East an 

headed by Gordon Clapp a Tennes.spf^ V ii ^ mission 

listing the Levant staitThe TZZTTf. =■*- 

variety of work projects. tL ision was prirarl7 » 

report of the misLn Tn ittufr:^,”^"™' 
the Arab countries under the euidanrp t ^^.^‘^^“i^ting self-help in 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. SeR-Ll ^^^ions Relief and 
by limited outside financial aid Four nilot ^ supplemented 

each for Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Palel^P 
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Major Problems iq^o-hj^i 


The interest of the United States in the Mediterranean-Middle East 
area has been shown to be the strategic one of maintaining and strength¬ 
ening the Anglo-American position there. Specific political, economic, and 
military security problems arise from this interest. 

In the security sphere the problem of containing Soviet influence 
continues. Containment in the states bordering on the Soviet Union is 
not enough, however. To be of real value, it recjuires the existence of 
stable and friendly states in the whole region. Consequently, the United 
States has a complementary political problem of encouraging the forces 
of stability in these countries and of counteracting and discouraging 
disruptive forces. The United States is also confronted with the in¬ 
stability inherent in the relations of Israel and the Arab states, and 
has before it the continuing problem of assisting in the integration of 
Israel in the political and economic framework of the Middle East. 

In the economic field two problems are outstanding. Commercial 
and strategic interest in Middle East oil calls for an early solution to the 
difficulty of marketing “dollar oil.” Upon that solution depend not only 
American investments in the area but perhaps the political stability of 
the Arab states that are involved. Economic stability, on the other hand, 
awaits the assistance that will come from the implementation of the 
Point IV Program. In the financial field, the United States will inevitably 

be confronted with requests for loans and financial advice. 

Military security problems are of prime importance. The Anglo- 
American position in the Mediterranean and Middle East and m Europe 
requires at least maintaining currently held military facilities. The 
need for arms and military training in some of the countries will con¬ 
tinue. Likewise, assistance in the form of supplies and spare parts for 
local air lines will be sought. The American problem will be to satisfy 
these needs to a degree that will discourage Soviet aggression but not to 
an extent that will stimulate intra-area disputes. In the latter connection 

Israel and the Arab states need to be in a position to defend 
but they must not be enabled to become mutually aggressive. The possi¬ 
bility of regional defensive alliances and of American participation m 
them in accordance with the Vandenberg Resolution of June 194 , r 

mains to be explored. 


THE STABILIZATION OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Middle East presents American foreign policy with an 
and a long-term problem, both of which stem primarily from the n 
1 oV°cfn«ini 4 '’ .he Soviet Union, It. strategic ™ ' 

Soliet periphery has made the Middle East a focal point of United 

interest. 
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Wartime developments in the Mediterranean-Middle East theater 
forced an expansion of American activities in that region. In the postwar 
period the resurgence of Russian imperialist aims ensured that American 
strategic concern with the Middle East would continue to supplement 
previously formed commercial ties if not to overshadow them. Fortu¬ 
nately, in pursuing its strategic objectives, the United States has a power- 

Britain has a long-standing strategic interest in the 
1 e East, which is basically identical with that of the United States. 
The dual nature of the security problem faced by the United States 
and Great Britain in the Middle East arises from the nature of the pres¬ 
sures being exerted on the area. Although it is primarily the external 
pressure exerted by the Soviet Union that creates the short-term problem 
of immediately improving the defensive position of the Middle East this 
Soviet pressure exploits internal conditions that encourage disorder The 
effectiveness of this tactic in Greece from 1945 on prompted a request 

respond^ wUhX 

uiftfl 1 I * ™‘ warfare was slow Not 

.he ravages of war and to a.Ieviati;V°h«C X peo^ 

war. tXreXL^d ^edXTnlr ^ ^ 
.t: eTortheXat^hXXXta, oMore' M 

In .945 A JbaTanXoXre oftn de^^^^^ 

undertook with official Soviet blessinv to oro I *'•' 

asserted its authority inX r^elX^X ThX' 

ported the short-lived Republic of M h k j ® Union also sup- 

adjoining province of Kurdisun These eLrts m d "* X 

create internal disorder were acmmn • a c .^“““rber Iran and to 
sion in northern Iran The momen/^^ ^ P^^^sure for an oil conces- 
forced the Iranian pXTer tXX to fh^T'" 

Iranian oti company. The following year'hoXX" 

enmg of the Iranian position enabW d.' mIXT '“‘'"S-h- 

emphatically this attempt at penetratinn ^ (parliament) to reject 


emphatically this attmiipt at penetradon 

in TurkXXlXXrnXXsu ''T ? ''-der 

Turkuh Communist party to assist reX^aS^trur t'heXnX 
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authority has been energetic and enecthe. .iunands upon 1 iiiki\ 

for territorial and military concessions h ave produced tension, but thes 
have been firmly rejected. In 1945. when Turkey proposed a new treaty 
of friendship and neutrality, the Soviet I 11 ion suggested as a (jfuid pre 
(juo the cession of the districts ol Kars and Ardahan and the acceptance 
of joint Soviet-Turkish control of The Straits in defiance of the rights of 
the other powers under the Montreux Consention. Turkey yireferrcd i<> 
forfeit the possibility of a treaty rather than to acquiesce to these condi 

tions. 

Coupled with internal intrigues and diplomatic demands has been 
the constant menace implicit in the Soviet concentration of miliian 
might on the northern borders of Greece, Turkey, and Iran. The per¬ 
sistent military threat of the Soviet and satellite forces has necessitated 
the maintenance of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian forces at a level incom¬ 
patible with the economic strength of these states. 

Communist parties, when they exist, provide a connecting link be¬ 
tween external and internal pressures. In the period since the end of the 
Second World War, several Middle Eastern countries have outlawed their 
Communist parties, and Communist activity has been driven under- 
trround. Its present or potential strength is difficult to estimate, even in 
Israel where the Communist party still has legal status. There appears to 
be a vigorous Communist propaganda campaign among the Arab refu- 
•rees. In addition, communism makes a definite appeal to two elemenu 

tn Middle Eastern society: the dissatisfied industrial 
that the Iranian Tudeh party has exploited-and the growing eflcn 1 
class, which cannot find employment comparable to its educational train¬ 
ing. As vet the Communists have not directed a strong appeal to t 
numbers of agricultural svorkers who live at a bare subsistence eve . ^ e 
continuation of the economic and political ills that be^t le ■ 

East as a whole and produce malcontents throug out s am 

xte d.e chie. cbsuc.c » .on,^ 

Stability. Economic backwardness unfortunately is rein orce 

a,!d .-asteful fiscal policies. Added to this are ^ 

than long term profits and impede the finanemg 
ects bv local capital. Foreign investon, on the other hand, hes 
their money in politically and economically unstable areas 
Political stumbling blocks to the 
die East consist of immaturity, inerua, 

good example. The immaturity and mertta of the Syrian pu 
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reflected in the general apathy that prevailed during the Syrian elections 
of November 1949. The public pronouncements of Syrian leaders, on the 
ot cr hand, often reveal irresponsible adventurousness rather than states¬ 
manship. Thus in the spring of 1950 the Syrian ministers of National 
Lconomy and of Defense intimated that their country might consider 
closer relations with the Soviet Union to offset Western support of 

The general economic, financial, and political difficulties of the 
region are supplemented by minority problems of varying degiees of 

continuing problem of the relation between Israel 

re^ o constitutes a threat to the stability of the 

region and an invitation to Soviet intrigue. ^ 

ric. a^nonriht T'h displaced past rival- 

touched oV T 1 competition has been 

1“^ y annexation of the Arab 

pr.maa in I^heVrarworlf Th ''^'*^^^ aspires to retain its position of 

proposals for ,h expansion, coupled with periodic 

At a Ida Whi h a Hashemite states, has disturbed Saudi 

u tth;Egs;^at SyH^^ 

To explain the full complexity of the nrnhlpm • 

Cr«ce. Turlce “ rnd'lTa ‘'’'.^^'7'''“ ‘'ifferent state involved. 

and territorial integritv and'ir die maintain their political 

r-ntlen.. are exlremelv Lv in c 

sovcreisnly. .Although they deLre eeonT™'' ""^gined, 

stability and economic adjustment anTdryeirpm^em"" 

actislty^'^'^iet effected by Soviet 

longing inherited from Tsarist davs^for Pacific objectives include a 
ranean and Persian Gulf and ZtreZT 

resources of the area. The Soviet Union ' f control of the rich oil 

P3n ot its agricultural and mineral r«"urc«‘^h“TT‘' 

East Finally, it has become clear that ih c: ^ 
and to replace American and British mihr 

the Middle East military and economic influence in 
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The problem is to determine the means of immediately strengthen¬ 
ing the defensive position of the Middle East xvhile at ting to stabilize 

the region over the longer term. 


The problem breaks down into two groups of issues. The first group 
concerns the means of immediately improving the defensive posture of 
the Middle East. The first issue in this group is the applicability and 
form of military measures. The United States now has an air field at 
Tripoli in North Africa and one at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia. At present 
the United States has no military facilities of its own in Greece, Turkey 
and Iran, to which it is sending military aid and in which it has small 
military missions. The British have important military privileges in Egypt, 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Jordan, Iraq, Aden, and Cyprus. British and 
American fleets ply the Mediterranean, and small naval units of both 

countries operate in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea, 

One alternative is to acquire additional military facilities. Bases in 

the countries bordering the Soviet Union, however, would be extremely 

vulnerable in the event of war with Russia. To supplement existing 

British privileges in the Arab states would be difficult at this time in 

view of the prevailing strength and sensitivity of Arab nationalist senti¬ 


ment. . , , 

A second alternative is to establish additional regional pacts either 
by extending the North Atlantic Treaty to include some Middle Eastern 
countries, or by establishing a separate Middle Eastern, east r e r e - 

ranean, or Mediterranean pact. The co-operauon ^ f , 

ently in the Atlantic Pact is facilitated by long-established, close 

links The absence of such bonds would tend to complicate a sm ^ 

of the Middle East. Either an exten- 
treaty re ationship with the peoples ot tne miuuic 

L ot the North Atlantic Treaty or a strictly regional pact would m aU 
probability entail an enlargement ot the United States military responsi 

atlXn"rgt unilateral assistance to Middle ^^t- 
countries. UnilaterM Great Britain 

r:u;;!s sIt oT 

treaty arrangements. In May 1950 t ie nite , Middle 

France announced a three-power decision to sell ar 
Eastern states including Israel, whicte-gave assurances that ain^ s p ^ 
fhasrf would be used for internal ^|rity and selMelense and not 

aggression. aDolicabilT^ and form of political measure. 

A second issue is the applicaDiiiiy r 

The principal alternative is for the Unite 
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exert pressure on the Middle Eastern states concerned for an immediate 
settlement of the Palestine difficulties. The promise of economic, finan¬ 
cial, and military assistance coxdd be made dependent on such action. 

A third issue is the applicability and form of economic and fiscal 
measures. One alternative is to provide immediate economic aid to Iran, 
which is curiently suffering from serious, disruptive economic ijrcssures. 
Unlike Greece and Turkey, Iran is not a recipient of Marshall Plan aid. 
A second alternative is for the United States to put pressure on Great 
Britain to expedite the solution of the sterling-dollar oil controversy. A 
third alternative is for the United States separately, or in conjunction 
with Great Britain, to put pressure on the countries of the Middle East 
for fiscal changes capable of fulfillment in the immediate future: for ex¬ 
ample, realistic exchange rates and careful budgeting. 

The second group of issues concerns the means of stabilizing the 
Middle East over the longer term. Despite some overlapping of the issues 
and alternatives of this group with those of the preceding, tire emphasis 
IS differently placed. The military aspect is paramount in the first group, 
the economic in the second. Expedients that appear desirable in the first 
instance may be injudicious or unnecessary over the loinrpr orm 


..ettorts by the United States 



aa ot communism 

s in this field repre- 
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sent one alternative: They include the Voice of America program, the 
work of public affairs officers and cultural attaches, and exchange pro¬ 
grams under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt acts. Another alternative 
is to concentrate on private endeavors in this direction such as the exist¬ 
ing efforts of the educational and religious establishments in the Middle 
East and the conscious and unconscious educational endeavors of oil 
companies in the area. A third alternative is to rely on the educational 
effect that would be implicit in effectively administered economic aid. 

A final issue is the broad form of implementation for United States 
long-term policy. In this regard three alternatives, or various combina¬ 
tions of the three, exist. The United States might implement policy 
through the United Nations, through action taken in concert with other 
powers, through unilateral action, or through two or more of these 

avenues combined.^ 
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THE STATUS OF JERUSALEM 


The problem of Jerusalem today arises from the deep religious sig¬ 
nificance of the city for the great monotheistic faiths of Judaism, 
hristianity, and Islam and from the chaotic state of affairs that has pre¬ 
vailed in Palestine since the termination of the mandate. The interna¬ 
tional religious importance of Jerusalem obtained for it special con- 
^deration by the United Nations when the oi^nization was discussing 
the future of the former British mandate of Palestine. The General As¬ 
sembly resolution of November 29. 1947, which determined upon parti- 
ton for Palestine, also included a decision to establish Jerusalem as a 
mpm separatum under a special international regime. The area in¬ 
volved was defined as the existing municipality and the surrounding vil- 
lages and towns. * 

trustll'^rr^b ««ute for the city of Jerusalem was en- 

, . ^ rusteeship Council, which during the spring of toaS 

evolved a plan. It provided for the appointment of a governor te a 

InendLf d’ elements in the city, and for an in- 

P ent judiciary with a supreme court and subsidiary courts. The 

d^te^on'^MaTif 1^^^'" following termination of the man- 

mmer of 1948 to postpone further work on the statute indefinitely 

solved t^entrmrrh^^ Assembly of the United Nations re¬ 

included tn ^ ^titire question of Palestine, the status of Jerusalem 

which was maZ^uD oT°^^’ Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 

and TuTey Included 1 i^^^nce, 

obligation to report on ^ ^ instructions to the commission was an 

City. The special commrttr*^T 

tion with interested grve^m^nts and reir " "^^le consulta- 

Nations commissioner, an electee fould “PP”*"!'”"' of a United 
international tribunal and a ir.iv.a r • [^P''“^"'‘"g both zones, an 
Places were to be unter te , -F^^h-Arab tribunal. The Holy 

sioner. The final report of the com* hJnited Nations commis- 

Nations in the fall of, 949 “‘"'"‘“■on was presented to the United 

ote^if “f" ~ 

teas foremost on the agenda. The Jertt.lem r tee^tX 
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Ad hoc Political Committee. A sharp divergence of opinion on Jerusalem 
appeared in the various resolutions, as well as in the recommendations 
of the Conciliation Commission that were presented to the committee. 
The Ad Hoc Political Committee set up a subcommittee to prepare a 
resolution for its consideration. The sub-committee in turn decided upon 
an Australian resolution with amendments, the substance of which meant 
a return to the principle of corpus separatum. Approval of the Australian 
resolution by the Ad Hoc Political Committee resulted in the considem- 
tion of the proposals by the General Assembly, again in competition with 

a variety of riL draft resolutions. On December 9 , -949 General 
Assembly accepted the Australian proposal, thus returning the Jerusalem 
question to the Trusteeship Council for review and action. This step 
by the General Assembly was undertaken in spite of the negative votes 
of the United States and Great Britain. Both these countries were o t e 
opinion that the decision adopted by the General Assembly was not m 
line with the facts and that the proposals of the Conciliation Commis 

sion had not been given proper consideration. 

Subsequently, M. Garreau, French delegate and presiding officer of 

the Trusteeship Council, was requested by his ^ ^ 

follow the exact instructions of the General .solu^ 

Council then turned to a reconsideration of its 1948 dra s _ 
slightly revised form the statute obtained the endorrement of *e Cou 

area, refused to accept the principle .he 

Council had drawn up. The question was returned accormng y 

‘^The“m of Jerusalem cannot be fully grasped h « com 

sidered in" ts proper context. It is but one " 

lem of Palestine, and a feasibie ■““‘'MUona' ‘ . jjng. Any 

successful resolution of the problematical status J ^ ^ „ 

the first instance on the existence of P^^ful relatmns 

nations presently m de jacto possession ° neaceful and stable 

Jordan and Israel, Secondly, its future depends 

relations between Israel and the states of the Arab 

Although oppo«d to the November >947 ,„ce 

Arab states have revised their posmon on the st f J 
dial time in accordance with existing facts. Since Israel 
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a concept but a physical fact, the Arab states, with the notable exception 
of Jordan, have reluctantly given their assent to the proposal to inter¬ 
nationalize Jerusalem. Furthermore, they will now countenance no 
diminution of the December 1949 proposal for complete internationaliza¬ 
tion in favor of a more limited territorial scheme or one merely for safe¬ 
guarding the Holy Places. Jordan and Israel, on the other hand, as the 
two states in physical possession of the territory in question, are inalter- 
ably opposed to any attempt to reduce their control. They are willing 
to give guarantees concerning the Holy Places and to pennit certain 
supervisory and inspection privileges to the United Nations for ascertain¬ 
ing the observance of their pledges. Both states have taken steps intended 
to strengtlien their positions in the city: Israel by completing the transfer 
o Its governmental offices to Jerusalem at the end of 1949, and Jordan 

y formally incorporating the old city of Jerusalem and Arab Palestine 
into the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

In the consideration of the matter in the General Assembly, in the 
Trusteeship Council, and in the Conciliation Commission for Palestine 

settlement of the Jerusalem question 

Midflip ‘^^loiig go\'ernments and religious groups outside the 

Middle East as well as within. or- 

ti,m rll ■'commendations of the Concilia- 

he contmtsston. ft dtd, hcvever, favor internationalization of the city 

intZZtlTe wT'.r ■" “”P^"^ Catholic 

DeZbir In r .?T 'J’ ‘‘ ■•solution of 

proval of *'°"'cer, in April .950 it withdrew its ap- 

p I of the plan. The Soviet explanation of its revised stand 

;r "z'doiTj" “",r zr 

of the Holv Po«'W"y of implementing internationalization 

rt Jl!:: by interested 

Jermaler'Ce Lt “"'T’ “ «bh the 

cast on the scalra of internationll'^'^r'^’ Jerusalem as a weight to be 
policy considerations. ations in accordance with larger 

Although inclined also to regard thp iTn.-f^ri xt ■ 

December .949 as unworkable, tbe^nited Sut«ld 

Nations channels. Earlier in tL fall of'“ 11“" 

shrift pven to the report of the ConciliatimfcZ ‘be short 

in their judgment to fit the facts of the h |‘“■■■“'on, which seemed 

-Australian proposal. Despite their objection m r.aarb^AZtt^fe: 
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as members of the Trusteeship Council participated in the endeavors of 
that body at its sixth session to carry out the instructions of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly. 

In addition to governmental interest in the question of Jerusalem, 
there has been an abundant expression of interest and opinion by religi¬ 
ous groups. The Vatican especially has come out strongly and repeatedly 
for internationalization, and the majority of Catholic countries reflected 
that sentiment in the December 1949 vote in the United Nations. Protes¬ 
tant opinion has generally been inclined to reject internationalization in 

favor of international guarantees for the Holy Places. 

A general definition of the United States objective with respect to 

an international solution of the status of Jerusalem was expressed by 

Representative Ross in the United Nations in December i 949 ' 

The United States delegation has earnestly sought ... to obtain approval 
for a workable international regime for the Jerusalem area which: first wou 
eive genuine recognition to the international status of the Jerusalem area as 
the center of three great world religions: second would provide for the necessary 
pro“cLn of and accea, to the Holy Places under United Nations super™,on: 
third, would contribute to the peace and stability of the area; and finally woul 
take into account the interests of the principal communities in Jerusalem an 

the views of Israel and Jordan. 

This statement of the United States objective has not, however, resulted 
in a policy that can be followed without further adaptation to changing 

circumstances. 

The problem is to determine the form of further action by the United 
States with respect to an international settlement of the status of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The attempts to solve this problem over the past tvvo and a half 
years have served to emphasize a basic issue confronting United Sta 
forei<^n policy. This issue is the regularization of Arab-Jewis re a 1 ^ 

political and economic framework. Early solut.ons to the p o^^lem 
boundaries are called ■" ^ j:. 7 r grra^rfUtn 

rither than to expedite a solution. Internal pressure groups tar 
with external pressures, and the United States position, being subje 

the inBuence of both, has been accordingly ,p. 

Three alternative methods ot stabilizing A J ij k#. pv- 
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pt>Sinon to 

boch political and financial, that the United States has given the new 
state. Great Briuin, <mi the other hand, is in a better position to influence 
the Arab tuies and especially Jordan, whose serv existence depends in 

•*** annual British subsiily. A secoiul alternatise is for the 
United States to prevs for continuetl and vigorous United Nations action 
in stabiliring rtlation, in the .N/iddie East. Finally, all outside pressuie 
might be withheld in favor of letting the states of the Middle East de¬ 
termine the pattern of their relations for themsehes. With regard to the 

ahernaiite ap|>ears to be not only a possi- 
b.l»y bul , pr^bili.y. (or Khile ,l,o J„u«lfn> question ir currently 
buried in Lniied .Veiionr protediire, hniel and Jordan are in the process 
Of perpetuating the stahu quo of the disnded rifv. 
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Chapter \rV 

The African Problem Area 

L ike the interest of the United States in the Nfediierranean and in 
i North Africa, American consciousness cd that pan of Africa Niog 
south of the Saliara (to which the following discussion is limited) was 
greatly increased during World War II. This interest had first been 
aroused in the days of the slave trade, and it has recently h»cen iniemified 
by the possibilities of technical assistance under the Point IV Program. 
Unlike the Mediterranean-Middle Eastern-North African area, however, 
Africa as such does not pose any urgent problems for the foreign policy 

of the United States. 

It is treated here for several reasons. Its location at the bend in the 
road to India, Asia, and the Far East is of importance strategically, espe¬ 
cially tvhen the Mediterranean passage is closed. British strategisu have 
referred to East and West .Africa as vital links in the equatorial defense 
chain, and they have stressed the s'alue of bases there for the ^ 

military operations along the Mediterranean coast and in the Middle 
East. Dakar, the .African point nearest the Western Hemisphere, an 

the European routes to South America. 

Important economically as well as strategically, the noneraU known 

to be deposited in Africa are significant in any major suoggle. Although 

these deposits may not be so rich as they were once thought «> j*. 

continent has vast reserves of manganese, chrome ore, asbestos, industrial 

diamonds, tin, copper, and uranium, all of whi^ are conmb^ng m 

vanadium and cobalt. American imports from Atr.ai, '‘•’ich amou;^^ 
in loao to about 338 million doUars, also include spices and twine. 

economic contribution of Africa to Europe is of greater 

in .948 .African exports to Western Europe totaled about ha f th« fr^ 

the United States. .Any inaease in the Afncan supply o ^ 

modities now being imported from the United States wot 

obviously beneficial effect on estem European 0 ar Africa, 

Although communism seems to have made Ittde 

political and social tensions in many of the be aUe m 

L-d there is no way of know ing when the new 

divert more of its propaganda and agitation to subs er 

area. For this reason if for no odrer jt may prove 
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communism and to help them to do so. And this can be done best by 

the creation of firm economic, political, and social institutions. 

The development of their primitive economies presents the Africans 

with one of their most difficult problems. There is practically no local 

capital available, and foreign private investors have been understandably 

reluctant to risk their resources in ventures on the Dark Continent, 

w ere the lack of transportation and trained man power and the preva- 

ence of disease and discomfort have remained formidable obstacles. Anv 

considerable degree of economic development will have to depend it 
appears, on public capital. * 

Several development plans have already been begun by the colonial 
WeTfar ‘"p “ “7 ‘^mtories. Under the Colonial Development and 

Afrkri„'"a‘^d C ""p'■ 'O'- ol British 

tea. In addition. Great Britain has set up the Colonial Development 
proXcts°^*n"the”e t^' °'^rseas Food Corporation to carry out economic 

947 elgium began sponsoring a ten-year plan for the Belyian 
ongo and for Ruanda-Urandi, the most urgent projects callina fnr^rh 
equ„alent of almost one billion dollars. Th! fS Gove™^^ 

194 as been combining private, metropolitan, and colonial nublir 
Ffnn * r’ ^ American technical experts provided bv thp 

is a/St a part'ial s'ldon^oj “i'”'" development 

stem not from the number of peo^t^rTf ^^ese problems 

tion less than that of anv nth^r ^ ^ ^ density of popula- 

of the extreme diversity of the races anH ‘^ey arise out 

of the Sahara there are about ,nn ir ^ cultures represented. South 

are illiterate, speaking more than^elo "l of whom 

largest groups afe the imTan^The’wesl^ aS T 
«t group are the Bushmen; others are the HamitJ! 

Asian peoples, and the pronoun^ 
stocks. It has been ascertained that racial fr^ti 

relation to the proportion of Eurouean ■ 1, 1?" almost in direct 

consequently worst iS the Uni of Sa^^ " 

peans have established their dominatl Buro- 

in a nation comprising many 
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East Indians, several hundred thousand ‘■Cai)e Culuured,’’ and six mil¬ 
lion Bantu. Racial troubles are also serious in Kenya, South-West Afuca, 
and the Rhodesias, where the perceni.\ge ol F.uropeans is also small. 

Any solution to the economic and social problems of the area as a 
whole is vastly complicated by the varied political relationships in¬ 
volved. There are only three independent states in Africa south of the 
Sahara; Liberia, Ethiopia, and the Union of South Alrica. Independence 
will also be given to Italian Somaliland within ten years. Ihe remain 
ing teiTitories have varying kinds of political ties with Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal. As colonies, protectorates, trus¬ 
teeships, and overseas territories, at various stages in the long way to 
independence. *ey contain the major pan of the dependent peopl« of 
all Africa, which have been estimated to total three fourths o tie e- 

Dcndcnt peoples of the world. i * i 

These European powers quite naturally differ m their co onia 

policies. At the one extreme is the British emphasis on the natite cu 
nres with the realiration that the diversity of the 

control prevents a high degree of standardization. “ 

their own pattern as long as neighboring territories are "o •njured 

fnd the laws are not hrohen. The French policy ^ 

extreme point of view, with a native e ite eing e “ “assimilated” 

to exert more influence than the native chiefs. These assimilate 

Africans are brought up in the French tradition to consider th^s 

^ rr noHtka“ wex of poverty stricken, underprivileged peoples 

has raised many problems and innumerable disputes, most ol whip ase 

ehherten seeded directly between the nl ratd 

remained unresolved. In at least three instances, I ^ jj 

soudr ol the Sahara have been brought to the attention 

Nations. •*.’ n r\f tVif* fornicr Italisin colonics, 

one such questior. was *"frica south of the 

two of of the Italian Peace Treaty-Great 

Sahara. In accordance with the te^ TTnion having failed to agree 

Britain, the United Stat«, called on to dis^ 

-the General .Assembly of the U n discussions 

of these colonies, as well as of ’ y decided in November 1949 

running through ’united Nations trusteeship for ten yeaa 

that Somaliland should be a Unitri ^ Italv was appointed 

and alter that, an independent and sovereign state. > 
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the administering authority. Eritrea, however, remained an unsettled 
(juestion. A United Nations commission was a])pointed to ascertain the 
wishes of the inhabitants, to consider their capacity for self-govern¬ 
ment, to report on the best means for promoting their welfare, and to 
reconcile this information with the rights and claims of Ethiopia and the 
requirements of peace and security in East Africa. The commission is 
to report with recommendations to the Assembly in 1950. 

Another African question before the United Nations has been the 
legal status of South-West Africa. In 1946 the Assembly recommended 
that this former League of Nations mandate should be placed under a 
United Nations trusteeship. In July 1947 Union of South Africa 
informed the United Nations that it intended to maintain the previous 
status but that administrative reports would be submitted. In July 1048 
the Assembly criticized the South African attitude and passed a reso- 
ution of trusteeship. The following year South Africa stated that no 
further reports u^uld be submitted and that steps were being taken to 
associate the territory more closely with the Union. In December 1940 
he Assembly put the issue to the International Court of Justice, asking 
or an advisory opinion on (1) the international status of the territory 
(2) t e egal obligations of the Union of South Africa, and (2) the com- 
petence of the Union to change the international status of the territory 

politkll Tni’' r“‘ “> ‘he United Nations by 

po itical and social questions in Africa has been the alleged discrimini 

Africr ‘"habitants by the Union of South 

United Nations of restricting the tights of Asiaua and Negroes to onm 

and to obtain employment. The General Assembly approved a reso^u 
ion seeking South African co-operation in settling the dLgreement and 
m May 1949 the General Assembly made another similar reaue^r ’Th 

Union of South Africa, however. L asserted that 7e ChTe ofT^' 

United Nations specifically bars interference in domestir 
that the question is one for the Union of South Africa alone 
As a result India and Pakistan imposed trade 

Union of South Africa, and the Indian ban has not yet bTen C. 

In addition to these disputes, on which the United <i„, 
member of the United Nations has to adopt a oosit;„r .n * “ 

questions that in the more distant future idil 

Of the attention of the officials /lanninrti:e'‘7riv“kr:m“7^^^^ 
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surveys are being made for improving agricultural practices and trans¬ 
portation facilities. The vital fight against soil erosion and the tsetse 
fly and the development of water power will require closer and more 
numerous contacts between the United States and the African peoples 

than have existed in the past. tt? n 

In carrying out the many projects under the Point IV Pro^am 

for Africa, the United States will also be pursuing its traditional o - 
iectives; the establishment of a stable world order, the progressive de¬ 
velopment of dependent peoples toward self-government and eventual 

independence, and assistance to underprivileged peop es “ then 

standards of living and education. On the other hand, the U">ted States 
itself has no direct responsibilities in Africa, and its activities have 
bfexamined lor the eLt they might have on the European powers 
four of which are associated with the United States in the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty. The United States furthermore is itself an administering 
power in thi Pacific. If an African policy for the United States presents 
Ly problem, therefore, it appears to be the avoidance of ^ 

inlly nationilisric aspirations of the African peoples or 
relaUons between the United States and the colonial powers in Western 

Europe. 



Chapter XV 

The Asian Problem Area 



HE PART of Asia that lies south of the Soviet border and east of 
the Iranian plateau and includes the Malay Archipelago, contains 
about one half of the population of the world in less than one seventh 
of its land area. The underlying civilizations of the region were formed 
from two main cultural streams, the Chinese and the Indian. The Indian 
culture was spread into Farther India and the Malay Archipelago 
mainly by peaceful methods. The Chinese culture was spread south¬ 
ward largely by military conquest, and its maximum expansion is 
marked by the present southern border of China and the country of 
Annam, Dissimilar as these cultures are in many of their philosophical 
and practical aspects, they have in common an innate conservatism and 
a religious fatalism, and they have both developed authoritarian po¬ 
litical patterns from patriarchal or theocratic bases. In addition, both 

cultures rest on self-contained and traditional economies of which 
agriculture is the mainstay. 

In historic times two important alien cultural influences intruded 
into the area. Between the eighth and sixteenth centuries successive 
waves of Muslim invaders from the Middle East and Central Asia 
rought Islami^ Arabian, and Iranian cultures into Malaya, the eastern 
chipelago, India, and inner China. Although Islam gained many mil- 

esublLeT'^T'* “ are now Pakistan that the 

established culture was fundamentally changed. 

radiwMn civilization was far more widespread and 

arrived a, r I . ^ PoK«gu«e fleet 

ereater nart V^' i. eighteenth century the 

dom.nat.„n of western European powers. During^thi, periodh^«er 
^e East was unresponsive to Western influence: it wanted nrito 

by the SDlendors of d. n . a “ “"‘rast, was dazzled 

It was not until after the Industrial RevoluL in tie Itteenth len 
Asian life and thought At that t* ^ ^ impression on 

geography and h^r^d^lelp^l' aralTreltrof Talf'^ 

■■onahty. Western political philosophy introdneel new clTpts “f 
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human dignity and of the rights of man. Western techniques opened 
new sources of wealth. Even in China and Japan, which remained in¬ 
dependent, similar results were produced by occidental advisers and 
by ramified cultural contacts. 

The intellectual and spiritual influences of the West were less 
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obtrusive than its material power. Even the unlettered m^^s co^d 
recognize the superiority of Western matenal progress. > 
over the technical demands of Western material civiliza 
in motion the processes of social change in AsU. The competition o 

imported factory products with those of native cottage I" j 

^Itcontained village communities in which the greater part of the 
population of Asia lived. Japan was able up to a point to adjust 
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to these changes by the speed with which it converted an older political 
structure into a modern centralized state. But in China the inability of 
the traditional order to meet the challenge of the West brought about a 
revolutionary process that still continues. 

Between 1840 and 1940 south and east Asia developed into a region 
of economic viability in which a power equilibrium was simultaneously 
achieved. Japan held the islands that commanded the Pacific approaches 
to the continent from Kamchatka in the north to the Tropic of Cancer. 
On continent itself, Japan controlled Korea and penetrated Man¬ 
churia, and it thus acquired access to an important source of raw 
materials at the cost of establishing itself in the path of Russian expan¬ 
sion. Except to the extent that Russian land power and American naval 
power, with its advanced bases in the Philippines, acted as a counter¬ 
balance, Japan occupied a dominant position in the northern Far East. 
Farther south and on the Indian Ocean littoral, the maintenance of a 

counterbalance was largely a British responsibility, though it was 
shared by France and Holland. 

During the same period an economic interdependence was de- 
'doped between the East and the West when European traders, seeking 
to expand their markets in Asia, turned to producing or processing in 
Asia comraod.ttes that could then be exchanged for Western go^s. 

n colon,aJ As.a they turned chiefly to plantation enterprises aiid ex- 

fo^the •*", Japan their initiative was responsible 

r the introduction and development of export industries. 

It de^elL'id'’^ ‘fade, 

of the forefr rT”f ’ T ^ substantial share 

mretwo paTfo'r'thT'' '‘'7 -II suited ^o “1.! 

'hough foreign trade remained largely in foreign han^' ntemaT^co 
frr'iH ft the trlty pods w“' 

gained ground, but elsewhere in East Asia native particioaiTr a 
business ventures was negligible. ^ P n in modern 

These developments, however, did little m air-nr ek u • 
of Asian life. Although production was enormously tcre^fV popfr 
ion also pew rapidly, and the advantages that the wTtad fn^H 
ndustrtahzation were not duplicated in the East. The standard of I “ 
of the Asian masses remained at the bare subsistenr^ i i u ^ living 

been for centuries. Except in Japan addition i 

pi in japan additional material resources did 
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not become available for developing new human resources. Under these 
conditions, a growing social disequilibrium was inevitable. 

The power equilibrium and economic stability that had been 
reached in east Asia were overthrown when Japan embarked on an ex¬ 
pansionist policy, that led by direct steps to Japanese participation m 
the Second World War. The war produced consequences that were dis- 
astrous not only to Japan but also to China, and they were fraught with 
grave implications for the security and well-being of nations far re- 

moved from the immediate region. 

Japan now lies disarmed and under military occupation. lu out¬ 
lying possessions have been detached. It cannot for a long time be 
tLught of as a power capable of exerting a significant influence in the 
East Postwar China could not be developed quickly enough « a modern 
democratic power. Instead, a small but disciplined and toenuin'd 
Chinese minority, fired by the ideologies of Marx and Lenin fo'ti e 
by Soviet support, aid, and training, has come >"'» 
of Soviet influence has been significantly expan e , an 

States is faced with the pressing problem of ^ 

balancing force, for there is no power equilibrium in the Far East, 

American and Soviet power now confront each other. 

Apart from the attack on the Republic of Korea, teg y 
problem has been increased by the threat that 

This tLat has been heightened by another 

powers concerned. Indonesia “thieved its independent ^ 

^ I exffir-ipc of thp United Nations only after a revolution. 

u • * still unsettled Three separate French-suppoite r 

China, the issue is still unsettiea. inrte s i regimes- 

gimes have been set up, but the aut ^on y , viet-Minh group, 
Viet-Nam-is being disputed by the ‘ people’s Republic of 

which is supported by the Soviet Union _ population of some 
China. The newly fledged states have an » P ^ still in 
millions, as compared with the lo million people who 
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eniseives ot resisting external aggression or internal sub\crsion. They 

ack experienced leadership and disciplined, enlightened, and united 

populations; and dieir disorganized economies are not adequate to a 
resolute cUicl susttiinccl defense. 

Even if no external threat to their security existed, the problem of 
making these states viable, stable, and progressive would be formidable 
enougi. ley all contain disalfecied racial minorities, nianv ot which 
are still m a tribal state of culture. The standard of literal in these 
states IS among the lowest in the world. Even among th 7 educated 
minorities, few possess the necessary training and experience or have 
the command of public confidence requisite to competent public ad¬ 
ministration, organized defense, and the management of modern com¬ 
mercial enterprises. In all these states are large Chinese communities, 
s rong y entrenched in trade and industry and maintaining tlieir loyalties 

dirun7 T and organizational 

disruption from war and revolution. ^ 

lerianv'.o’’'""'"' «< Ms area ha, conrributed ma- 

... the world. Burma, Thailand, and Indo^ina no longer 01.^2 .he 

east Asia depended to raaL 1 thet n's 

Although in many of its aspects the enn'r/. r-«o,- ■ 

as a single security zonl the IndiL Ocean littoral ^ ^^S*"*”* 

diteinguish it from the Pacific Ocean lit,or iPr'"“r'’''f''“’ 

attach from Chi„.at'’ru™«.1rtueXrowe: " 

India and Pakistan have modem and re ,s'nnaWvTffi“"’’’“"" • 
vulnerability lies not in a lack of armies. Their 

but in their failure to settle mmrnttnal dffc™cefi„°',1?”'''''"' 

incompatibility of the indi^nol Indil '“‘iai 

the Muslim conquests. This"incompalibi"it 7 pr”enI«id’‘f 

unitary state to which Great Britain ronM I ^ formation of a 

drew from India in 1947. The fears th-u p when it with- 

frequent outbreaks of fanatical commin • / minority lead to 

peaceful settlement of territorial disputes btri;«“her‘’ * 

oetween the tw'o states. The con- 
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Slant danger of an outbreak of war between India and Pakistan, though 
put off for the moment by an agreement on the fair treatment of minorities, 
is a source of serious concern in itself, and it increases the vulnerability 

of both states to aggression from without. 


The relations of the United States with south and east Asia date 
back to an el V period. This conntcy has had a traditional interest 
in trade with this area, and it has historically sought to protect that 
interest by advocating and supporting the policy of the open door 
Paralleling this interest has been considerable activity in re ' 

tural and philanthropic enterprises. More generally, the United States 
Government has had in the Far East and elsewhere a paramount oh- 
iective of supporting orderly processes in international intercourse. It 
has also desired the development of free, stable, and prosperous nation 

with which it might co-operate. These 

Security' T^he security interests of the United States in therefme 
have currently assumed a vital character, and new problems 

S'tm”—interests, Asia itself pre^nts 

obsuclf to L safeguarding of them. These 

ranee, and prejudice. The prevalence of ihem isjh^ g h J 

development of stable and prosperous themselves limit the 

cr * r-oiiiri fsffprtivelv co-operate. These attitudes tne 

S “• inrX" 

„ a. a... .T;.. b. «.. 

thus created suggests that the proDiem oi 

very wide front. crowding of populations into the 

want arises primarily itL prevents the ac 

fertile river valleys and plains. ^ P the rigidly fixed low 

cumulation of capiU neededjo f, hope 

standard ot living. Vet it * ^ ^ broken, however, 

of relieving ^ j^^^^^ble trend can be developed, and 

there is a possibi ity t diminished. 

ignorance, piejuclice, - rourse dispose of immediate ex- 

^ Such a development would ^^’^X'^Neve^ in the 

ternal and internal t^hreats to po ‘ states will pro¬ 
vide an alternative to ^ -th 

and knowledge, will ,°^J,selves and their new institutions, 

people ot this area to ,„d from 

There is an interaction of effects oeiwcc 
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ignorance and a growing sense of security. Any fundamental ameliora- 
tion in one of these respects or in one geographical .sector will tend tr, 
Cl cate fdvoiablc conditions for iniprovement elsewhere. II progress is 
made tl,ese .Ii,ec.io„s. „o official police. conCoS can nce^ent 

“''"‘S 1''““ democi-atic slimuii fcoiii [jcnc 

ratin areas under Conni.nnist autliorily. if non Communisi Asia be 

iCComnZr. "'“T P^blenrs 

thfreer, . r "’’""Se and reorganira.ion in 

InS "'‘''S' •“ com- 

on uJe” will‘ind‘drf e‘'°" “^r depends 

me will and the genius of its own people. They are however -r. 

fn“®^he.hT.hirritkrihr'’r“^ ‘T '■ ^ 

nire that assistance, if it is ’to lav a sound I recog- 

involves a long-ranw nroeran, Tb, ' 

and have far m gfbS d.ev n an.:: "f 

prpgra. for 'r’ 

mental needs first and I'r mner . v i ^ canceued to meet funda- 

systems cannot b; built T archT industrhl 

slable industrial profit withlt ';:”: T ^ 

■n finance, in public administration Ld in iusti e P 

■ion is cLy and stfio pto^^e^ TesuTs 

to Asia cannot be had cheaply. ' " program of aid 

Meanwhile, the immediate Dolitir-d ^r. i . 

weak new and old states of the region is a security of the 

of economic and social assistancf howeve^rTx! P^'ogram 

vised, can safeguard these countries from thci* "'sely de- 

this requires such positive measures as ih ^ dangers. To do 

in the western Pacific and Indian Ocean strong forces 

of equipment, training, and staff advice and *" form 

port and pidance. Diplomacy would 'come ''ZT'T *^P* 

local political and economic conflicts that^and ^ P 
against a common danger, to explore and d i uniting 

regional security pact, Ld ro X le pi " ^ 

before the United Nations. Measures like these , »f Asia 

joindy with other nations whose interests i ‘^l^en 

of the United States. “ “re similar to those 

Such in broad out]in<> ic 

outline is the general probl^^n, .. 

P oDleni presented to the 
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United States in south and east Asia. In specific situations however, 
the general problem breaks down into issues that frequently seem to 
call for contradictory action. In consequence, the development of in¬ 
terim policies gives rise to sharp differences of opinion within the Unite 
States. It reveals the detailed divergencies of interest between the do^^^^^^ 

or more states whose friendly co-operation is important o , , . 

ment of any American objective and which are vitally touched in 

some respect by what happens in Asia. The particu ar pro ems y 
ISa Tare low confronted are the shift of China tnto the Sj.et 
sphere of influence, the future position of Japan, the recep ivi y 
isian masses to Communist doctrine, the widespread antagonism o As a 
m X west as a former colonial overlord, and 

tually beneficial economic exchanges between t e as amed 

More specifica y , Republic of Korea, the civil war in 

munist subversion, the need 

Japanese economy, and the methods of checking any lurther 

aggression. Republic of Korea, the prob- 

Again apart from the ““ dearly visible. 

lems of China, Japan, and no- United States faces in 

They represent the types of problem Asia. The 

connection with the general pro et^o 35 ^ part of the 

situation in Korea, in so ar ^ treated separately. In so far 

general problem of Asia, te n ^ maintain the 

* J tlic it {slUs into other and more compre- 

peace and security of the worm, 

hensive problem fields. 

CHINA 

Few recent questions in TfSnrxhe'^^lTte 

been the «tent to which the UnitM of all-out 

course of events in China, pioi mplete inaction have been ex- 

pressed. At the root of Pf fand stability of die Far 

East, and that the future of China wasj gr ^ 

States. The United States ^ o„an‘ ““ ™n“ t 

“ ‘Xnrand^adtnsisUy »“8»t to protect them by at- 

interests m China ana nau 
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tempting to reduce major power rivalries in the area. This was one of 

the aims of the “Open Door" policy, as well as of the Nine Power 

Treaty of 1922 to which the United States, Japan, China, and six 

Emopean nations with important interests in the Far East were parties. 

That and other treaties were designed to ensure peace and stability in 
the area. ' 

Japan broke away from the Nine Power Treaty by invading and 

occupying Manchuria in 1931. Six years later, in 1937, it launched an 

a -out attack that won for it control of the key regions of China proper. 

Although It had thus acted contrary to the intent of the Nine Power 

Treaty, Japan proposed to the United States in 1941 that a new agree- 

ment for the settlement of outstanding problems in the Pacific area be 

concluded No agreement could be reached, because the United States 

unwilling to assent to a preferred position for Japan in China. 

iscussions between the two governments were still proceeding 

^pan attac e Pearl Harbor, as well as American, British, and Dutch 
possessions in the Far East. ^^uicn 

replated^I^oTn ^ stable and economically prosperous China might have 

shattered morale physically crippled and with 

destroyed the economic edifice that the new China had • T’ 

pu^ eSden^fand ir 

tion that beset Se T problems o£ reconstruc- 

the resumption of produX eTf ‘’“““raged 

portant factor in die stagnation of • d "“’“"""f >"fla'ion was an im- 

efforts of the National Gownmen" to brwTh“'‘ 

had no noticeable success. ^ sttuation under control 

tion IXXalion'^A ^rvTmXam 

of the Soviet Union. As a rLult^of the Pobey 

Soviet Treaty of 1945, the Soviet Union acouired^'T'"' 

return for the rights thus acq^^^S ,e Sef?! 

only the National Government and to gTve it ”T n®" of '“PP"" 

States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Tin* ^ *945 the United 

na tne Soviet Union announced that they were 
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in agreement on the need for a united and democratic China and for 
the cessation of civil strife, and they reaffirmed their adherence to a 

policy of noninterference in the internal affairs of China. 

I'he Soviet Government failed to live up to the spirit of these assur¬ 
ances and commitments. Instead, it turned over to the Chinese Com 
munists vast amounts of war material taken from the Japanese forces 
r Manchuria. Immeasurable damage was also done to the Chinese 
economy by the Soviet stripping of Japanese factories m Manchuria. 

During the war the United States extended to China substanual 
military, diplomatic, and financial assistance. Because of the growing 

internal disLity alter the war, the United States made 
China conditional on the achievement ol unity, and to that end tried 
to exercise iu good offices in order to create a Chinese coalition govern¬ 
ment composed ot Nationalists and Communists. 
several months in China in 1946, but e was una . 

settlement between the warring tactions. He 
had been frustrated by a reactionary group in the Natio 
a nd bv irreconcilable Communists. Thereafter, armed clashes Mta een 
“e two lac ons gradually developed into a large-scale civil war. Alarmed 

bTtl^^se developments, the United m Apnl .94 ap^ 

proved a communist advance had reached such serious 

the autumn of 194 chianir Kai-shek appealed to President Tru- 

proportions ^jjie Government of the United States 

felt that further extensive aid would not be ettect 

Chinese situation was so uncertain. Union, ad- 

The Chinese Communist forces, aided by the Soviet 

j i ..eUarrcirH iintil bv tlio summet of i 949 « . 

vanced steadily southward unt . y , Manchuria. On Au- 

gust 5, .949 the United ^- 7 „^%fX"n.ial aid to L National 

Government It was exP ^ ./gght had rendered Amm- 

military >e>ders and t ^ area, „[ China were now m the 

hands of the Communists, "‘'e ‘‘a^ ^ resist 

that although the Unit^ ^ s attempt at foreign domination had 
foreign aggression, in this c . movement. The intention ms 

been masked as an indigen development of China as an mde- 

affirmed, however, of “courag-ng ' rt to the treation of condi- 

fions that would safejarf bm.c ^ J^rment or subjugation of 

the Chinese people, of oppo g 
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China by a foreign power, and in continued consultation with other 
powers of contributing to the welfare and security of the people of the 
Far East. On that and subsequent occasions the Secretary of State 
gave warning of the possibility that the Chinese Communist regime 
might lend itself to the aims of Soviet imperialism and engage in ag¬ 
gression against the neighbors of China. 

In October 1949 Communists, who had now extended their 
power to south China, announced the establishment of the People’s 
Republic of China and invited international recognition. Xhis was 
promptly accorded by the Soviet Union and its satellites. By the end 
of the year the National Government, practically excluded from the 
mainland of China, transferred its seat to Formosa, and there were fears 
that an early Communist assault on the island would be successful, and 
It would fall into hostile hands. Consequently, there were strong public 
demands in the United States for the protection and, if necessary, the 
occupation of Formosa because of its strategic importance for the de¬ 
fense of the Philippines and of Japan. On January 5, 1950, however. 


President Truman issued a statement in which he disclaimed any inten¬ 
tion on the part of the United States to establish militarv in 



Chinese civil war, or to provide military aid or advice to the Nationalist 


forces on Formosa. 


Earlv in men (Zr^ct „ r_ -.1. _ 
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such action would not constitute a recognition of the People’s Re- 

^ The disappearance from the mainland of China of the National 
Government and the advent of the Communist Peoples Republic, 
hostile to the United States, have fundamentally altered the situation 
about which United States policy has long been concerned. There are 
now serious obstacles to the furtliering of the declared aims of the 
United States toward China and the Chinese people, and a grave t real 
to vital security interests has developed. This became clear later in 
Tune iQfiO, when tire North Korean Communists attacked the Republic 
of Korea. Almost overnight American policy in east Asia was rec^t 

Xs successfully resist the Communist assault. President Truman on 
lune 27 therefore ordered United States sea and air forces to give the South 
Han moops cover and support. At that time the President also 

declared: 

The attach upon Korea iiiah. it ,P^‘".Xe’ndem ^rnrind 

has passed beyond the use o circumstances the occupa- 

will now use armed invasion and war. ... security 

ofthe'JaX'2a\SrTrXteT?^^^^ forces performing their lawful and 

"^‘'Tcclrdingly ” have iipo^thrcidnlse Govern- 

ment on Formosa to cease all air sea p the future statm 

Seventh Fleet will see that this is doiie. ^ a peace settle- 

of Formosa must await the restoration ^";7;j^‘’;j,tions. 

ment with Japan, or consideration by the United in , the 

The implication that the of its action in Korea, 

' Eari, in ,950 the central issue jo^ lor 

China was that of China. There appeared to be 

for recognition was tne ou , • • 

four possible “>ternativ« under t « ^ 

icttime as the Government of China. „unority 

alien to the true interests 
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and aspirations of the Chinese people; that the Communists seized power 
both at the urging and with the support of the Soviet Union, which 
thus exerted pressure in direct dehance of the United Nations Charter 
and the Truman Doctrine; and that therefore the Communist Govern¬ 
ment came within the purview of United States policy, under the Stim- 
son Doctrine and its corollaries, of not recognizing a government im¬ 
posed upon a nation by the force of a foreign power. Furthermore, it 
was held that the traditionally friendly American relations with the 
National Government, as well as its staunch loyalty to the allied cause 
c uring t e Second World War and the sacrifices it made-at the behest 

nnr. connection with the Yalta Agreement, imposed 

P n e nited States a strong moral obligation to uphold the National 
Government and the millions of Chinese people who still support it. 

Nationa^fi’ ^ Uni^d States could withdraw recognition from the 

ernmem n rh-""' T Communist regime as the Gov- 

tLn^v fol Proponents of such a step argued that a basic revolu- 

if inti u Communists had merely ridden 

t inm power; that the people of China would soon awaken to the fact 

that Communist aid and Soviet imperialism were synonymous and would 
nize r""* therefore for the United States not to reco^- 

erican doctrine of recognition and would not imply approval nf 
the Communist regime. The Pprini^i’c ut . ^ PP ^ 

territory of China and controlling most of the 

of its people wL the o acquiescence at least of most 

that such recoSn ? obligations. It was also held 

trade and a renewal’ of contact wi* * ^ Pcofitable 

make it possible to influence them. 

serted that'even *01^^"such regime as- 

communr^^htrlo''^^" strour^ ‘ 

Republic and the experiences of Gr« Britan hT 

obligations faithfully, or thaf a revival of LdfL"?' 

tion. “P' people would follow reeoe..;. 


A third alternative would have been for dte United States 


to 
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continue to recognize the Nationalist regime as sovereign on Formosa, 
and at the same time to extend recognition to the Communist regime 
as sovereign on the mainland. Those who proposed such a policy as¬ 
serted that it would be a realistic recognition of the facts in the case 
and would have the added advantage of keeping the strategic island 
of Formosa in friendly hands. It was also argued that the dilemma within 
the United Nations could be resolved by this action, because the Na¬ 
tionalist regime, as the Republic of China, could be permitted to retain 
its seat on the Security Council, and the Communist regime could be 
admitted as another member of the United Nations, with no permanent 
seat on the Council. Opponents of such a partition of China argue 
that it would antagonize both the Nationalists and the Communists and 
would therefore be self-defeating. They also stressed that it would set 

a bad precedent with respect to Korea and Germany. 

A fourth alternative would have been for the United States ulti¬ 
mately to withdraw recognition from the National Government but 
to refuse to extend it to the People’s Republic, thus declaring in effec 

trard Soviet Rmsia. Against this it was argued that such > 

be highly unrealistic in any circumstances short of a war with the Com 

"'“"it isotTous that during the coming mouths any choice from among 

the foregoing alternatives will be profoundly inBuenced by F 

Ing o«?of the Korean crisis. If the Korean situation does "Oj “d m a 

geLral war in the Far East, one general ,if„aaon 

!nd shape United States policy conditions will be wholly 

should result in such a general war, g recognition ques- 

different. From whatever decision is examined best in the light 

of a series of asmmptions regarding future United States g 
policy toward China. 

If the United States should follow 

lined above, and decide “ it must decide the extent, if any. 

the sole government of China, tnen ^p^oin control of the 

to which it is willing to aid that framework of a general 

Chinese mainland. If this issue against the United 

Far Eastern war in which Communis China f-d ag 


as 

to 


Far Eastern war in wmen however, the Korean 

States, the alternatives will be fa y alternatives 

situation is settled wiUiout a te“"a^ed 'that because 

would become more complex. co Nations auspices-saved 

United States military action-under United Nat o 


goi 
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Korea from the Communists, similar action in China would restore the 
National Government to its former position of power on the mainland. 
Against this it could be argued that popular Chinese resentment against 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime is so great that it would be impossible for 
the United States to effect the return of that regime without a long and 
^st y struggle. Another issue could then arise: whether the National 
Government could be reconstituted in a form that would appeal to the 
masses of the Chinese. This has been one of the issues in the Chinese 

Situation since the end of the Second World War. and the possibilities of 
action under it have been fairly well explored. 

alternative would raise several 
shn. MOne IS the extent to which the United States 
hTn unseating of the National Government in 

LositVnn !h " u ^^^i^tain the 

LtP ^ majority vote, or should the United 

tradl w/th r Security Council? Another is the question of 

With economic interests in China concur in such a blockr/e? IXla" 

vLltaor ttt'ref « -""-^ered a 

effect of such a blockade ^JapTn? ^ 

extend it to the Peonies P^r^.Kr • National Government and 

;ur;;s i - 

lions should be encouraged with the new Thl ° «<>"oniic rela- 
view is that the fostering of trldf Zid fend To h T^I 
public gradually into a relationship of denendenr"^*”^ ^ c copies Re¬ 
Mnce the Soviet Union can neither 

to the United States object"™ of nrt!„^ '‘‘ S^ve reality 

people. The contrary view is tha^ romm^ .*'‘‘ ‘’^‘”8 the Chinese 
the means of relieving the oressina mtercourse, by providing 

enable the People s R^uX rn'l^rarnur'"” '“■8''' 

to contribute to the aggregate military reLrcfs 

hostile bloc of nations. ^ es of a fundamentally 


natXX^^^hXXrthfsitoX^ t ChL"?nd""X S 
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maritime powers are not likely to follow an American lead in discourag¬ 
ing trade, the adoption by the United States of a policy of denial would 
not make any serious difference to China but would play into Communist 
hands by providing material for a campaign to embitter the Chinese 
people against the United States. This view therefore favors permitting 
trade on a strictly quid pro quo basis, subject to the same restrictions that 
apply to the export of strategic commodities to the Soviet Union, t is 
held that other maritime powers might be more willing to concert t eir 

policies with those of the United States on such a basis. 

If the United States should choose the third general alternative an 
recognize both the Nationalist and the Communist regimes, the de facto 
partWon o£ China that would follow would create several issues for 
United Sutes policy. These would all be raised because a general Fa 
Eastern war had not grown out of the Korean situation, or examp , 
would the United States continue indefinitely to act as a po iceman - 
rween the lo governmenu as it is doing under the declaration of 

Tune 27 1950? Wouid the United States be prepared “ ^'“>1 

to the National Government indefinitely if such aid should be 
necessary to maintain the National Government in power 
What course should the United States follow 

ZTn'the ore ” not entitle it to a permanent seat on 

the" Security Council! Should the United States insist on vetoing alt 

attempts to unseat the ,h alternative and with- 

If the umted ^ates^hotd^^^ 

draw recognition from t reasonable to assume that such 

action would take place only if no general war broke out in me 
The contemplated withdrawal under thU issue of 

nition from the 'reasonable to assume that 

wth^r“rru ’and recog^mtion the National Government 

would soon is currently somewhat in doubt. In war- 

The legal status of Formosa is c I eedara in 1045 . the restora- 

time declarations at Cairo in 1943 an surrender terms 

tion of Formosa to China was ‘^r the surrender 

Japan relinquished its c control, but whether sovereignty there- 

Formosa was returned to Chine ^Upther it awaits the conclusion 

upon passed automatically to m nthoritatively decided. In the 

ol a foLal peace settlement has said that the 

declaration of June 27, 195 <>. h®" /pomosa must await the restora- 
determination of the future status of Formosa mus 
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tion of security in the Pacific, a peace settlement with Japan, or con¬ 
sideration by the United Nations.” In any event, it is clear that Formosa 
constitutes a vital link in the chain of islands stretching from northern 
Japan to Indonesia that controls access to continental east Asia from the 
Pacific. These islands have been in the possession of the United States 
or friendly governments since the end of the war, and the passing of 
Formosa into unfriendly hands would impair the defensive value of the 
island chain. Therefore, when the time comes to make final disposition 
of the island, the alternatives would be limited. Formosa could be placed 
under the sovereignty of a power friendly to the United States; it could 
be placed under a trusteeship administered by the United Nations, the 

United States, or some combination of major powers; or it could be made 
an independent state. 


foregoing possible alternatives the means 

influencing the Chinese people 
tTafTi Republic may necessarily be limited, it is importfnt 

fmm recognition of the People's Republic and the development of trade, 

Chines™neoD/ themselves for influencing and assisting the 

Chinecfa P ^ ^t-e in orraation and propaganda, the encouragement of 

ishment of close relations with the ten million Chinese overseas 
ho maintain important contacts with their homeland. 

“R • • I, r' Selected References 

and LemenTbrFordCT “““ Communist Regime 

British Recognition,/a„. 6 , .95”^“ 

by Presidetn of Communist ’’’ ‘SSO)' "Statement 

Rrgime," Oct. 1, ,949, jVro York Times (Oct 1 " ilo? 

.ions, Oct. I t 949 ," and ^ta~^r"sovief 
d Affaires of Nationalist Govemmeru in S ^ ! Government to Chargd 

Diplomatic Relations. Oct. 2. ,940 » USSR Announcing Severance of 

*■. .949). pp. 6.5..6. USSR Emta%IX (Oct. 
and Mutual Assistance Between Soviet irm*o ^ E^endship, Alliance 

lated Agreements,” Feb. .4, iql / r ^^““^“nist China, and Re- 

7^?* ^ 5 ‘ Nations. Genera/AweSv^TA^^*”' ^ 

Independence and Territorial Inteeritv of r*/!, ^ the Political 

East, Resulting From Soviet Violatfons of the Ear 

and Alliance of 14 August 194^ and From SoviTy^Tr Friendship 

the United Nations, U.N. Doc A/12,, TdS fi the Charter of 

gressional Debates on United Sutes Policy ^"g^ess. “Con- 
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East in General,” Congressional Record, Vol. 96, Nos. 5, 7 > 8, 9, 11, 16, and 17 
aanuarv iQfio). U.S. Department of State, “Angus Ward Summarizes Mukden 
ExperknceC Bulletin, Vol. XXI (Dec. 26, 1949)- PP- 955 - 57 . U.S. Department 
of State, “Chinese Issue Second Port-Closure Order, Bulletin, Vol. XXII (Jan. 

2, 1950), pp. 23-24. U.S. Department of State, “The Chinese Situation in the 
United Nations," statement by Ambassador Jessup made in Political and Security 
Committee, Nov. 28, 1949. Bulletin, Vol. XXI (Dec. 12, 1949). PP- 897-901. U^S. 
Department of State, Crisis in Asia—An Examination of U.S. Policy, remarks y 
Secretary Acheson, Jan. 12, 1950, Far Eastern Series 32, Publ. 3747 (February 
10X0). U.S. Department of State, “Department of State’s Announcement Con¬ 
cerning Seizure of United States Consular Property in Peiping by Chinese Com¬ 
munists.” Bulletin, Vol. XXII Gan- 23. i 95 o), PP- H 9 - 23 - U^. Department of 
State “President Truman’s Statement on United States Policy Toward Formosa, 
Jan. 5, 1950, Bulletin, Vol. XXII (Jan. 16, 1950), p- 79 - U.S. Department of State, 
Soviet Penetration in Northern Areas of China,” Bulletin, Vol. XXII (Feb. 

6 iQ^oh pp. 218-19. U.S. Department of State, “U.S. Secretary of States Back¬ 
ground Statement on Formosa,” Jan. 5, 1950. Bulletin, Vol. XXII * 95 o). 

pp 79-81. United States Mission to the United Nations, “Statement by Depu y 
United States Representative Gross in the Security Council on the Credentials o 

the Chinese Representative,” Jan. 13. 1950. Press Release 791 Ga^-. \ 3 ' ‘ 95 o)- 
Vishinsky, A.Y.,^“Statement to Press,” remarks by Soviet Foreign Minister con¬ 
cerning U.S. Secretary of State’s comments of January 12 regarding 
the Far East, USSR Information Bulletin, Vol. X G^n. 27, 1950), p. 39 - 

the future of japan 

The surrender o£ Japan took place in August 1945 on the basis of 
the Potdl Procla.na.Vn of the previous -"‘■’•.^rpolfttal 

trial of war criminals, disarmament, the d.sbandment of anned forc« 
the navment of reparation, and the military occupation of 
proclamation also foreshadowed the nature such 

strengthening of democratic tendencies among J P^ ‘Established, 
to be removed; and the basic human freedoms “lydbolished, 

Although the military .^e indusuies necessary for 

the country was to be permuted t materials, and 

sustaining a peaceful ^he 'ise was made dia. the 

occupying forces would be withdrawn «hen the m- 

objectives, which included 7,ttXSd^ed will of the 

sponsible government in accordance with the freel, expre 

Japanese people. . , - ipariina nart in determining allied 

The United States is playing ^ Potsdam Proclamation, 

policy toward Japan in the interpretation of the Potsdam 
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The allied occupation is predominantly American in composition, and 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) is an American. 
The formulation and review of policies relating to the obligations as¬ 
sumed by Japan under the surrender terms is the function of the Far 
astern Commission (FEC), which has its seat in Washington. The com¬ 
mission consists of representatives of the thirteen nations principally con- 
cerned with Japan. Although the final responsibility for policy rests with 
EC, the United States has the right to issue interim directives to SCAP 

hv Post-Surrender Policy for Japan, issued 

y he FEC in June 1947. was substantially a reaffirmation of the initial 

m srdirectives 
to oLAP were based. 

Potsdam Proclamation, Japan was shorn of all its out- 
from Tao^nes^"™'' detached 

he lotfo mn h K " r "T •’>' ‘he islands south of 

and mn.fa o’’ '**' 'limination of military power 

ated. In many respects, however, the develooment of 
democracy depends upon the will and the capacity of the Jap^eop^ 

finH ^ occupation continued, the United States became more 

Tapan withJapanese economic problems. Defeat had left 

m^ed^„■rtm^;eZor:rhht''f7“.^^^^ ^ 

down the finaSI' '""*P”P“'»" “d communications had broken 

lered in morZ and SneT' ''^''“^'’ip had suf- 

lost its flourishing overseas tradf disrupted. Japan had 

■nents, and its foLerZl „ ^aWblTb'"” '’‘"“‘“"“‘-I invest- 

Outside assistance Z ess”ZT “I f“™er occupied areas, 

saddled with the burden of mat* United States found itself 

abouM^millmn^d ,U„ j^“P » “2“' “”n“n‘ing to 

any case have provided°theZni't"ed Sr"t ‘"‘''''ni‘aly 'vould in 

at making Japan self-supporting. Bm “."““ng motive to aim 

Japanese economic recovery wat ato 

covery and thus to world Z„1 ,, ‘"d'spensable to Far Eastern 


covery and thus to world recovery MoZerTh 

ization that it was idle to exocct th^ t ’ ^ growing real- 

Peace loving or democratic unless their'^mT'- 

to depend on their own efforts Thes#* existence could be made 

States to relax some of ‘^e United 

economic activity, to direct the Tapanesf hindered 

Japanese Government to initiate a com- 
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prehensive program of economic recovery, and to suspend additional 
reparation removals from Japan. Certain other handicaps to Japanese 
economic recovery, such as the debarment of many business leaders from 
holding important positions in economic life, restrictions upon the con¬ 
struction and operation of merchant vessels, and limitations upon pro¬ 
ductive capacity, are still in force. 

It soon became obvious, however, that no combination of favorable 
internal factors could by itself be decisive in easing the Japanese economic 
situation. Witli an area smaller than that of California and a population 
ten times as great, Japan is dependent on a revival of foreign trade in 
which its manufactures can be exchanged for essential food and raw 
materials. External factors therefore are the primary determinants of its 
economic future. The revival of foreign trade is handicapped by chao ic 
conditions in the Far Eastern countries that form the most important 
Japanese trading area, by the shift of China to communism, 
tion based on fears of Japanese competition and o a reviva o J P _ 
militarism, and by the development of substitutes or new sources of supply 
Z goods ormerly obtained from Japan. Some of th-e handicaps m gM 
be surmounted if the future relations of Japan with 
could be regularized by the conclusion of a peace se • _ _ 

ar Ulv 1047 the United States proposed that a conference of the FEC 
as Juiy J47 rreatv Nothing came of the 

"'“S, TC '■ * ""■ 

Ministers be given the primary responsibility dra g P 
This would have meant subjecting the negotiations to the power 
oT he four major nations and virtually excluding the other FEC mem 

bers from the processes of treaty-making. fu* as 

,0 recommend the Russian proposal, and no progress has been m 
breaking the deadlock that exAange of views between the 

Xorthe British commonwealth. It 

there would be Anglo-American ^ jj. reported, more- 

tive drafts. These conversations ave n ^ ^ ^ 

over that the United States Government has not so far 
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Japan has given the formal commitments that are necessary to allay their 
fears of an economic or a security threat to their future. They have indi¬ 
cated, therefore, that guarantees for continuing democratic reforms and 

trade and shipping should be included in the peace treaty. 
In japan itself the subject of a treaty has aroused much public contro¬ 
versy. and in the spring of 1950 Prime Minister Yoshida and his fol¬ 
lowers were said to be in favor of an early treaty, even if this meant the 
nonparticipation of Russia, on the grounds that a long occupation is 
not desirable. Socialists and others have called for an “over-all” treaty 
(one that includes the Soviet Union), for no foreign bases, and for 

—1 — postponing the treaty 

until Russia was ready to agree to terms that would permit the neutrality 

of Japan to be backed by a common guarantee of the major powers. 


The problem is to formulate a 
tng Japan as a sovereign state. 


United States policy for re-establish- 


Although the authority ol the Far Eastern Commission is complete 
V-Itlim lU terim of reference, these contain the proviso that it shall ‘rc- 

including the chain of com- 
and thlT 7 “ Government to the Supreme Commander 

the eenera'i*^'^""' ’ command of occupation forces." Under 

govS IaDr"'"“", ™ Commander has in fact 

fhe7c.M/iro,’ r? “"'”7 “P “ *nP«vise 

e actmti« of the Japanese Government. That this was to be the rase 
»a. made clear by the United States Government in clarifying and 

Utrf'"tL[i" '945. when it was stipu- 

td th? aptTse G ‘he Emperor 

Supr^e Commander for the Allied Powem. who will take suerstens a^ 

s proper to effectuate the surrender terms." The existing fapa- 
nstituaion was drafted under the supervision of FEC and SCAP 

« 4 " “x --"g 

Uon of any conditions at all. ^ ^ ''ithout the imposi- 

outri44To7;7Z4^rd2r **>« 

jary to decide whether the decision, alfeady m^rfor d 

from Japan were to be confirm^ ‘^^‘aching territory 
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lerritoiv was to be le[t under Japanese sovereignu-. It would dien x; 
necessary to decide what further terrioiiy it any was to be detaclied ,rom 
Tapan. The arctuuent for limiting the (.ondiiions to territorial roncessiom 
would rest on the assumption eitlicr that this would Icaxc Japan so wea 
ened that it would no longer be a threat to the peace, or that tins re a- 
tively lenient treatment wotdd be the best way of ensuring the future 
support of a friendly Japan for the treaty-making porcers. Against this u 
could be argued that the very pressure of population in the restne 
area left to Japan would tempt Japan into expansion in the future an ^ 
that therefore other conditions should be imposed m the mteiest of 

'"'''tL second alternative is to impose the additional conditirnt that 
Japan should grant base rights to the United States or to a combination 
if democratic powers including the United States. This ^dd.tionai^^ ^ 

mand would be based on the argument that bases aie ncc y ^ 

. r . Timnpsp affirression or as an element in collec- 
protection against future Japanese aggression o 

Uve security measures against aggression by other potrers .n the Pac.hc 

Tpai eTs'"": Ze1 Smt mttV:“ 

r£rr;.;r::g; 

it was sufficiently rearmed to i • United States 

native might not go and economic power of 

that are most in fear of the tuture mint y 

The third alternative that might satisfy ‘f;_^“J„V”armed 

how’ever, that it would 

forces. It might be argued against t is a . ^ j ^ or to 

deprive Japan of w^ tht great need is to 

play a part in collect Y Furthermore, this altema- 

restore stability and security in integrity of Japan in 

satisfy some countries, either b^au^t ^ oo pr. 

priving Japan of the power of agression, or 

vision for the payment of reparation. limiting the industrial 

A fourth alternative is to add Z of repara- 

capacity of Japan to make war and in destroying the eco- 

Jn ehher from plan. - W”™'" arprienu againd 

nomic war potential or from ^ aUeniaovt, 

this alternative are in part the sam 
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because this would also deprive Japan of military forces and weaken it 

in playing its part in resisting aggression. Additional objections might be 

based on the obstacles raised by such conditions to the creation of an 
economically viable Japan. 

The fifth alternative is to add still further conditions for the con¬ 
tinuation of democratic reforms and for the preservation of human rights, 
analogous to the clauses on this subject in the Italian and satellite peace 
treaties. Although these conditions might have the advantage of con- 
tributing to the objective of keeping Japan a peacefully inclined nation, 
the disadvantage urged against it is that such conditions are difficult to 
police and that democratic processes cannot be nurtured by force, espe¬ 
cially when the force is external to the state in question. 

Various other combinations of the conditions characterizing these 
five alternatives are conceivable, and a corresponding combination of the 
arguments for and against stated above would be applicable to them. The 
mam differences among all the alternatives, however, turn on the extent 

n bo trusted to pursue a peaceful course 

same as those of die United States and the other Western powers. ^ 


Unitld*” Smt'rfo "e available to the 

implltl observance by Japan of the conditions 

• ^bernative is to continue the occupation for an indefinite 

period without a formal treaty. There are two Lin reasons 

Soviet Union CL na. '^“'hing agreement with the 

noLilCC settlement for Japan; and the 

L or hulnZTZT"’’ domocratiza- 

some extent, thereLe; dSon^foCa^CCtCrittnLC^^^^^ L 

Lit vr r ■ ^ 

regarding the future behavLoT j'ap'anCCL*°" 

tive. "■■“"8“ ‘be argument for this altema- 

in thlLruLlLre^LrlLtroM *bi^h would 

visions for such controls, shortC rouLued oCiCt“'‘' 
to be necessary to police the conditions imposed ^1^^’ 
alternative might be contingent on obtainL Sori« 

peace treaty. On the other hand if v«i e- ? ^ ‘ adherence to the 

nnght be argued that the members of the FEC shol pr^eZln a 
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twelve-power basis to negotiate a settlement in the interest of recon¬ 
stituting Japan as a stabilizing force in the Far East. This argument 
would imply that the threat of aggressicm from Japan was less than t lat 

from other powers. . . r . 1 

The final alternative is to proceed to the negotiation o a 01 ma 

treaty without provisions for control. This alternative would mean that 

instead of policing whatever conditions were imposed on Japan, the fu • 

ailment of *e conditions would be left to the good faith of future Japa- 

nese governments. Limitations on Japanese sovereignty would then be 

derivfd only from the conditions imposed and not from the “ 

nativ! would rest on the assumption that a democratic friendly Japan 

would be more likely to result from a policy of trust than from one o 
• • nrviiVino- As ill thc casc of some of the othei alternatives, the 

argument for and“against this alternative would be the stam 

Id bT the deLe of smerity of the conditions imposed, although it 
might be additionally “ f 

nraotm^rr tSrlr wo^ give the best assurance 
of obtaining the adherence of a friendly Japan. 
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UNITED STATES COMMITMENTS 

IN INDO-CHINA 


Prewar French Indo-China comprised the colony of Cochin China 
and the protectorates of Tongkin, Annam, Cambodia, and Laos. In the 
first three states named and in Indo-China as a whole the overwhelming 
majority of the population is Annamite, or Viet-Namese-a virile race 
culturally akin to the Chinese. The Khmers and the Laotians, who form 
a majority of the population in Cambodia and Laos respectively, are both 
relatively docile peoples who derive their basic culture chiefly from India. 

Even in the protectorates actual power was in the hands of French 
advisers. The French denial to the natives of an effective voice in govern¬ 
ment and the attitude of superiority assumed by French ofiicials were all 
t e more galling to the literate classes because French education had 
given them the ideals of liberty, fraternity, and equality. French economic 
po icy also was largely one of exploitation, and trade was artificially 

c anneled toward France instead of being allowed to develop its natural 
relations with other Far Eastern countries. 

nm occupied Indo-China but did 

exercise administrative power, interned French authorities and as¬ 
sumed control. The three Annamite states were united under the Em¬ 
in March Jr’ of Viet-Nam. 

that r rh the French Government in Paris announced 

wi “h U “'"a of ^ ton 

freedl aL Y '’o greater economic 

Bv thT^^ i educauonal and civil service opportunities for natives. 

bL Dai abdicmX/n fLo 7 orHrS°“M! ond 

plete indepeUiS "on-Communist groups favoring com- 

In the south, where the British received the snrrenrt,n»- f .u t 
nese forces, the Viet-Namese did not oddoL rhe n wu 
ousted local Viet-Namese officials from the latter 

forces from its environs, however, violent fifhUng” tokfom 

where the Chinese rereJveH hhxs t & *6 oroKe out. In the north, 

Haiphong were opposed. In Camb<X"and ^^L^^the^F h 

trouble in reasserting their auihnritv t t French had little 

eluded in which the Cambodians were irom^^' 

eluded between France and ViS'am"Twh ‘h"'lf con- 

no Viet Nam, m which the French Government 
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tiench Union. In December 1949 an agreement was signed by Bac 
Dm and the French High Commissioner at Saigon effecting the final 
transfer of authority in internal affairs but retaining control^of foreign 
affairs and defense in French hands. Cochin China became an integral 
part of \ let-Nam. which then constituted 44 per cent of the area and 
2 pel cent of the population of the Federation of Indo-China. 

Early in 1950 the Ho Chi Afinh regime recognized the People’s Re- 

rnmn ° 1 ^ promptly reciprocated. The Soviet 

Union and Its Eastern European satellites followed suit in recognizing the 

r,i„v „l «. . 7 , “ yet.N.im. Thereupon the United States Sec- 

t^rdtuB the nationalist nature of Ho Chi Minh s aims and revealed 
F b nan’- r’r 'Tc' ” ‘"‘'ependence. A week lateron 

rit.inUmled^o'^Dtir^mem ■ 9 ^“ 

situation with the French r' ' V, " ‘'“rt'»ing the Indo-Chinese 
which he said! “ «>‘en’ent in 

■ i .e ti r .leniwadrrvo^iton"Mi5,5 'ht" neither national independ- 

' lu. coiiMden the situation to be such s! 1 ’ dominated by Soviet imperial- 

and miliun eouipment to th<* ac • i 'i* according economic aid 

‘‘nia^ncy fund. President s 

, in conhe(|tience of the establishment of a Chin<»t« r* 

iu northern border. Indo-China now occupiesTcrhirT'"’”' ''f™' 
n>«nion. The situation is made morF* ^ ^ geographical 

IndoTehina and by the three-bided rnnH weakness of 

ism, and communism that consumes it colonialism, national- 

bon Of fu 4 o-China to 

condition if exfFosed cither to Comm.. • relatively defenseless 

expansion of Communist influence into^IndfShf''" '^he 

flood gates through southeast Asia o-China might well open the 
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by which the Western Democracies can resist such unfavorable develop¬ 
ments, This has been achieved in principle by the action which the Se¬ 
curity Council of the United Nations took to meet armed aggression in 
Korea and by the general acceptance of the Council’s recommendations 
by members of the United Nations. As part of the American response, 
President Truman, in his statement about Korea of June 27, 1950, 
directed that military assistance to the French and the Associated States 
in Indo-China should be accelerated and that a military mission should 

be dispatched. 


The problem for the United States is to determine the limits to be 
placed on its commitments to the Bao Dai regime. 


Because the United States has already recognized the Bao Dai 
Government and has pledged to give it substantial aid and to strengthen 
it in the internal conflict with the Ho Chi Minh group, the problem 
would seem to have been settled in principle for the short term. The 
United States is, however, confronted with a related problem, for it has 
an announced policy of supporting the principle of independence and 
self-government for all qualified peoples, and it considers that the security 
and stability of states depend in the long run on the application of this 


principle. c l t> r» • 

The principal issue is the extent to which support of the Bao Dai 

Government can and should be used as a quid pro quo for persuading 

the French to make pacifying concessions to die national aspirations of 

the Viet-Namese. One alternative would be to inform the French t at t e 

present commitment is for limited security purposes only and that its 

extension is conditional upon a complete settlement of all political i ■ 

ferences with the Viet-Namese. If France were persuaded that 

to these conditions offered the only way of saving 

interests in Indo-China. such a course might enable 'he Unded States 

to gain both its security objectives and its objective of '“dj j 
NaLse nationalism. On the other hand, short-sighted 
sentimental interests might preclude French comp lance and cause Fmn« 
to dissipate its strength in trying to hold Indo-Chiiia by it o' n effom^ 
Not only would this weaken the French capacuy to play m P"' 
common defense of the North Atlantic area, but the bond “f Fr-» 

American friendship and co-operation might also be ^lo ) _ 

rZ i h the further risk involved of increasing the domestic pohtical 

’ s 1 iliiy of France and playing into the hands of 'igh' 'e^t 

seoucnce of a French failure to comply with United States te , 
China might succumb to communism and thus to Soviet domma. - 
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nprf "^ alternative is to impose no conditions upon France in con- 

nativ^ iTis Indo-China. In support of this altcr- 

^ 1 ’^ otily force to oppose a Communist ad 

afford w toZe 1-'“ “ i" 

centre toT nT TT m “‘S'” French in- 

by .he prepuce or evem: -o 

«p'ihra'r; f 

the heavy b Jrden of indefinitely carry 

against determined r ‘ costly and inconclusive campaigns 

.hat with United States material aid at its ddl h^R n 

ment might become strong enough to forre L ’ 

sive steps that would lead to complete self derer"“ P^ogres- 

tive is opposed as speculative, a3 it is r.‘h'“'T ““'™- 

American aid is successful in savine Indo rh‘ r ^ tinconditional 

just as likely to result in a firmer French hold “ « 

alternatives indicate diat the problem is no.^hl 
a French-controlled Indo-Chira to a nomi.tallv 

state. It is rather a question of acting in the I ^ Communist 

<0 check the Communist re^me Zt s hk^ 7 mT “ 

gu.se of a nationafis. movement it genuine rif-I ■" 

at an early stage. ^ 'cinment is not granted 
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Chapter XVI 

The Western Hemisphere 

G eographical factors give a special importance to the relations of the 
United States with the other countries in the Western Hemisphere. 
To the north of the United States lies the part of the hemisphere that 
is closest to Europe and Asia. Its northern frontier is the Arctic, once a 
barrier to human passage but now in an air-borne era a vii tual pathway 
between the East and West. At this doorway stands the friendly power 
of Canada, closely linked historically and culturally to the United States. 
To the south of the United States, from the Mexican border to Cape 
Horn, lie the twenty Latin American countries and a scattering of small 
European possessions and dependencies. Within that region are the 
Panama Canal and the Straits of Magellan, important naval links in the 
hemispheric defense system, and the hump of Brazil, an important air 
link with Africa and Europe. This southern region is, moreover, a great 
source of strategic materials. In this southern sector are friendly states 
also, though of different cultural and institutional character. 

The United States is linked with both the southern and noithern 
sectors of the hemisphere by treaties of mutual assistance. The regional 
pact of Rio de Janeiro is evidence of the intention of the United States 
and the Latin American republics jointly to maintain hemisphere se¬ 
curity The North Atlantic Treaty ties the United States to Canada and 
to the states of Western Europe. The United States thus serves as the 
keystone of two great regional defense systems that, within the frame^ 
work of the United Nations, are designed to protect the securit) of th 

BecamHl ^th^close ties that Canada has with Great Britain and the 
other members of the Commonwealth, relations between _ 

the United States have been on a footing that is different from ^asi 
of the relations between the United States and Latin America. This h^ 

t U^cd Se! L .he European Recovery P-8-'. 

Z fverv close community ot interest in Western Europe. Some of 
Canada a very do e com. y . 

^r r rirn r ;rnt chapter is devoted entirely .0 the problems 

to the united States 


’See pp. 226-35. 
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ilie declaration of 

Amer ca ,? the^U?,'r.; ‘"'Po^Ance of Latin 

sideratiLf 1, 1 " """ '>'>'< «ono.nic con- 

mater rLr ™'«li<utes one of the sources of raw 

future Th "'"" ‘ source in the 

future. The importance of Latin American coffee stunr a„.r ,i 
tropical footls i, obvious. World AVar 11 dramatized' the°significance of 

the war. vital supplies of Conner tin nl,r„ " obtained, during 

fibres, and other items essenda^ t’o war prodrctt^n^The d’ ’’’“'d 

Ameritan industry upon Latin American ^ZToi rtt mTer 
nnues during peacetime. Recent increases in th i ? materials con- 

lion of iron ore and petroleum indicate that th’^H Produc- 

in the future as domestic supplies decline in the UnitirSmi 

Ame;"a t!'!::ottr;ra”X^r'u^^ Tt 

United States strives to invigorate andllirS/T®" '"I"'’'' 

munism it has the backing of tL twenl Latin A ■ 

influence is dramatically expressed in L , countries. Their 

the General .Assembly of the United Nations'^On’^nlorriha'" 

played a major part in winning effectiye s,w^r!^ , rf'^ 

But from the point of view of lin f d ^ ^ United Nations. 

IS a land of contrasts. An area rich in rewrurces”'!*”* 
velo|>ed. 1 he resources of the twenty roo. hi ' P°°‘'‘y dc- 

often the various countries depend^ on^ih “ 1 '''™*)'‘'''''ded. Too 

or two main produtrs such as tin suoar or^coff'*"^'xh 

or mountain geography, dangers .“h „d “ f 

Finally, m some countries the pressure of ’ i ‘ “'ansportation. 

•fiarply the productivity of the land by vhcue n!‘°" “ reduce 

nroston. and other forms of depiction. ^ ^ overintensive use, soil 

lems'^^'th'rrrS.t^i^y" ia;;:;;“unfc t 7 “7 p^b. 

plres, the southern Americas experienced „ Portuguese em- 

colonial rule. Political, econorS^Tnd foc^^^ ^™‘-os of 

lAe tnaster-and-serf relationship of thefcudal wl M "* 

New World, where a relativS, small ^tn ^t 

pow« over large numbers of native Indiar '^ of Europeans had seized 

The rehellions led bv Bolivar an/^ c »» 
royal power of Spain, lefi the life of the"wo "7 ‘be 

untouched. Beneath a faptde of liberal p^liUaUn "lasses 

economic and social organization contiLed y rturi'i‘“''°"*' P^“""^ of 

” '-"“ally unchanged. The 
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concentration of wealth in the hands of a small minority of people, the 
absence of any large or influential middle class, and the control of gov¬ 
ernment by the landed aristocrats, the army, and the clergy continued, and 
they persist in most Latin American countries today. 

Widespread poverty and political instability are twin features of 
this scene. The generally low standard of living and social backward¬ 
ness of the Latin American masses is in sharp contrast with the luxm"ious 
and cultivated way of life enjoyed by the small upper class. Although 
conditions vary from one country to another, the vast majority of people 
everywhere are poorly paid, badly housed, and undernourished. Com¬ 
parative indices of life-expectancy, incidence of disease, illiteracy, and 
other significant factors contrast vividly with the conditions of life in 
the United States and Western Europe. Yet modern means of communica¬ 
tion, such as the motion picture, radio, and the press, have shown the 
Latin American masses that other peoples fare better and that their own 

hard lot may not be impossible to improve. 

It is therefore only natural that Latin America should be in con¬ 
tinual political ferment as its discontented peoples seek to establish 
governments that will be responsive to the needs of the underprivileged 
millions. Ever since achieving their independence, the Latin American 
countries have suffered from the tendency to resort to force as a means 
of political change. The "caudillos” who have led the traditional Latin 
American revoludons have found ready followers among the ignorant 
and the discontented masses. Normally these revolutions make little 
change in the existing order of things: one faction merely throws out 
another for reasons of private advantage rather than public A'' 

though over the period of a hundred years or more the political stability 
of Latin American governments has slowly increased a violent eruption 
like that which took place in Bogoti in April 1^8 mdicmes hm the 
political and social system of Latin America still rests upon insecure 

foundations. 

In any description of the Latin American area as a whole it is 11m 

possible to avoid giving the impression that Latin America 
ereater homogeneity than actually exists. Actually Latin Ameiica repre 
fents a remarkable combination of important divergencies with 
significant unity. Countries differ in climate, in 

rnd'^pacit? L orderly government. Vet they also have cermin im^r- 

tant characteristics in common. They are similar ^ 
in their Roman Catholicism, in their love of independence, an 
devotion to democratic principles in theory if not always in pra ■ 
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A major unifying influence has been their belief in certain rules of 

in greatest political expression 

ran . r ^ thioughout tile past half centuiy of the inter-Ameri¬ 

can system and. more recently, in the establishment of the Organization 
of American States. Begun in 1889-90 when the First Internation” 
ence uf .\mencan States met in Washington at the invitation of the 
Government of the United States, the inter-American system grew slowlv 
aroug iout tJie fiist forty years of its existence. During the iq«o’s and 
thereafter it proceeded more rapidly in establishing through interLtional 

nmnT the f conZencl 

the Arm basis of a regional orf^t '’ . established 

ail major fields of inteVlieH^: I ^"ns" n'T^ 

source. ^ their peace and security against attacks or threats from any 
Charte^*^o? B^m/*''cL°sis^T established under the 

<omes .he .Xree.i„g h CoLuJon ol iZsZTlZj- .It"' 

Janeiro, ij p^ermanent sS 

which all twentv-one member snies ^ ^ Council, on 

assignments of the Conference and 

prusisionally as the consultative blly und^ Ministers and acts 

The Council also supervises the oolratin f Janeiro. 

^r.a.. Finally, .here are Ule' LeTa^ 'A P«™“™. central secre- 
conterencej, which execute promms in tec?^^'"rc *P*“»h'zed 

lure, public health, and child wellare 

-ce'^:;?,;:"^.;; reciprocal Arsis.- 

meeting U.e atuck. The u-eatv also nr rer'y will assist in 

“on ” (actually the Meeting of Fore^erM^ ^ensulta- 

Council of the Organization of Amerfcan ZtZZ the 

2»" certain collective measures that are set fo th 

xneasuFf^ ic ^ forth m the treaty. When 

m 


becomes 


except 


-- 

state may be required 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

The /Mernoftonai Orgonizotion of the 21 American Republics established by the Charter 
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to use armed force without its consent. The United States has thus 
ound Itself to abide by a decision of two thirds of tlie American re¬ 
publics in such important matters as the adoption of economic sanctions 
against an aggressor state. 

of fhp^r h T Charter of Bogota recognize the primacv 

of An,- I Nations and are related to the provisions 

the Or^Tn.-^ inclusive, of that document. Under these provisions 

without thp^ a ^*1^ ° States may not take enforcement action 

the ^ authorization force may be resorted to only in 

even o an armed attack in the exercise of the right of self-defense 

which IS reserved under Article 51 of the United Natfons Charter 
crional ^"Sal relationships between the re- 

roccaZT"" - theory. 

legal theory. The practical problems of gearing the wofk of the^tJl 
mechanisms, moreover, are still numerouf RnX ! , 

agencies operating in similar fields For examole th^ F 

Sion for Latin America fECLArof rhe n ^ I' 7 Commis- 

American Economic and Social Council (U ECOSOcJ^T h^^ 
of American States have very similar tenns o^Scf a f 

- p.* rT.s'r 'r- 

uon of the Organization of American States serves alt l n' 
branch in the Americas for the World Health o:;:nu“i„L " 

has long been a major objlcti^rof Unimd*St 'f' S)'Sl«n 

Uve has had a powerful effect on United StatL'r 
American republics. Perhaps nowhere ete in the '‘"“n 
t.ve will of a group of stales achieved so pow T ^ 

i-.s in Uatin Ameri ^n f 

highlighted^y i“”succelfu^ handiinTTtw°‘ has been 

mg the last two years. Invoking the Rio ““.‘"‘"“'m'"'’ conflicts dur- 

Council of the Organization of American Stat'Is'*?h/?‘"*.“”‘““8'' '*>« 
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were able to bring about a peaceful and apparently constructive solution 
of disputes among states of the Caribbean region that had on more than 
one occasion flared up into hostile acts. Xhe question remains, of course, 
how far the regional system can be effective should a case involving 

larger powers be brought before it. 

No less outstanding an issue than that of peace and security is Ae 

question of democracy in Latin America. The Charter of the Organiza¬ 
tion of American States recognizes that the effective application of the 
principles of representative democracy is essential to the purposes of 
the inter-American system. Yet all observers agree that democratic prin¬ 
ciples are widely flouted however sacredly they may be enshiined in con¬ 
stitutional documents. The more active spokesmen for democratic gov 
ernment in Latin America point with alarm to the threat that comes from 

both the extreme Right and the extreme Left today. 

In the search for some way to bring the influence of the inter- 
American community to bear upon internal political conditions, loyal 
democrats in Latin America have at times found tlie road blocked by t e 
deeply-rooted principle of nonintervention. Attention has therefore been 
largely focused on the possibility of achieving some protection for 
democratic governments by adopting a recognition poucy that would 
discourage the overthrow of them by force. These prob ems are iscusse 

in the following section on political problems. c „ 

The threat of communism to democratic government is less ^ 

mediate problem in Latin America than in other parts of the wor d. It is 

Tbe expected chat in an area of great poverty, where democrat c 

ernment has so consistently tailed to meet the needs of 

munism would have a large, popular achieve a fairly 

countries. Communist parties after World War II > 

high numerical strength, notably in Brard, Cuba, and 

such as Mexico and Colombia, the Communists game p ^ 

ence f^ L excess of their numerical strength, largely by w.nmng connol 

of labor unions. . , j • Anierican 

The high tide of the appeal of communism to 

masses seems to 

local Communist parties were ‘(|°| ^here the Communist 

“iaV aUered the Picture^^^^^^^^ 
^enl of a -w, non-Communh. labour mg— 

significance. At Bogotd in 94 totalitarian doctrines, 

opposition to international communism aid "^er to 

They agreed to exchange information on „,,essar, 

their respective territories and to take such '"^astT^ a ^ 8 
to prevent the subversion of American democratic institutio .. 
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Communism is intimately connected with the economic problems of 
t e . mericas. It is generally conceded that a major approach to the 
strengthening o democratic institutions in opposition to communism in 
a in . erica les in the improvement of economic conditions. Latin 

p?'" disappointment at the absence of 

i. i ^ 1 sought through bilateral and 

multilateral channels, including both the United Nations and the Or- 

^nizatmn of American States, to call attention to the seriousness of 

tiieir o^n economic problems and the need for the development of their 
potential resources and production. ” 

f » recognized as an im- 

^erica niir ” «onomic underdevelopment in Latin 

mrstate^ ? '“‘■S''- ‘'"■""S'’ of ‘he 

I nited State, M.ne interesling programs and techniques have been 
orked out for lending technical assistance in the solution of economic 

IcaZ Co"‘’ of agricultute, public Luh and 

ac.ite n^tirin , ^oen draum into 

vmrt ir''°" ff'"‘"•■'"’'"‘■an Economic and Sodal Cotincif de- 

Pan American Uniom ' ’Poo-ali/cd organizations and the 

f atir‘r"''“' ''“''0™. ia what Latin .America needs most of all 

Jhe ", ’■"‘I Pa^culrly 11' 

i'niter! Vi I, otemment, as a source of investment capital The 
ntted su.cv however, has declined so far to take on a major dtarlof 

nun fm t'hVgovemraTni^°"r‘'"b'‘'”‘°'’™ ®Poh«' 

come fr^ f™'" ‘ho United States must 

ments must take sometimes imnai.r-ai i ^ American govern- 

conditions sufficienUv atJ^ti eT r “ '‘oate 

easily taken in countries wK i " “““110 capital. Such steps are not 

Bank for R„Zt u t&i T',‘ '"‘e^ational 

Latin American Jumri« for t have been extended to the 

agricultural or industrial entepr^"'ih'a'^'^‘°^”‘’'.'?P"^'""'' '"^f" 
appropriately within Ute scope of public rather'^al, X'le f 

Jr-“ r-v ^ ts, 

P^hle™ of Latin ^nerica " 
iue.nt fhau.. problems are discused 
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At the end. of the war most of the Latin -Viiicrican states were fated 
with severe economic and political problems. The purchases of strategic 
materials dropped sharply, and the countries were faced with serious 
problems of readjustment. Instead of conserving foreign exchange re¬ 
serves, they dissipated them on nonessential irajKJits. Falling prices of 
some basic Latin American exports aggravated the difficulties. In addi¬ 
tion, a widespread popular demand for higher standards of living and 
an increased government interest in long-iange plans foi economic de 
velopment complicated the immediate problems. Since 1915 ^^med 
revolutions have constantly taken place throughout Latin .\merK a. an 
sic^nificant changes have been made in the character of governing gioups. 
Until recently Communist propaganda has stimulated unrest and pio- 
duced counterrevolution of the Right. The totalitarian methods and con¬ 
cepts of these latter forces have tended to check the growth of demociatic 

reforms in Latin America. ... ui tint ^ m 

It was to deal with this and other Latin American problems that a co¬ 
operative strengthening o£ the inter-American system was undertaken It 
sought to adapt the older, traditional system to the new needs »nd requ r^ 
ments of the states of the Western Hemisphere, not only in “>«>• «>«‘o"s to 
each other but in respect to their relations as a community of sta e 
under the United Nations, The Rio Treaty, signed by all twenty-one 
American states and ratified by all but Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, an 
^“"epresents the present form of this effort to protect the peace and 

tn test the ^Effectiveness of this machinery for mainlining peace an 

K l*tv Tn December 1948 Costa Rica charged its neighbor, i icaragu , 

stability In Decembei 194 Organization of 

with ,1,. dispatched a commission of inquiry and sue- 

any future disputes ^^'''^“'‘^^fdeveloped between Cuba, the Domini- 
In the following year Inter-American Peace Com- 

can Republic, J ^e^sions, but because it could only suggest 

mittee tried to re ie\e ^ unavailing. At the end of 1949 

methods of settlement Government with conspiring to 

Haiti formally charged the ^ Dominican Government 

overtlirow the Haitian ac n Haiti had encouraged 

brought ‘ The Council of the Organization of 

Dominican revolutionary actnity. me 
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American States sent an investigating committee to the four states. The 

committee lepoited that tJie Dominican Government in one case, and the 

u an and Guatemalan governments in another, had assisted groups 

mg a tie vio ent overthrow of the governments of Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic respectively. 

In April 1950 the Council approved the five resolutions that the 

investigating committee had proposed. Governments were called upon to 

carry out the treaty obligations that they had assumed under the Hasa. a 

Convention on the Rights and Duties of States in the Event oTci!^ 

nte, and not to allow interventionist activities to be organized in their 

.erntone. Procedures for reraoving .he causes of ou.s.a„d!„l d",‘.ue 

vvere recommencled, and a committee was appointed to assist in applying 
these recommendations. 

Official and private comments in the press supfffsr ilm tu 

the Vme?.f American States was considered a triumph for 

p ■ T. ' ”1^' system as well as a proof of thc effectiveness of the 

in'volveTln Itee^Lpme?xt' 7 ""' 

answered whether the'^organha.L' 71 " bTeZlIv" aLlf T' 

successful m a case involving one of the larger nations of linl" 

It 15 possible that a large nation would no° respond so rerdilv tn"'”"^^' 

suasion an,I the force of public opinion. This 7 uld brl ’ L ^ 
of sanctions, and the determination of the Ameriran siai ^ ^ 
t.vely against all forms of aggression would be put .0 a ell'lrs 

for It might be called upon to bear the m..,„ 1 ® decision, 

applying the sanctions. burden of 

Despite these doubts, an elaborate rnechanUm t ■ • 

peace and security of the Western Hemisphere does evt I;!'"'"® 

tern. This is the perennial prob 77 1 ■"^-American s«. 

maintenance of democratic institutions within the mem 1 

system. It was fundamentally involved in die tiun 

in uie two cases described above. 

The pioblem is to examine the bntiiirn} ,l 
democracy in the states of Latin America. ^^^^ods for promoting 

Tw'o basic issues exist in connection with this nr ki 
concerns the meaning and application of demott ie 
actual social and political circumstances generallv the 

America. The second concerns the collective defeme ZZ 

tutions in Latin American states W'ithonf ^ ^^^nocratic insti- 
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ciple of nonintervention or the related doctrine of recognition, as these 
have developed in the inter-American system. In the general conduct of 
inter-American relations the two issues are very closely related. 

In connection with the dispute between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic referred to above, the failure of some of the governments in¬ 
volved to apply democratic principles was cited as a factor contributing 
to unstable relations in the Caribbean. One of the resolutions passed by 
the Council of the Organization of American States called for a study 
of the possibility of applying the principles of democracy without inter¬ 
vening in the domestic affairs of a sovereign state. More generally, the 
entire question of whether democracy would expand in Latin America 
or be checked by dictatorships of the Right or Left has been debated at 
length since the Second World War. The extent to which the community 
of American states can exert a significant influence on this situation has 

been raised, in the course of this debate. u 

If, as has been proposed, the Organization of American States should 

address itself to this question, two apparently conflicting pnncip es in 

the Charter of the organization will require resolution. Artie e 5( ) o 

the Saner states that the effective exercise o£ representative demoaac, 

is essential to the high purposes of inter-American solidarity. 

of the Charter declares, however, that “no State or group o 

the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any reason whate , 

H: tl^lfinternal or external affairs of an, other State.” This n^int^ven^ 

tion provision has been pointedly referred to by ^ P 

reasons, are against any move by the Organisation of ^erican States 

concern itself with the internal politics of any member state. 

Article iQ of the Charter offers, so it has been suggeste , y 

reconlle these apparent contradictions. This article 

stitute violations of die 

jhe maintenance^^ P“" Bui 

though a legal resoluticin "Xtll^e co^^^ to sund. 
deal polidcal qumtion of what mn ^ „„ ,he naive 

Democra^ in^tm A ^ democradc fomula will magicaUy pro- 
assumption that tte pto , * ^ of democracy de- 

duce results. It is easUy t g _w rtf nolitical. econotoic. 


pends upon gradually ^ " f ,he caUllo and of per- 

and cultural . American politics. The average level of 

economic and cultural life is relatively • ___ .r^rietv. Even 


segments 
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liberal pverniuents are often unable to check significantly the power of 
entrenched economic interests. Factors such as these are among the basic 
causes of the weakness of democracy in Latin America. 

The alternative courses of action open to United States policy are 
o use Its position of power to exercise strong pressure for rapid democ¬ 
ratization. or to work toward democratization by gradual meaL 

Latin American sensitivity and experience in Latin American rela- 
lons suggest that the first course of action is more likely to create re- 

fn t 'V P^'O'iuce democracy. Such resistance would work 

system anH f “P i"‘"-American 

and less stability than is now being achieved. ^ 

^ eontinuity of statesmanship over a 
oolfticaTh 1,‘™A ‘^'''e'epment of accepted stoifdards of 

imoatience ^ ^ "Section it is frequently jeopardized by the 

zs"r,:;:',s:;r - 1.. 

Ameri^ stte'aTBogtHn TqTt‘"“' Conference of 

conference. One made^the recognition ofT dr/* 

tmgent on its adherence to democratic oroceduri Th 

the act of recognition anH w, 1 ^ ocedures. The other abolished 

whatever government was in power Th^^*^ relations automatic with 

that continued reSs among “T“ 

disapproval of the tom or trice o7 h " ' “ 

If these three formuTas^fft t involved. 

naUve courses of action open under t “nsidwed as the alter- 

that choice between them became ' ““"d issue, it must be noted 

Bogotd Conference. A reto^evZ “'‘T “'‘^r the 

created a number of situations in whichaailnt**?™! 

cases, those of Peru and Venezuela ennt. 'nken. In two 

drrown by military junias. When ’af,t! “ T' ?“vermnents were over- 
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these new j>overunu in') were rc< < tpni/t *!. the rerngiii/itii; \ v.(ii 
<ritici/etl for eiKOiiraging iinvleinovTatit a. ts. Ivune states leitised Im st \ 
eriil inonilis to enter into diplintiatic lelations with Peru and Venezuela. 
Resolution 35 was attackcsl and its repeal wa> urged. The issue was thus 

opened for general debate once more. 

The debate made it clear that no simple formula, such as with¬ 
holding recognition, would meet the larger issue of promoting demw- 
racy. It was asserted on the one hand that there was tio coinincing hU- 
torical evidence to support the belief that the nonretognition of an 
American government with de facto control of its territors and people 
would lead to its replacement by a democratic regime. It was also argued 
that the maintenance of diplomatic relations serves a largo jjurpose than 
to show approval or disapproval of a given government. Such matters m 
the orotection of nationals in a foreign state, the conduct of economic re- 
latiom and the general protection of national interests depend on th. 
“ce of established c\iplomatic contact. These functions cannot be 
entirely set aside in the hope of creating a more desirable government 

bv a refusal to recognize a regime that holds power. 

The real alternatives that emerge are 0 ) consider rccogmuon as 

a political action and as a stage in the development of sanctions designed 
to prevent any government except a democratic one from C'^ercsing 
authoritv (2) to consider recognition as a legal action rciuired fot the 
conduct of normal business; and (3) to avoid any formula for recogmuon 
and make the action depend entirely on the merits of the particular case. 

It is frequently argued that the difficulty of reaching a sound ]ud<g 
ment about the nature of any government is so ^eat that the o 
recognition as a political weapon will rarely be absolutely 
is Sve likelv. so this argument goes, to appear 

Te Government evolves into a dictatorship, must recognition then ^ 
•thlrawn as a political action? On the other hand, it is asserted that the 

f^pmnrratic solidarity is a process that calls for firm and 
development o • „n groups that would undermine demoaacy. 

Cs", theTalilm foe which ,eneta. assent cou.d he 

cured at Bogota. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

that 

nomic order are present in Latin Amedca as tl ^ ' international eco- 
world. The immediate causes of them are th 

suiting from two world wars and an er„ nuonomic dislocations re- 
thort span of three decades The ZX°T *“W” fhe 

to be found in the pattern of hisTo ical d 

saihed above. This pattern has led m ‘h^t has been de¬ 
nial tensions, and ^ -^“™''ies and 


wial tensions, and a change cannot “brTXd'fore"”' 

domestic economic organization, traLng relaronf ^ in 

non to solve mutual problems. This nml w u u '■®S‘°nal couipera- 
attain because of the underdevcloped^stat. ' J u' difficult to 

1 esources of the region and die revive la^ f n' ''“"’an 

necessary for a modern diveniSed economy In h ■'“onrees 

-tors contributing to the present ecoStat o^UtfurSc^' 
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developed in order to bring out the crucial importance of these primarily 
domestic problems and to emphasize tlie major internal adjustments and 
correctiv'e actions that must precede or accompany any' external assistance 

from the United States. 

tlig exception of A.rgentina, Latin America is one of the two 
lowest per-capita-income regions of the world. The range is from an 
estimated $98 a year in Cuba to $39 in Paraguay. These figures, which 
were obtained in 1939, suggest the extent of the destitution of the masses 
in this area. It is estimated that 75 per cent are undernourished, inade¬ 
quately housed, and poorly clothed. Infectious and deficiency diseases 
affect approximately 50 per cent of the population. The rate of illiteracy 
ranges from 30 per cent in Uruguay to 92 per cent in Bolivia (Argentina 
is again in a separate class, with only 17 per cent). The birth rate is high 
and life expectancy short, which means that a relatively small percentage 
of the population supports a disproportionately large unproductive group 
under the age of fifteen. A combination of these and other factors has led 
to a situation in which large sections of the population take no part in 

a modern money economy. . 

These conditions are largely a result of the basic economic oiganiz 

tion of the majority of the Latin American countries. What was set up 

as a colonial-feudalistic structure has become a concentration of t 

ownership of natural resources and land in the hands of a ew ^ 

Latin Americans and foreign investors. This concentration is J 

characteristic of the major industries-mining f “adn 

tion for export Agriculture is the occupation of the majority of Lati 

Americans, and they are usuaUy employed under 

peonage, sharecropping, and tenancy. The possessois of econo p 

also eniov sufficient political influence in many countries o p 

tlndamintal social change. The improvement of general , 

tions consequently depends on changes in the extsung polittcal and social 

result of this system has been the rtaftatn 

has bee p • ^ directed into speculative investments m land 

place, m general, has^be^ transferred into secure investments in Euro^ 

or die u 2 ed States to the detriment of the development 

capital market. The growth of fof many 
live has been far from effective because ‘‘’e unsuWe nam ^ 

governments, the lack of e American states 

absence of “ „„,iderable amount of industrial capacity 

net investment has averaged only 5 P , j capital, and its 

Bank credit has been the major source of development p 
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over use has contributed to the inflationary forces at work in postwar 
Latin America. 

The structure of most Latin American economies has restricted the 
development of a middle class business community. The concentration 

on one or two export commodities has encouraged the 
continued importation of manufactured goods and agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, and It has discouraged the growth of local industry and local and 
intraregional trade. Business development is further limited by the lack 
of human and financial resources and by the existence of relatively few 
metropo itan market areas. These deficiencies have resulted in the opera¬ 
tion of both business and industry on a high unit profit basis. A rise in 

response to an increased demand. Usually no 

of tT ^ increased output. The stabilization 

raent and diversification, invest- 

^ business 

are larLl»®rf!, ^ 4 ^ countries. The chief difficulties 

,hL I ^ ‘* 0 “cstic, and they are likely to be met only if eovernments 

as a soiree of re h' " of crucial importance 

menial chnical knowledge and capital to be applied to develoD 

cor^eTZ pTwertr 

that will develop a^ a prograrpro^Zes.'"' 

devehpmLt of Latin Am^7a'."" in the economic 

well-wlg’iTLtf^Amtka'T^''^* lor ina„y 

Neighbor” policy, positive measure of^ll'm^f" ^ “‘'r'' 
been stated by Seaetary of Stare Aches^n aTthe 

gether' wf^resp^" t^^X'SettS-O' 

public; dte stimulation of privare SaTtTeT^'-^crlL R™. 
economte and social purposes; Ute proLdon Pob'^l, 

1 teal welfare of the people of the American Relubite.”""”""’ P"' 

The specific economic policy of thp iTnae j o 

"give positive co-operatlL i^thl etnom^ ^ ''' ‘'=‘* « 'o 

of our first two objectives [hemispheric securlre I*” n 
of democratic governments],” ^ establishment 
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Before and after World War II, the United States developed this 
policy by extending unilateral aid, by seeking regional co-operation, and 
more recently tlirough the United Nations system. Over the past ten 
years technical assistance has been provided by such governmental agen¬ 
cies as the Department of Agriculture, the Public Health Service, and 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. The Export-Import Bank has 
provided over 700 million dollars for developing steel plants, meat pack¬ 
ing plants, hydroelectric works, highways, agricultural programs, and 
other large and small industrial undertakings. In i 949 Point IV 
Program was formulated. It implied additional aid to Latin America, as 
well as to other underdeveloped areas. It was also proposed that the 
authority of the Export-Import Bank be increased to allow it to guaran¬ 


tee private investment.^ 

The main current issues relate to the form that United States assist¬ 
ance might take and to the actions that the receiving countries should 
initiate to help themselves. The two fundamentals of American policy 
in this matter were stated by Secretary of State Acheson. They are, that 
foreign countries seeking American capital must rely on private capital 
as the principal source, and that progress will come only to those coun¬ 
tries that “help themselves vigorously. . . . Economic development, like 

democracy, cannot be imposed from outside. 

The Latin American countries are wary of private capital. At the 

Havana ITO and the Bogotd conferences, the majority of these countries 
refused to give assurances that private American investment would be 
accorded fair and equitable treatment. Because no progress has been made 
in resolving these differences, the members of the Organization of Ameri¬ 
can States have still not set a date for the Buenos Aires Economic Con¬ 
ference, although the conference was projected two years ago. T e p 
posed purpose of this conference was to consider the regional economy 
of the Western Hemisphere and to seek more effective co-operative action 

on mutual problems. , c. * 

It is a matter of considerable difficulty for the United a es 

ernment to decide if tlie Point IV Program as it 

can be applied in Latin America with any reasonable hope o . ' r 

tion of its purposes. If the United States stands firm on the princip 
private investment as the primary source of developmenta capi 
Ltin America, the opposition of most Latin Amencan “onmes m *e 
use of this source can be expected to continue If a more r p 
economic development is considered desirable by the Umtrf Su 
non-economic grounds, a program of increased economic 
produce results more quickly. It can be argued, for example, that U. 

•See, "Foreign Investment." Chap. 7, pp. 120-29 above. 
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present social and economic underdevelopment of Latin America is a 

potential threat to the stability and security of the hemisphere as a whole 

and that the threat will grow if the problem is not soon taken in hand 
on a large scale. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



HE PAPER that follows is a detailed discussion of a problem that w'as 
treated briefly in one of its aspects in Chapter XV. In this more ex- 
tensi\e form, the analysis has been carried out in a manner that illus¬ 
trates in a general way the methods of drafting and presentation used bv 
Government officials in formulating foreign policy. There is no uniform 
method used throughout the Government in the preparation of the neces- 
sary materials for this purpose, but there is a basic similarity in all the 
methods employed. Therefore this paper, which is a composite of a number 

analytical procedures 

tnat are used in the government. 

althont?'‘"ffi however, should be noted. One is that 

the foll'j”’‘'“ P"' confidential information, 

abt m tb ’® P'P"”* Prepared entirely on information that is avail- 

an amlvsd! of the PaP" presented here stops with 

n analysts of the issues and alternative cotirses of action whereas an 

offica, paper would go on to a further stage and recommeni a prefereS 
solution or course of action. Because the purpose of diis oaLr I to 
demonstrate a technique of analysis and discussion and not to rachln 
jnons and make recommendations, this further step has not been taken 

Many readers of course will wish to take the next sten fnr th. i 

and formulate a conclusion. It is su-gested that thi. ^ for themselves 

of selecting a course nf cr-r t essentially a process 

cicLLing a couise of action from among several altprnpM\^«c ^ .u 

otLrs TheMrof th^'" 1 o\ 

Phasires the "ant 0 ^^^^“ - 

array of alternatives and of thei"rettiLtp: htb?en''''‘t 
rigorous examination. ^ subjected to a 

It is believed that a close studv of i-Kra c n 

put the reader in the position of a GovemmeitTffi® '’^P" 

duty of exploring possible courses of a f • charged with the 

of implementing policies that have beeralreadt^ 

may or may not agree with the policies but it ' ^ ®®cial 

them. Instead he is responsible at this stage for review 

does within the framework of existing nffi ^ as it 
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policy-nia.k,ing process than to make such an effort. To be useful, however, 
the review itself must be made on the basis of a thorough examination of 
the alternative policies that might have been adopted but were rejected, 
and of the advantages, disadvantages, and implications of each of these 

alternative courses of action. 
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call and political seahiliiy of souih- 
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i)uulliea5l A5»ia In a ao:>^ 5 i-ioad:> ol iiadc routes that arc vital trj mm iiinie 
trading nations. It is an inipoitant link in the lines of toitununitaiions oi 
nations friendly to tlie United States, and ot the United States itself 
that its interests ha\e become dcmonsirabU world wide. As a producer ol 



strategic raw materials, southeast Asia is also significant to ‘he 
nance of the industrial potential of the United States. In add»‘o^' 

AUantic Treaty nations, whose financial subtl.ty ts a factor m 
capacity to contribute to the purposes of the treaty, (a) > P 

in threase of Japan is a pressing problem of United 

_fnr United States exports of goods and cap 
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It is generally recognized that if the countries of southeast Asia were 
to come within the sphere of influence of the Soviet Union, the political 
economic, and military positions of the VVestern democracies relative to 
the Soviet Union and its satellites and allies would become weaker. A 
main link in the global communications of the Western democracies 

k'*' “ ‘hem, Asian 

economy could be redirened away from its historical focus, the West. Ev 

coulTbr® ““1 economic pressure 

could be used to secure political advantages in Asian states tliat are de- 

pendent on tins trade to make up their deficiencies. And finally the re¬ 
gion could be used as a base for further encroachment 

UnitIl'’Lt''“'°7 fon the interests of the 

be precluded T ‘h« Point. The United States would 

slro n . ‘‘"''''op'ng “es of friendship with the newly formed 

region, and its capacity to guide the emerging forces of na 
lonahsm into desirable channels would be reduced to nothin. This in 
urn, would make it increasingly difficult to maintain even "he pr«em 

inre"* ’^he time might not be remote 

^he tnmrerTr u ’ rd'e “ ■"-"tain 

fhose interests are now rbli! L^aid Xa-WteT 

aspiratifnrof ah dghtT"''^^ and support the 

ehe case of the peo^s of soSturast ll *i ‘feam r^a'S' 

r;“ s“<> .‘o -r; t t- 

objective is to develop on as broad''hr* 

:n"d7e-7firmrn^ » basis foj S,.: t^ rin'"se:m.h; 

" “—="n- - ceatio’ 

east Asia if to establisrcTndTtio *»““>- 

‘alien to be the cfe^Tmelr::^ >>0 

lain it agaLt 30^ bfminorhS“' ‘ d 

■heir territories from external aggression. ’ “ 

celatS’ruletS'stLrpotie^'and b, 

‘he world. The historlclCne a I" P“b^>' - “‘her parts of 

Europe has been such as to make mutua'ir and Western 

the economic relationships between lanan^ ^ n ‘‘‘K''’"*' 

m the past and as it may be possible f and southeast Asia existed 

fundamental significance to a policy of restmim ''*** 

P cy Of testor.ng an economically viable 
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Japan to a community of free and peaceful nations. The objective of 
making southeast Asia secure against internal subversion and external 
aggression is an integral part of the United States policy of strengthening 
the free nations of the world against Communist subversion and Soviet 
aggression, and this is essential to the creation of those “situations of 
strength” that are considered a necessary condition for an over-all negotia¬ 
tion of differences with the Soviet Union. 

The problem is to formulate the methods to be used and the steps to 
be taken to meet existing and potential threats to the security and stabil- 

ity of southeast Asia. 






n, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

HE TERM southeast Asia” is used in this problem paper to mean 
the area that lies south of China and east of India, together with the 
off-shore archipelagoes of the Philippines and the East Indies. The area 
comprises Burma, Thailand, Indo-China (Viet-Nam, Cambodia, Laos), the 
Federated Malay States, the Republic of Indonesia, the Philippine Re¬ 
public, and various colonial holdings. The area is not a compact land 
mass, but is dispersed over a large expanse of ocean. It extends about 

three thousand miles from east to west and about two thousand miles 
from north to south. 

Except for its northern fringe, the whole region lies within the mon¬ 
soon area. Seasonal rainfall is consequently abundant, and there is in¬ 
tensive agriculture in the fertile river valleys and on the plains; on the 
high slopes there is a luxuriant forest growth. There are also vast tracts 
t at soil erosion or floods have left waste jungle. Many parts of the 

region have valuable sub-soil deposits of petroleum, tin. bauxite, and 
iron ore. 

population of southeast Asia is 155 millions. About 
immigrant Chinese, many of them of families that have been 
establwhed for generations, are widely distributed through the region- 

Malat" :::o T Bu^fand 

th. indigenous primi- 

haSd anrstra-'n'; h proportions, of wavy- 

ex eotion of a rf- ''i'h Z 

ception of a Chinese intrusion in Viet-Nam (formerly Annam^ and a 

western European intrusion in the Philippines. There is great^Lriout 

dtversuy tn the region. In Burma. Siam. Ld Cambodia *e U'alhn' 

scattered throughout the region there Lfm.l J" ‘“ddttton, 

cultures with animistic religions numerous patches of tribal 

The native inhabitants are mainly farmers craftsmen fi h 
and sailors, with the Chinese and western Euroi^n • 
trolling domestic trade and operating local i^dus°^s The”‘®”"“ 

groups have shown themselves difficult to assimilam Tle 

after generations of exoatriarmn n., ‘;^!»imiiate. ihe Chinese, even 

B«e achieved a suplr^er-^- rw^p^rat:! 
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of money-lenders. There has also been the superimposed stratum of Euro¬ 
pean colonials, numbering only 0.2 per cent of the total population. This 
group has formed the ruling class in dependent areas, and throughout the 
region generally has controlled international trade and large-scale eco¬ 
nomic enterprise. 

The native population is far from homogeneous. The region has 
been a meeting place of races and cultures, but ethnic fusion has been 
discouraged by natural barriers to communication, cultural diversity, 
illiteracy, and a constant procession of new rulers. The various ethnic 
elements that have made up the population of southeast Asia have tended 
to segregate themselves in separate communities. Racial and cultural 
differences have therefore remained sharply defined, and time and pro- 


pinquity have done little to eliminate them. 

In the Philippines, where there is perhaps the greatest cultural homo¬ 
geneity, since 90 per cent of the population is Christian, eight vernacular 
lan<ruages are in current use, and there is a permanent cleavage with the 
Muslim Moros of the southern islands. In Thailand, where the dominant 
race forms more than 80 per cent of the population, the economic life o 
the country is chiefly controlled by Chinese, who constitute less than 17 
per cent of the population. In Indo-China the Viet-Namese, though mak¬ 
ing up 80 per cent of the total, are a dominant majority in less than halt 
the country, and in other parts they are outnumbered by Khmers, Lao¬ 
tians, or tribal peoples. The Burmese are no more than 66 per cent of the 
population of Burma; the Malays, less than 50 per cent in the Malay 
States (even excluding Singapore Island, where the Chinese predominate), 
and in the new Republic of Indonesia, the Javanese are only 45 per cent 

of the whole population. , • . 

The characteristic economic pattern of southeast Asia has ^ 

to division rather than to unity. For centuries, that pattern based o" 

self-supporting village communities, whose mainstay was agricul ure p 

plememed by® handicraft industry and fishing Until the »Ph 

talance was upset by the intrusion of an industnal 
of nature satisfied basic neecU, and the enervating climate b 

indolence and improvidence. The greater portion of the P“P'“ ^ 

region lived in a communal society of small village ^ j 

was co-oirerative, and the means of production as 7“ 

of what was produced were ^;;Ll instability 

of tomheLTAsL toV oduced little change from 
lion in the normal pattern of village life. The rise and ^ 
pires, the creation and the destruction of a multitude o 
ever-disputed boundaries between kings, rajahs, su tans, 
impinged on the basic social pattern only in small ways. 
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By ihe end of the nineteenth century the whole of southeast Asia, 

vith the single exception of I hailand, was brought uniler the political 

auihoruy of one or another of the states of western Europe. British. 

Dufth, and Freiuh colonial authorit). constantly reflecting the industrial 

and coimnercial expansion of the mother countries, eventually super- 

iin{XKed on the ancient pattern of \illage life a framework of economic, 

vKial, and political stability. As internal security was established and as 

European adminisuative practices and measures became effectixe, the 
laic of population iiurea'ye niounied. 

rh^ iiUTfa.ing population, hotvfver. was sustained bv the siinultaue- 
ou, development ol new efon.tniic actiiitics. The plantation and extrac- 
me industriev-tobaeeo, ua. eollce, cinthona. riihher. tin, pctioleum- 
. leated ht turope.ui eapii,il ami management, provided the basis for a 
I! .umhim; export trade ih.it >up(jorted in turn ilie production and ini- 
jmrtjtioti ol the gooils and services netvied lo maintain a groiving poini- 
lation and a moie liiglilv oigaiii/ed society. In this wav an interdepend¬ 
ence wav built up between southeast Asia ami western Europe. Into this 
le ation. up the I. lined Slates ultimately entered bv wav of its require- 
ments ru,,|,er and tin. Thereafter the extractive economv of soinli- 
« A-.a Ik-, .line a dollar earning economy and hence an important faitor 

111 the ..peraiion of a system of intc. nation.,I balance ol pavmenis, 
reirion ''•'“"onsliip devc-loired hc-iween the economy of the 

c?!r,o'r t " Chi".'- B"<l> .|a|.an and China 

and Thai! ' h''"' ' i'" ‘ l"'l" China, Huriiia, 

mgs from earn- 



rtwon A mirti. ulT'’!"’' 

unce, „ J f d.inil immi^am,.^'" ^ -»i'- 

auivn: iTs dlTelo'p'!': T ‘"'edependent economi. 

briHight to a nfore«»'f-rttn: 

1K.W.V was reaS m ie ^<I"iiil>' iun, 

Hra..n was .he nujor 

niem Singapore was she basifof its power and 

iion of rexfx.nsibiliiv t . acfei>f.-d bv Er^rd. ’ ' assump- 

uf wlmm saw their m —lonul • ^ ^etlierlands. both 
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srnply secured on the west by the British Indian Empire. T. he Pacific 
Ocean approaches were controlled on the north by Japan, but Japan was 
balanced and checked by the land power of Russia and the naval power 
o£ the United States and Great Britain. The potential power of China, 
immediately to the north, was neutralized by Chinese internal weakness 
and by the balanced influences of the United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
and Japan. The total effect was an automatically working equilibrium, 
and the diplomacy that was concerned with the Far East, such as the 
Washington Conference of 1922, sought to maintain peace and security 
by fortifying the power equilibrium with political agreements, such as the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902 and the Washington Conference treaties 

of 1922. . . ... , j 

The economic advances and the political stability initiated and en¬ 
forced by the West influenced the well-being of the native population. Im¬ 
proved public health, higher standards of living, and educational facilities 
were the by-products of material change. When the formidable obstacles 
to such improvements are considered, the total change brought about m 
a comparatively short time is impressive. In fact, the degree of change 
can be measured in part by the extent to which its products socia e- 
mands. nationalism, and western-educated native leaders have co 

uted to the present unstable situation. Although only a P^^l 

of the population was directly affected by European education. thaUm 

fraction was large enough to leaven the whole and to J 

to nationalist groups, to revolutionary groups, and to the gene 

ment to reject colonialism. 
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The equilibrium of power described above was 
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the Chinese Government, of the*^ country, the 
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mercial contact with the Western world. With ^ 
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If,,, t to dislodge the firunited States at Pearl Harbor 

campaign was initiated by the attac nieasured by 

in December igit- I 'te importance ‘’f.''”*' ‘X- military and naval 
the speed and ease with which a series of 

operations put Japan in control of siru t y Australia. The 
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found? T'T pro- 

y c ange t e character of southeast Asia. None of the previous 
pa erns-secunty. economic, or political-were any longer present. 

tion ? r' increasing strength and determina- 

on of the nationalist movements, which had existed for many years 

hese movements, a natural consequence of Western education and ex- 

When they colonial authorities, 

men they had become active, they were vigorously suppressed as se- 

•t 

severeIv'H»m'"''r*k Japanese in the Second World War 

gaS thTn :> ‘"’"f ■“ ^ inrperiahsm™ ^they r" 

wanted Jat in r though unpleasant and un- 

fend for f ? * "“‘t''' I'^tlers, who were left to 

a tembTantXc:; -t. buiit up 

carrirtoiTsy^emmicVro P'".'" ‘1“^ They 

perialism was denounced.*^ Theforganheefcfllabf Western im- 

ot the war, wh» tfrSLhilfy^; dXwfiLf ■" ^ 
organized and armed independence trrofos 1^ 

in order to impede or frustrate the r5^ k ki- u ^ Indonesia 

even begin to reassert Leif gte nativf lerfe" ™“’‘‘ 

and ^e authority in the name of national indepLTenT’""""’' 

There is no evidenrp that . c^ce. 

encouraged by the Japanese as pan o7this gLST r'’'.'''"'’'™''')' 

Asia. But they encourapeH anH a general policy in southeast 

historically developed in coniuncti?^^^^ revolutionary groups that had 
nrents. SucL groups nT“r” “‘-nalist move- 


ments. Such groups were fuidament Jly an exprSl" 

the uproottng of immemorial custom aL ,h T ^ "‘gainst 

rather than an indication of an -7 of a way of life 

political and social doctrine. WhenZD^h™" 

in the igso's to reform their coionial aH ■ ^ ^ began 

tradition, they seriously disturbed ,h « ways that flouted 

a flurry of ideological f adicalbm AfdTr''“"^ Produced 

tors and organizers later appeared thev n 7 Communist agita- 

with villagers, whose «lf.sffaining Wflat 7”' 

maintained, than among the urban nrofe, "““S' ““'d "o longer be 

° "an proletariat. Whatever Japanese in- 


the establishmeist of isatiosal states 
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lenticms nu.v have been, there i. no doubt that wianv oi the a.un they 
dibiributed iell into the hand, ot native Ck>nnnunists. 1 Here n aho no 
doubt that the chaotic conditions that prevailed at the end o il>e wai 
cave these armed revolutionaries a cliauce to e.ubhd. a lcK>tl,old and to 
take an active part in the political sttuggle that followed. 

sor THE AST ASIA 

There are now in southeast Asia four national and wholly mdepend 

ent states: Thailand, the Philippine Republic. Burma, and 
Thus 77.4 per cent of tire population of the region las ita ^e i s 

for self-covernment. There are three quasi-autonomous states-\ .et-Nam, 
erbodU an,. Laos-comcruced on. of .nd,.China, Tl-V 
addilional 17.6 per cent of t.,e p.tpulation <tf southeast 
in» per cent lives in the larsely non-sell-goveinmg teiritoi ts . 

laya, Britisli Borneo. Dutdi New Guinea. p , 

' Tire Republic of the Philippiues cau.e J 

fi \ vear later Great Britain translened its authority in 
1946. a\ yCi r T iirt Pakistan In luiB Burma was granted 

two new dominions of n la a ir^avn urd in the same 'ear 

independence and Blit - These changes, lotallv uridersuxKl 

... 

a. • a NVtlierlands East Indies and Indo-Cnina. 

"’“' The'Dutch tvere probably no “;,"g“,vt.rn.nv"" 

iniention of acceding ‘"c'^rds ol'iuanv ol the nationalist lead- 

ers of Jther than to their being genuinely lepic- 

leaders to this circun ‘ larue. The Dutch had also a 

sentative of the ° of authority in order to ensure 

preference for a slow and , • interests. Dutch delay on th*. 

the maintenance of their extensi'e ec treated mutual diMru>t 

one hand and native nnpauence on f j conditions of 

eWat led anally - 

the United States applied encouraged to hold out 

united Nations, die Indonesian an agreement was 

for Dcncr transletred their sovereignty over the 

Ne-ttirndTEri^ “a lundantenul.y 

The situation in md-Chma France was complete and 

different one. Before the concept of preparing odomal 

unconditional. No concessio >. p ,, ns Eniud stata Fordp^ 

% •-* Xin '^nr Pfoblcf^ c »wr« 

a See “The ^etWled anah-W ot the situauon. 

Policy — 93^^ PP' ^ 
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^ples for ultimate self-government, were contemplated. Jn July 1041 
Japane^ troops overran the country'. In the last year of the war, the 
Japanese army took over entire control of Indo-China and interned 
lench officials and troops. The Japanese united the Annamites of Ton- 
in, Annam, and Cochin China in a government called Viet-Nam and 
set up Bao Dai, the former emperor of Annam. as its head. Before French 
orcts returned to Indo-China in September 1945, the Viet-Nam govern- 
ment collaps^ and Bao Dai abdicated in favor of a Viet-Namese repub- 
l.c. The republican regime was composed of anti-Japanese and anti-French 
^ou,« who calleil themselves the Viet-Minh. The head of this coalition. 

leader^/lr r ‘‘epublic. Both he and other 

leaucn were Comraunists. 

p'*"" P'O'isional French govern- 

eni m Parjs announced a post-liberalion plan for Indo-China There 

«^uld be up an "Indo-Chinese Federation," which would be a part 

.. ." and opportu- 

U hen the French returned to Indo-China, they had little difficulty 
m reaching agreement on the basis of this plan with those parts of the 

S.ina^'w't^'LTso err Cochin 

Uinh ,0^ ’ R'P'-hlic under Ho Cl.i 

that ^hTtWna" ^^ 7 ;"''" '"“I 

l«t ......1 a ,x.pular referendutn was held.7he7rench Z^Tr !,! ' 

./^an auton^us republic of Cochin China in a form that keot it 

n.t?r' it Has in Cochin China d,a. French 

Oxhin China was oserwhdmingly Vto'-N’ame^ *71 « ' “f 

U.C French! aTl .int .J.e„ 77 '-r 7 ; 7 f ^ <>" 

interruptedly a. war with the Fren* ''ave been iin- 

.»ue'". h 7 ;';^L'ti Bharat r^tn r 

collapsed when the Viet \finh\ t ” groups. This effort 

inen encouiaeed the jnii.v.>» \t;.yi. nao Dai. The French 

sentatises to Hong Kong to trv to wSe Ba 

country and lead a native rni.n. ^ ^ ® ’'““'■o “ his 

8« n.i hung hack, no, satished .^'.Tr77e'"wouM‘"ff 

wey of nanorul autonomy e„sh,- wt- 7 ‘ '"““Sh ‘'-e 
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popular support. Ho Ghi Minh insisted upon complete autonomy, and 
though France was prepared to make many concessions, it would not 

grant Bao Dai control over foreign affairs or defense. 

The position o£ France became steadily more disadvantageous and 

more expensive to maintain. Although the French retained their hold in 
the cities, life there was subject to constant guerrilla raids from the 
hinterland. In the country the French held only thin lines of communica¬ 
tion. Commerce and industry were at a standstill, and French financia 
and military resources were being drained away in a struggle in w ic 
neither side was able to mount sufficient force to bring about a mi itary 

decision. „ , 

France made a second political effort in June 1948 and set up a po- 

visional government of Viet-Nam, of which it was intended that Bao Dai 

should ultimately be the head. General Xuan, an Annamite wro _a 

long served in the French army, was appointed Prime Minister. B o 

went to Europe, and the French Government, now spurie on y 1 

steady gains of the Chinese Communists and by the potential threat y 

offered to the French position in Indo-China, pushed their negotiations 

with Bao Dai with great vigor. On March 8 , 1949. a treaty ^as signe 

establishing an independent state of Viet-Nam w^withm n 

French Union, with France retaining control of foreig 

fense. The treaty became effective on December 30, 1949- 

THE CHARACTER OF SOUTHEAST ASIAN NATIONALISM 
The transformation of the colonial empires of southeast Asia into 
independent states has come about, not by gradual internal evolution. 

but precipitately and as a consequence of P"°^nts were 

combination of remote events and external influences. controls 

the demands of war, the consequent elimination o f 
and tlic impossibility of their rapid restoration after the 
High amone the external influences must be noted the operation o 

r J hed smmf pX consequen^tly, i.l understandable that at the 

:Ll of the war tllere was a clearly ^^1 

many Americans to see the restoratmn » ,„gely by 

fruit of a Far Eastern victory that was leit t 


" GreTBritain also there was a strong >nti imperialisnc sentiment 
I, coincided with an official conviction that Brittsh ^ t,, 

Z elfort to enforce British authority on a relattvely increased opp 
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with inadequate means. This judgment of what was politically practical 

and militarily feasible was only partly shared by the Dutch and not 

shared at all by the French. The lack of a uniform European approach to 

the political problems of southeast Asia, along with diminished reseives 

of power that could be diverted to the region and the inhibitions imposed 

by American attitudes, all contributed to the rapid emergence of new 
independent states. 

Certain observations can be made about the general difficulties faced 
by these new states, which throw light on the question of nationalism 
as well as on the security problems that have arisen in the region. In each 
of these new national units there are racial minorities for whom the 
political change that has taken place represents little more than an ex¬ 
change of one alien master for another. One such minority, the Karens 
in Burma, has been actively resisting a national Burmese authority from 
the time of its establishment. The recent uprising of the Ambonese 
against Indonesian authority is another example of a group that is not 
reconciled to the change that has taken place. 

At present, the heterogeneity of the populations in each new state 

IS a source of national weakness and political instability. It is possible 

that independent native governments, in which a single racial or cultural 

group tends to dominate, might try to accelerate ethnic fusion. They 

would at least have strong motives for doing so that were absent in the 

case of the colonial powers. If such policies were set in motion, they could 

easily result in an oppression of minority groups to a degree unknown 
to them in the period of colonialism. 

il.. source of political mslabiliiy is the general unreadiness of 

the peoples concerned to assume the minimum responsibilities of self- 

furiradV'■ “"f^diness is largely caused by mass illiteracy 

Aat orTSrT '7 »^inistration, 

ouate h, 'r "*P<>"*‘bility. Leadeiship is inade- 

Their ability to make their influence felt on a national scale TseXw 
imi 0 y the fact that knowledge and information in southeast -Vsia are 

t"rrf m “ consequrtlv “ tg ex 

.ent’wui- 

be assumed rh:if _, ^ ^® nment. It cannot 


be assumed that nationalism in southea';^; “a ti 7 allT",?' 

political institutions. It is in fart i.i, / , ^ “se of Western 

IS, in tact, more likely that nationalism will take 
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various oligarchical forms in which Western institutions will be formally 
acknowledged but distorted in practice, and from which local institu¬ 
tions will gradually evolve. It can be argued, however, that a popular 
government is not indispensable to stability in southeast Asia or even to 
progress. A competent, disciplined, and patriotic oligarchy could be 
capable of providing the necessary degree of efficient public administra¬ 
tion, economic management, and military leadership if it could command 
the requisite skilled personnel. 

Another handicap that is now being felt by the new national gov¬ 
ernments is the realization of how underdeveloped their economies actually 
are and how deficient their economic institutions, now that their links 
with a world system of commerce and finance have been interrupted and 
Western managerial skills partially withdrawn. Rich as the region is in 
potential resources, its developed resources are not adequate of them¬ 
selves, as far as a national, self-sustaining economy is concerned, to a'eate 
the freedom from want and the social stability that the citizens of an 
Asian national state have learned from the West to consider a right. 

The once flourishing export industries that the colonial system de¬ 
veloped are stagnant. To be sure, the rewards that native labor drew from 
these industries were small; but it is equally true that these industries 
did have an improving and stabilizing effect economically and socially, 
and that the livelihood they were once assured is now uncertain. A very 


painful lesson is in process of being learned: political independence and 

economic betterment are not automatically connected. 

The first reaction of the new governments to this lesson has been a 
policy of nationalizing key industries and services. In some cases, as in 
Burma, this has been justified mainly on doctrinaire grounds. But in other 
cases it has been a practical method of getting around the fact that there 
were no native entrepreneurs who possessed either the capital or the ex¬ 
perience needed for the ownership and management of a modern economic 
enterprise. Whatever the reason may have been, the evidence to date is 
that the problem of economic reorganization and development will not 
be solved until an adequate corps of officials and technicians is available. 

Thus the first general impression of southeast Asian nationalism is 
that the solid bases of national unity are lacking. The piesent basis foi 
regional co-operation is even flimsier. Heretofore, the major intepting 
forces, political and economic, in southeast Asia were the nations of 
western Europe, for they provided peace, security, and economic integra¬ 
tion. Dutch conquests and administrative penetration, for example, did 
more in fact to create the political entity that is now called the United 
.States of Indonesia than any efforts of the peoples of the same area. 

Yet the national states of southeast Asia are an international tact. 
These observations are therefore pertinent only in that they indicate t e 
nature and scale of the problem that is now presented. The Western 
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nations have a strong interest in the independent survival and the de- 

nmnitTTh T" ™'^™bers of an international cont- 

ntunii,. The new states themselves have an identity of interest in main 

■atntng not only their individual independence but also tlte securUy of 

t rir;” Th‘“ - -ern: 

consnltation and of the processef .1 international 

sultation are translated into action Anti h ic k ^ ‘ 

nhat the West defines as the Ca" tZ'Ll!; rcSi" 

SO by the new national states themselves. ^ ) t to be 

SIGMFICAIST CHAISGES IN THE AREAS SURROUNDING SOUTHEAST ASIA 

fion. th: cC”h:: iv^hrpiatrram^^^^^^ ”? 

even ii tiiere had been no rhanoJ^ • u- i border the region 

external factors are the Brht'it th: ^T!' “T 

S~on1ir t i" ‘ 

for Formosa-to the Soviet orbh of China-except 

and Macao as outposts of Western t:™”’^ong 
and resjtonsibilities of the United States in ',l ^ ^ expanding interests 

these must be added an awakened e area. To 

and ,\ew Zealand of the impormnee ttoT T 

concerned, of playing an active part in 'the r^iom 

India and Pakistan 

British 3 uthoritv w^'ic tr^ c 

India and Pakistan, the structure of^* of 

was profoundly altered. Great Britain^had' Ocean region 

control o\er the entire region from rh ^ "^^'"tained an unchallenged 

and north to the central .Asian mountaMb'^*^^^^ r Australia 

was complete, and it was ensured bv thp Command of the sea 

strategic points of Cape Town AdL naval bases at the 

^nd defenses were concentraced in'Indir?°’ 

feature of the situation was tLf the secur^r'''^ 

accepted as a single problem and treated as such ^ 

The transfer of Britkh ti,vI • 

;f“"Ability for the defense of tlrild":”:!'*'’<= 

divided the resixmsibtiity ,o,. defers t e ::Z T,“ 

tne legion. The only direct 
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responsibility retained by Great Britain ^vas the defense of the Malay 
States. Thus what was previously a 'well-co-ordinattcl structure of power 
is now broken down into several un-co-ordinated parts. 

The main question that arises is of the ability of India and Pakistan, 
either by themselves or w'ith such support as Great Britain and the 
United States can give them, to carry out the responsibility that they have 
acquired. This responsibility is divided between them, and the successful 
fulfillment of it depends on the harmonious co-operation of the two 
states in a common defense. For the new political boundaries of the Indian 
sub-continent have little relation to its strategic position. 

The real external threat that can now be anticipated to which the 
two states are open comes from the Soviet Union, to the north. The 
feasible approach for this threat is by way of the northwest land frontier, 
the defense of which lies w'holly in Pakistan hands. Though both states 
possess ample military man power, some of which is well trained and of 
good morale, the security of India is directly dependent on the readiness 
of Pakistan to take action. The defense of the sea approaches, in contrast, 
is primarily the responsibility of India, supported in the first instance by 
Great Britain. Pakistan has no navy and few facilities. India took over 
from Great Britain a naval establishment adequate for local use. In that 
quarter the security of Pakistan is dependent on the readiness of India 
to take action. Thus relations between the two states are a measure of 

the security of the sub-continent. 


China 

Before the proclamation of the People’s Republic of China in 
October 1949, China of itself could not be described as a threat to the 
security of any state or region on its borders. The only conceivable danger 
wTthat a s Jong aggressive power, taking advantage of the weakness of 
China, might create a threat by controlling China. This danger was ept 
in check by the equilibrium of power that developed in the Far East, 
and in two instances the checking process led to war after an attempt y 
a single power to break this equilibrium to its own advantage-Russia in 

iqo4-oK, and Tapan in stages from 1931 to 1941. 

Today China is probably no more able than before to carry ou 

policy of direct military aggression against neighboring states, t a^ 

The developed industrial plant and the military resources other 

crude man power, that are needed to wage a modern war. On the cither 

pSic, is conspicuously adept. The Chinese Communist 
a channel for the transmission of arms, aid, and agents o 

raovcmcnts in neighboring states. 
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occupation. In 1947 Japan voluntarily adopted a new constitution in 
Aviiich war was forever renounced as an instrument of national policy. 
Even without this the revival of Japan as an independent military power 
in the Far East is unlikely in any foreseeable future. 

Nor is the prospect that Japan will once more become the hub of an 
integrated trading system in the Far East especially promising. Japan can 
become self-supporting and economically significant only as other countries 
are willing and able to do business with it. The livelihood of Japan was 
based on a flourishing foreign trade in which it exchanged manufactured 
goods and services for food and raw materials. The complex commercial 
relationships that were built up before the war have been destroyed, and 
many factors militate against their reconstruction. The principal Japanese 
prewar trading area, southeast and east Asia, is so unstable politically and 
so chaotic economicallv that almost no market exists. The Communist 

4 

regime in China does not encourage trade except on politically unaccept¬ 
able terms. There is a widespread fear of Japanese competition and of an 
economic and military revival; substitutes have been de%’eloped for many 
goods previously supplied by Japan; and Japanese freedom of action is 

restricted by the allied occupying powers. 

The total consequence is that the part Japan formerly played in the 

equilibrium of po^ver in the Far East has gone unfilled since the end of the 
w^ar. This change in status has had profound effects in the Far East, in¬ 
cluding southeast Asia. The chief effect has been to draw both the United 
.States and the Soviet Union more deeply into Asian affairs. 


The Soviet Union 

By virtue of the Yalta Agreement of February 1945 the Soviet Union 
took over from Japan the Kurile islands and the Japanese half of 
Sakhalin A treaty with the Chinese National Government, concluded 
on August 14, 1945, restored the Soviet position in Manchuria. These 
arrangements put the Soviet Union in substantially the same po.sition 
in the Far East that Russia had occupied before the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1Q04. By this treaty, the Soviet Union was granted for a period 
11 ,h,rty years I naval basl at Port Arthur, joint and equal otvnershtp 
and control with China of the vital Manchurian railways, and a thirty^ 

year lease of one half the port facilities of D"'''”' 

concessions, the Soviet Union undertook to support the National Gove 

roent as the legitimate government of China^ ,,„anese 

By agreement the Soviet Union received the sunender of the Japan 

forces in Manchuria and Korea north of the Thirty^eig t ara ■ 

Manchuria Soviet forces stripped Japanese factories 

at two billion dollars, allowed arms and militaiy S“PP'‘“ “ * Chinese 
Tands of the Chinese Communists, and impeded the entry ol Chiiice 
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Co-s^^'nrK^llh^'v' of f^'oreii as a port of entry. 

v-eii^ubli •J'e Chinese Conimunis'ts 
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bilities in order to safeguard its interests in the region. The power that 
had been brought to bear to defeat Japan was only partially withdrawn. 
The island of Guam was strengthened and turned into a permanent 
military base. The Japanese mandated islands were occupied as strategic 
areas under a United Nations trusteeship. The Japanese islands south of 
the Thirtieth Parallel, which include the Ryukyus (Okinawa), Bonins, 
Marcus, and Itvo Jima, are provisionally held by the United .States pend¬ 
ing their final disposition under a peace treaty. The allied occupation of 
Japan is in all essential respects an American responsibility. Although 
United States troops were withdrawn from Korea in 1949, the Republic 
of Korea continued to receive economic as well as military assistance 

from the United States even before the attack upon it m June 1950. 

The commitments of the United States to the Philippine Republic 
are also substantial. Beginning with the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946 and running through the commercial agreement of the same year 
to various military assistance and base rights agieements in 1947, tie 

United States has indicated the extent of its interest. 

The United States has contributed heavily by loans, by grants,^ y 

military assistance, by economic aid, and through the ^ 

National Government. Allocations of ECA assistance are still being made 
to Formosa. More recently, commitments have been made “ 
nomic and military assistance to both the Bao Dai regime a 

authorities in Indo-China. „„ oi-mpH 

After the launching by North Korean Communist forces of an amed 

attack on the Republic of Korea, President Tmman on June ., 
a statement in which he said that the attack had made it plain that c 

munism had passed beyond the use of sub^rsion to 

nations and would now use armed invasion and war. With regard sp 

cifically to southeast Asia, the President announced. 

I have also directed that Umtrf State'toe's m ^^aSd.' 

ened and that military assistance _ PP, • v • f military assistance 

J nfS toL"thrrc‘:Z^ "VL a„d me dhpaici 
o'? a mrnLry mission to provide close working relations with those forces. 

THE POWER POSITION 

one major fact emerges from the foregoing 
changes that have taken place in The internal weak- 

States and the Soviet Union were drawn h. Sea of 

And these two major powers now confront each other across 

Japan. 
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Early in 1950, the cumulative effect of local conflicts in southeast 
sia some anti-colonial, some factional, some Communist insurrections— 
was so great that what had previously been- considered a somewhat inci¬ 
dental regional problem suddenly took on the character of a major policy 
pro em for the United States. Contributing factors were the establish- 
ment of a Chinese Communist authority on the borders of Indo-China 
and Burma, m both of which Communist-supported forces were in revolt, 
an the dram of a highly unsettled situation on France and Great Britain 
w ose military and financial resources were desired in Europe in connec- 

cluderthal"-^ North Atlantic Treaty defense arrangements. It was con- 

in the whole of southeast Asia communism was engaged in a 
concerte nve for power. The assumed aim was to disintegrate existing 

wild blh“ r “ “ • communist 

would be the sole rematnmg effective force. ® 

The apparently smooth transference of sovereignty from the Nether 
ands to the United States of Indonesia on Decerber ay tlg was a 

turally was hi?hlv div^re fi t homogeneous population, and cul- 

would be less likely to produce dissension unTe^ a fl raT svllTbr 
Madura, under prCl of 1 R Tr 

Indonesia were still holding out in’^JunlilT”’'' 

extend: C:m;lal"X.heT““"°"-o- 

stabilization of the new sC Tb Political 

against the new govemmen Id? "*^oe revolts 

in the course of which the Mand ff A h P''“'”P'’>' o™hed. The second, 
is still continuing. The third in the declared its independence. 

The efforts of 1 ReonbHc’ ll "PP“" “"der control. 

with a unitary one under its own domlnce ’1^“™ 

nally apeed upon by all the parties concerned^" 
the political stresses and unrest. Other r cause of 

administrative inefliciency arising fm to be a growing 

ior public o«ce mid frol -five afpirant! 

being retained on a temporary bask ^ ^ ^ servants, who are 

The present difficulties were not caused bv 

used by communism, but the dis- 
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orders to which they are giving rise can easily provide situations for the 
Communists to exploit. The recognition of Indonesia by the People’s 
Republic of China was greeted with enthusiasm by politically militant 
groups of Indonesian Chinese. An Indonesian mission left for Moscow on 
April 15, 1950, to hold exploratory talks with the Soviet Union. It is 
possible that the decision of the Indonesian Government to recognize the 
dissident regime of Ho Chi Minh in Indo-China is one of the first fruits 


of this mission. 

The Philippine Republic, after four years of freedom, has reached 
a critical point in its existence. Governmental corruption and fiscal mis¬ 
management have forced the republic into serious financial difficulties. 
In spite of sincere efforts to check corruption, public office is still widely 
considered an opportunity to accumulate wealth. Tax collections in par¬ 
ticular have suffered. The estimated budgetary deficit for 1950 is 187 


million pesos, with a total expenditure of 400 million pesos. The deficit 
for 1951 is likely to exceed 200 million pesos. The present deficit has been 
met by borrowing from the Central Bank to the legal limit, by with¬ 
drawals from the Government-owned Philippines National Bank, and by 
the use of sinking funds. Capital has begun to take flight and American 
investment has slackened. Restrictions on imports have had an infia 
tionary effect on commodity prices, and a black market for dollars has 
developed. Unrequited imports have been paid for in the past out of 
American grants, but funds for this purpose are diminishing each year. 
President Quirino has replied to American criticism of his government ) 

accusing the United States of imperialistic designs. 

Public order has been endangered by a fresh outbreak of Hukbalahap 
euerrillas. The Hukbalahap movement, originally a peasant anti-landlor^ 
Lolt, is now firmly in the hands of Philippine Communists. Its strength 
is estimated to be between ten and fifteen thousand. Early in ‘ 95 <> ‘ ' 
Philippine army and constabulary broke up the principal Hukbal^ap 

concentrations, and they are now scattered J*’'^ 

balahaps maintain that when Formosa is taken from the Chinese 

tionalists, they will receive aid from the Chinese Communists. 

In Malaya the British have been involved in a continuous J 
operation against Chinese and Malayan Communist terrorists for^ 

Lusand men, and the guerrillas have been reduced “ 
sand, but they have not been suppressed^ The 
support from the Malayan Chinese, and in an e o 

nection the British authorities are offering ^ Chinese, 

the Chinese. The Malayan natives, however, f 

uf generally feared that a British withdrawal would do no more than 
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open the wav for a Chinese influx. Xhe maintenance of so larije a con¬ 
centration of troops in Malaya has been costly to the British Government, 
but economic activitv, especially rubber and tin production, has not been 

greatlv- unpaired. The Malay States are still the major dollar-earners of 
the sterling area. 

Buiiria, siiue its establishment as a national state, has been the scene 
ot SIX 01 seven simultaneous revolutions. Tw-o are led by antagonistic 
Communist factions. The most persistent revolution, that of the Karens, is 
the revolt of a racial and cultural minority. The Government, which is 
Marxist-Socialist but anti-Soviet, has been doctrinaire, inefficient, and 
sensitively nationalistic, and it has conducted Burma from one crisis to 
another. The Burmese rice industry, formerly one of the major producers 
of exportable surpluses in Asia, has fallen behind. Public finances are in 
extreme confusion, and although Great Britain and the Commonw^ealth 
ear y attempted to provide financial support, negotiations foundered on 
the touchy nationalism of the Burmese. The United States has now taken 

pi"niese situation as an aspect of its general interest 
n the stabihtv and security of southeast Asia. It has been reported that 
Burma is considered to have a chance to escape both anarchy and Com¬ 
munist subversion. A filty-million dollar loan for rehabilitatiL has been 

.In ou'^lhom tr. '“‘"I remained independent 

nese ,n .pj,. an.l Premier Pib„, s„„gg„,., govClnt Jasilv 

was ousted, hut he regained ^Uital control by a it'p dWoTh: Nosem 

194 /- A staunch opponent of communism, he instituted reoressive 
measures against it. He also made a bid for popular simnort hv nr ^ 

.neasures dh ected against the un,K.p„lar Chines co.Sty T^sem 

■he local Chinese may I* m 

the Chinese Communist regime. ' to cooperate with 

ttem!lV ,«1 ProWom is Indo-China. 

satellite states, and the People's Repubhe of'ch'^**™ '*** 

the dissident regime of Ho Chi lu ^ ^ recognized Viet-Minh, 

did not take in the case of Gre;^:’ Sy“ Ss'^etT^T' 

french-supported government of Bao Dai was recw i 

Sutes and by the majority of the countries oJ uT ’’ 

agreement signed b'y Jao Tseuu“™Th1u':^‘Sna“^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Chi Minh, arms deliveries to Viet-Minh have been accelerated. There is 
evidence that the rate will probably increase.^ The recent capture of 
Hainan island by the Chinese Communists will facilitate the shipment 
of arms to ports held by Viet-Minh. Previous deliveries have had to be 
packed over the mountain trails of the northern border. 

French commitments in Indo-China had grown until in 1950 mili¬ 
tary operations were costing 500 million dollars a year and required a 
force of 140,000 regulars, colonials, and legionnaires. The economic and 
financial strain and the diversion of military resources were incapacitating 
France to pHy her assigned role under the integrated defense plan of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council. 

The general situation had come up for re-examination by the United 
States Government when the Chinese Communists reached the borders of 
southeast Asia. The re-examination had included a fact-finding trip by 
Ambassador-at-large Jessup in February and an economic mission in 
March 1950. Ambassador Jessup’s recommendations have not been 
made public, but in a radio address he emphasized that “the United 
States believes that free people who are determined to maintain theur 
independence are entitled to military aid which will help them to remain 
free.” In May the Department of State announced that a special study 
group had recommended the expenditure of 64 million dollars in assist¬ 
ance to southeast Asia, allocating 23 millions for Indo-China, 10 millions 
for Thailand, and the balance for Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia. After 
conferring with French Foreign Minister Schumann, Secretary of State 
Acheson said that the United States had decided to grant economic and 
military aid to France and to the Indo-Chinese states of Viet-Nam, 
Cambodia, and Laos for defense against Communist threats, for “the 
restoration of security.” and for “the development of genuine national¬ 
ism.” This aid is to be granted directly to the three associated states as 

well as to France. , 

The Secretary of State further said that “the United States overn 

ment. convinced that neither national independence nor democratic evo¬ 
lution can exist in an area dominated by Soviet imperialism, consi ers 
the situation to be such as to warrant its according economic and mi itar> 
equipment." It is ex,tected that some of the funds authorized by the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 for use m the general area 


China will be applied for these purposes. 

^ The Czech newspaper Rude Pravo reported on Mar. 17. 
counts on our heavy industry. Reading the contracts between 
Minh w'e find heavy products particularly. 


1Q301 “Great China 
the USSR and 





iU4IN ISSUES AND ALTERNATIVE COURSES OF ACTION 

HE United States has repeatedly declared that a threat to interna- 
tional pe^e and security, wherever it may occur, is a threat to its 

I * r * 1 * f ^ ^ rr 1 1. out in many cases 

a po icy o ai mg free nations to maintain their national integrity against 

.. . y ^ foreign power. This poliqi recognized that the Soviet 

nion tvas engaged in a policy of expansion and that it was employing 

as means of e.xtending its influence and control. aggression 

clear^hat^thTf Repubhc of Korea has made it abundantly 

of tL rovie, eommunism, guided by the policy 

national stams^rf r' *'^Vu"‘™‘ ®'''’i“ga>ing the newly established 

states offer, r ' economic and political instability of these 

imme I' “Pportunities for every variety of disruptive action The 

..mediate advantage to the Soviet Union would be to set up a iain 1 

U.e resources of the West, whose interests in the region areTo emat^ha^ 

e':tet™ ■«-b“sru'idt 

the rdative^roTofl^r™ 

United States*"wM^smter^ °foUows'" The 

methods to be used and the step, to be^^erto •“ 

tial threats to the securitv 'inH fir r existing and poten- 

presents two aspects and thev ^ ^ ^ southeast Asia. The problem 

analysis that follows ThertiLh'e sh‘ortT'"‘’'‘‘ 

With an immediate state of emereenev and Th“ “"“rned 
which relates to the establishment ** fong-term aspect, 

I. would serve nl golTnu ^t I “ «™rity. 

ent emergency by measures^! miEht"be7h'^'^' ‘*'r°ugb the pres¬ 
in die long tun Converset iff ? P"" difficulties 

«a.es of southeast Asia is Lt efe 7 :,Tif“thes' 

cumb because the mea«iiirpc fot * ^ nations suc- 

quaie. long-range programs of econo^W 

stability will be of little use. Jnprovement and political 

on southeast Asia. Although^the prlTdir'^ focused 

shown that the problem has been created has 

external to the region as by internal r a- ■* 

P as by tnternal conditions, that it has global im- 
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[jlicaLions, and iluii local uinedie', (.annoi ol thtniseheb lx e\j>e<tcd 
wholly to effect an iinpit>\tnient, these external factors will nf»t he treated 
in detail. They have been noted under “ l ire Development ol the Prob 
lem,” and any further exatnination of them would tall lor consideiation 
of types of action involving a fundamental alteration ol policy and also 
would take the discussion into other problem areas—japan, China, India 
-and even into the all-inclusive problem of current international rela 
tions; the possibility of an ultimate accommodation betueen the West 

and the Soviet Union. 

The issues that present themselves concern the implementation ol 
established policy. Each broad category of measures that calls lor ton- 
sideration raises a distinct issue. These issues are discussed j»ndcr lour 
principal captions: military measures, economic measures, political meas¬ 
ures. and patterns of action. 

1. MILITARY MEASURES 

The issue is to determine the form of military assistance to be jiiven 
to the stales of southeast Asia, and the means of rendering it. 


Inasmuch as the United States must deal with governments, it is to 
the governments of the states that any assistance determined upon must 
be given. In this connection it is pertinent to review the plans that base 
been formulated and the steps that have already been decided upon . 
the United States before discussing the further alternative courses 

action that are open. u ■ -- inillirin 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 authorize 

dollars to be used at the discretion of the President in ''the 8^""“ 
o£ China. The President made no use of this fund until he could tece, 
reports from the chiefs of United States diplomatic "'.sstons and from ^ 

rretar^of State announced that about 60 million dollars would be ex- 

Thr^fr^^StaKrCreat Britain, and France agreed 
iQ'o to exchange information on the steps that eac tsas p 
r i“thrregL. to coordinate their efforts to p««nt 
to co-ordinate their propaganda, and to encourage j ^ ^ 

development of southeast .Asia and t ® Assisunce -Act of 

,QW the President in June 1950 asked for aid for the general ^ 

China and for some parts of southeast i„d.> 

,ion with the Korean crisis, he announced the acceleration ot 
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China and the Philippines and the sending of a military mission to the 

former. ^ 


The policy of providing aid has been based on the general argu¬ 
ment t at I ommunist regimes come to power in southeast Asia and if 
Soviet influence expands from China into that region, the security of the 
United States would be vitally affected. The Soviet Union would’^in this 
view be ab e ‘o threaten indispensable trade and communication routes 
•o render the Middle East and India insecure, and to pre-empt the vast 
strategic resources of southeast Asia, . 4 s a result, the economfe stability 
Of Western Europe would become more difficult to maintain, and the 
collectnj strength of the North Atlantic Treaty organization mieht be 
impaled It ,s finally concluded that by stages the relative streng^t of 
e cemocracics and the Soviet bloc would be significantly 

changed in favor of the Soviet Union. The alternatives that follow must 

cilionsTn^ f foregoing facts, of the basic policy de- 

ons, and of the underlying argument. No account is taken of nossible 

o ler alternatiyes that would carry the discussion far beyond the scone 
of policy as it is at present defined. ^ 

»..f“7 ”3 :,77," :r7:.’Sr~ 

'XT; “ "Z,7S 

rvf- ,i I, • vigorous measures are needed if 

ol the United States is to be eflectively ensurcl xf ^ 

“erts.“’‘' -PP'e...e.uL'‘ly 

ternal aggression from China is an ark "*1 

United States has warned the People's Possibility, and the 

U would take of military adventures he a ^serious view that 

French have shown themselves unable to^LceX‘le‘"r 

bring dissident Viet-Minh forces under po^'er to 

surgents now receive organized support Viet-Minh in- 

the French might well be unable to maintaCev^Tb 

It IS reported that even though the French ar Pre«nt foothold. 

cessions to the claims of Indo-Chinese ual„T 

“se uationaltsni, they are unlikely 
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to set ertectivc suppoit from the In.lo-Chinese. It could (onscqucntly 
be concluded that unless the French are supported by United State* 
forces a vital area in the defense of southeast Asia against communism 
may be suddenly lost. This argument is strengthened by the fact that in a 

similar situation in Korea. American forces were committed. 

Arguments against this course of action are derived frmn two gen¬ 
eral considerations. The first is that it would idemify 
with French colonialism. Because the political difficulties in Indo-Chi 
have arisen as much from national resistance to French coloriiahsm as 
from any other single cause, such an identification would - 

mine the entire United States position m Asia by appearing o > 
widespread propaganda that the United States is the 
noniic imperialism. The French have, however, in Indo-Chma a constitu 

tional position that neither China nor the ’ 

counteraction by the United States w.th due regard to Lotted Nano 
proce^u^es^n^j consideration is that this course of 

rare in confiict. The 

“ slfe: uli^n k'ulcing equivalent action on behalf of 

Lsideration is that the United States 

in numbers to be dispersed in “^,„bniration in the 

tied down, they would have to be rep aced "'‘X of 

United States, otherwise t H ^ seriously weakened, 

necessary bases in case o thpir oosition without 

Since the French to date have at P“ate assisunce 

United States assistance, it ^ “ iments would enable them to 

to the French and the Indo-Chinese govern ^ argument in 

quell the ^ ^ United Si Lates forces until either the effect of Ameri- 
favor of committing United .Urcat has become imminent, 

can aid has been evaluated or a more dtrect threat has become 

economic measures 

The nsue is to determine the character 
be taken to strengthen the national states of southeast As . 

There are many types ol economic 

tion as possible means ol can be applied, 

ilaia and there are various ways tn which such measures 
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They include the granting of loans and credits for general or for special 
purposes, the supplying of goods and services on an ad hoc basis, EGA 
programs, developmental and investment programs, and technical assist¬ 
ance under the Point IV Program. The selection of the types of measures 
and of the method of applying them would depend to some extent on 

and to a considerable degree on whether the purpose 

old!r ''''7 *^^«rity or to lay the economic 

foundation lor more permanent stability. Thus, in the first case it might 

o support the nat.onal currency, or shipments of grain to meet an acute 

t^ofanT’ “V ' '“""“S' ■•'e movement of 

troops and supplies. 

In the second case, although it might be equally essential on political 
mnds that measures be initiated forthwith, the measures would neces- 

^s of aid appropriate in this case would include various kinds of de- 
urns to be employed would generally i„ the nature of * ng^ be 

also be made the recipient of aid. P P 

Whether or not the United States should assist the states of southeac 

Dendino- FPA ° r fuuds have been earmarked in a 

area of China. The alternatives that nresem he , ^ 

rather with methods of implementing an establishedtJcv^Th “T""* 

paragraph: whether aid should be directed .,1 * foregoing 

the immediate emergenev without reeard l P'^^P ™oaaures to meet 

there should be combined with stop-gap measur«'rch'r‘'“’'’ 
ttfos as are possible and are consent win. i! * '“"S forra meas- 
whether measures should be nlanne I • i ®*'°‘’‘'‘orni objectives; or 
long-term aims, and only those ,^^1, '*i'vement of 

sonant with long-term "ini! “"“P"" “f' oon- 


>o objectives of long-tllmslMUiMhl, "tetsures without regard 

southttTinrL:;;^:^::;!^^ --at 

IS needed to meet threats to free mtfon «»“‘ance 

ai best the limits upon United States re * externa! aggression; that 

P united Sutes resources require that aid be spread 
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very thin; uiul consetjuenll) that failure to coiuenlraie nn the imiii*diati 
emergency might result in defeat in a situation that otlierwi^e might ha\< 
been saved. It is held that the world situation today is so critical that how 
ever desirable and important long-term staliilization might lie. measures to 
further this objective should be deferred until the immediate crisis has 
been dealt with. If the effort to save southeast .\sia from ilie immediate 
threat that confronts it should fail, efforts directed to long-term siabdiza- 

tion would be wasted. . 

On the other hand, it has been argued that a start must be made in 

dealing with the fundamental weaknesses of southeast Asia, lor unless a 
process of improvement is begun, the strains that current threats an 
imposing on its people will increasingly impair their caixicity for resist¬ 
ance. The efforts of outside states to maintain the seeurits o sou t least 

Asia would conset|uently be a mounting burden. 

Alternative Two is to combine stojj-gap measures with such long-term 
measures as are consistent -with short-term objectives. 


This alternative meets in part, at least, the objection to the jirc- 

vious alternative that it takes no account of the necessity for 
immediate beginning toward ameliorating the fundamental d s 
:ratn In southeasf Asia. I. is args,ed also .ha. a.e.e are oceans whe,. 

na.ure of me.asures .aken or in .he way .n which ‘.'''V J'. 

con.ribu.e .o .hose requiremen.s wi.hou. senoudy impairing the 

tiveness in serving the primary purpose of meeung t ^ 

purposes and granting it credit, the firs, course might 

r XSm.“whhh'at X mlglir LI raluable time in negotiating 

course would not, to developing in Ute native „ .^cse 

cLntries are to be expected ever to stand fni^ 

also contribute to promoting a spirit o “ °P j i^nj 

States, which is indispensable to the of conces- 

run. Those who favor this alternative point out ^ 

sion to long-run objectives must vaiy ,^.[,0 believe that 

This alternative encounters objections from “ 

the gravity of the situation precludes any dev.a“» from a m 

calculated to meet the ‘e 

lion and eliec.iveness. It fails .0 impress those who are skep. 
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possibility in the foreseeable futnre of developing a due sense of responsi- 
b t, and a spn tt of co operativeness among the native leaders of south- 

tliat it !vn.,ld h “ unsatisfactory to those who believe 

2 r:r:h w' themsehes scjuafely on 

ta.t must be made now to lay the foundations for long-term stabilitv. 

* 

of tZZ2Z '^'7‘ 'a /“’• «Meve,r,em 

consistent '« "dopi only sitr/i slop-gap measures as are 

consistent with long-term objecthes. 


from which southeast Asia sllfers The r 

reefon win r.‘ “ '''elihood can be solved, the 

ur»e that if eZr ‘h' threat of subversion They 

to produce the ntavimum chano^rn ,7 f ” 
entail costly and elaborate programl ““ 

a-rdS'^Len^he^^T^Ttmall'in'^ 

provements. It is now ass,r,rt have resulted in im- 

greatly increased by scientific nrethod^Tnd^hlfaerlage cLw^ “““ 
hv the use of modern m-irhirv^ a could be increased 

cotdd produce immediate and direc; benefitr^- mdr '' T 

improvement has an incalculable^social value I 

again make southeast Asia a rice-exuortin» '""eased yields would 

reliable basis for a national economy. FrluMs cou 1 dT“ “ 

and responsible government become, a rea on!^I P°htican^an efficient 

of growth of this kind is initiated. ^^Pcctation if a line 

The arguments against this altem .ti, aa 

port of the first alternative, and less coaenX^ th 

second alternative. o^ntly those in support of the 

y,, . POLITICAL MEASURES 

fm-ted LTm-gi: .Hal the 

ir, agamsl external threats and to establish stable political TsuTs 

> * 
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Variou!> means arc open U) the Smtes loi i»ol)ti(:il 

inlluence on the states of southeast A^ia. Ainon^ ilu-f means aic tiie dis¬ 
semination of inlormation and the strong lorccs ol suggestion and exam¬ 
ple. These means might be apjjropriately and cllcxtisely employed to 
harmoni/e the conflicts of interest, within states and between one state 
anti another, that stand in the svay of unified action against a (onimoii 
threat. This course of action might be developed on two parallel lines. 
One would be to undertake to conciliate specific tonliitts of interest; the 
other would be to convince the nations concerned that their differences 
must be composed in order' to develop a common front against their 
common danger. The first line was followed by the United States in con¬ 
nection with the differences between the Netherlands and the Indonesian 
Republicans. The second might be opportune even where no concrete op¬ 
portunity to offer good offices presents itself. ... ■ t 

The essential foundation for this course of action is lie cication o 

confidence in the disinterested friendliness of the United States. 1 his im¬ 
mediately involves dealing successfully with Soviet and Communist 
propaganda. The Soviet Union is especially diligent in its effort to sow 
dissension, to spread confusion, and to impugn the motives of the Uni 

States, but a defensive refutation of these efforts is not 

A propaganda offensive has been proposed to set out United State 

principL and objectives in a positive way and at the same time to expose 

succeed in Asia only to the extent that evidence is g.ven 

nn the Dart of the United States to achieve its objectives and to act p 

iu principles. Professions of impartial friendship, assertions 

for Asian problems and aspirations, and reiterations of a desire to 

collaboration with Asians as equals are constantly 
nn inforLtion program of a positive hind is 

sidered by many to be more in keeping toth normal American attitu 
and methods than various other courses that have 

Political action of this kind raises, however a very ^ 

tion about the degree of consistency with ,„aval 

1 ‘^made and given wide attenUon. ^md and just 

actions of other governments and peoples are eq y 

ol .[ ihl, They ■I'.' 1 
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misgivings on United States polity for the reason, as they affirm, that it 
seeks to introduce political and social institutions without reference to 
■ Sian conditions and needs. .Although it is generally conceded that the 
United States is sympathetic to .Asian nationalism, a disposition is per- 
ceived on the part of Americans to translate Asian nationalism into 
Ideological and technical formulas that reflect American experience and 
attitudes but have no relationship to Asian concepts or Asian realities. 
The denrabihty of malting the effort along the lines that have been sug. 
gested IS not, however, in question. The issue docs not lie here but in 
anot ler aspect of the problem, to which attention should be turned 
In a democratic society the relationship is especially Ise b«ween 

people'Td'm'd ' aspirations of its 

miM r ,ff . ‘■equirenients for an orderly administration of 

ans on the one hand, and the country's internal stability and 

haU^'r^l" on “ 'other 

econoil; ‘‘"P-^ging the importance of the 

that political and n ° ^ which southeast Asia suffers, 

improvement i V ^ problem, for economic 

which is produced T maladministration and by social unrest. 

us^ pCfr : ^ 'he extent to Zich it ^an 

a leser to fore P‘offo« of economic and other assistance as 

the basis of non ""P™'™'"' of administrative efficiency and broadening 
■he basis of popular support of the governments of the region. 

of unconditional astistance‘’^ confidence created by the grant 


by suI^tiAn perl:"”" ‘"a' obtained 

lated pressure. Students of As'Tn pivAol^'""""* 
obligation has little moral bindinn^^lfa^^. 

granted favor It is arrnrHinn-i j unconditionally 

followed by an informally e^reTsff i7er7‘ assistance, 

would be more likely fo gain the e^Xd “’"''“P''’' 

has a‘s“„Ta7 'his course of action 

edged their need. Both have, in ad^tion 7 7 * 

interest m loans, grants, or programs tha’tUtdd ‘*'oy have no 

complete freedom of actio„.''s;^k“ « 
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the same attitude, though in a slightly different context. The conditions 
to which the new states o£ southeast Asia are most sensitive are those that 
might limit their freedom of action with respect to foreign enterprises 
within their territories. This is to be understood as reflecting the extent 
to which feelings of having been economicaUy exploited by foreign entie- 

nreneurs have entered into national economic policy. , 

On the other hand, it is argued that the present political leadeis m 

southeast Asia are not likely to lake resolute and susta.ned 
they are constantly prodded to do so. Their v.etv of national needs an 1 
of national dangers are not necessarily identical with the judgment that 
the United States makes of their position. Furthermore, insofar as esisu 
;„g limes are unprogressive, unpopular, and weak, unconditional aid 
from the United States would automatically become a means or p 

petuating them. strong in southeast Asia, and a 

sense of nationalism is powerful, it is finally pointed f 
tional aid would probably be uidired in ways ^ 

example, is°convinced of the absolute need 

peasant o ^h^t a good portion of uncondi 

essential fiist steps. „,,rnn<;p Yet the agricultural com- 

tional aid would be allocated lor this are 

niodities that each of t fi,e,-efore need to be exercised lest there 

frequently the same. Caic , development that might 

impair a balanced economy for the region as a whole. 

AUevnalive Two is lo toake support amdiUonal upon the tnktng 
measures to increase the eifcctiveness of resistance. 

This alternative would meet the objections “ ‘'j' 'j;" 

The measures here envisaged relate “ "Jr maLrs ta 

and to strategy, mobilitation ol ,“7 be not so 

dealing with the immediate situation . , ’ as would 

bkely to evoke widespread —7 '^ deemed in the 

attempts to itpioot any tiac ..tablishing a sonnd basis for 

United States to be incompatible with establishing 

Stability and progress. -.xt-ihlp either to those who con- 

This alternative, however, is „,ere restricted 

sider that conditional assistance. j ^„d arouse hostility 

the matters already indicated, would ne 


to 
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rather than willing co-operation, or to those who believe thar th^ rr ^ 
and poli.ical fefom.5. administrative 


looking >o „,e de.r,o(.,„c„i of ponta, s,„l,i!’!y. 


abie op;r:" “r t“pr ”" rrr/.7r‘‘ 

cient adntinis.ratite syste.ns. The need as «ras°iK. d'«- “ 
ermnents for assistance is held to orovirlp a r ^ 

conditions. It is snggcsted tliat political resi ure t "'T'^ «“P<ing 
be reduced if it were n.ade ciL that the To ““W 

of the United States considered a recinlen I P"“P'' 

>t was demonsti atin<^ its willim-np t better risk when 

itself. " ' '^'Jbngness to make every effort to strengthen 

The internal reforms that have been proposed are m t 
and incompetent personnel from the ooLtZienlT ° 
a professional civil service based on merit- to set f 
gosernmental accounting and finance- m n tnodern systems of 

<'>^iem: to initiate modern programs of eclucfdor 

and economic development; to guaranff>^ - i ’ 

basic human rights; to make the government^^t provision of 

to provide safeguards against the abuse ornoli ' f ^od 

u has been suggested that during the e^fv 

States should also insist on the use of A ^ the United 

Many objections to this course and technicians, 

the first place, it has been asserted that expressed. In 

that Asian people are so conscious of ih^ '''' assuming 

or so fearful of the consequences of unstccesslui?^- 

of support or assistance would be a st.ffidc, ^‘^'=^tance. that the offer 

to accept voluntarily the irksome discinr to bring them 

to effective defense or to submit to poliifcaUnc" tricidental 

represent a radical transformation of their t t^eforms that would 

argued that any effort on the part of he T T' 

overtly into the internal affairs of one of tL " 

«> sine to be resented. Governments and national governments 

are highU sensitive to slights on their iru," ' T states 

expressed that the critical impliea^::: ^ Toh^ 

policy of aid m return for 
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.eforms mieht easily create a state of mind that would refuse even badly 
neeTd assiLnce or that would accept humiliating conditions under com- 

Dulsion and then make a mere pretense of observing them. 

A?ir from questions of pride, it is pointed out that Asian people 

have mtle notion of what is involved in executing complex pr^agr m 
of reform. They will enter 'f 

L^:;ir=r :s:;:^atL: a^^.g.ative --- 

pressure of circumstances. 

1 hose w j Kcvriv nf efficient administrators and tech- 

governmemj depen .J j^^^^^tic and representative oli- 

nicians. W'rc'he g ^„,horitarian, its effectiveness depends on 

garchic and arbitrary, ; „oup. Personnel of this kind, in 

the skill and morale of t .pinnpd bv oeoples who have 

the numbers needed, are not J . ^ Thiy «nnot be CTeated 

only recently emerged from political dependence, i hey 

by fiat or by agreement. rr^^^<itc^med to the presence of foreign 

And f Ide" ''“o 

advisers, there is an imp .aamment and one who has been 

has been invited to serve “ „£ assistance. To stipulate 

sensibilities are again aroused. 

the pattern of action in southeast ASIA 

*u Jhnttprn nf action in southeast Asia for 
The issue is to determine the pattern of action 

achieving basic objectives. 

a • u and to what extent, the United 

This issue is concerned ^ the security of south- 

. n Asia with other nauons Jith a broad 

'time It does not arise prominently j.„„,^iate steps vll 

cause it has already been „ y,i'th Great Britain and France, 

be taken in some instances in conjunc Common- 

in other instances in conjunction with Great BnU 

weidth, and in others unilaterally by the United States. 


east 


Men,.,uve one is for l/ic Vniicd Slates to act unilaterally. 
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An attempt is usually made to justify this choice by reference to the 
probability that the United Slates will have to provide the major share 
of all the assistance provided for southeast Asia. On this basis it is asserted 
that in return lor assuming the greater part of the bunlen, the United 
States should have a free hand in administering the aid, in defining the 
purposes lor which it is to be used, and in ensuring tlie reali/aiion of 
United States objectives. The United States should therefore not be ham¬ 
pered by the possibly conlliciing oljjectives and policies of other naiiotis. 

I his argument places great weight on the contradictions between 
European colonialism and the American principle of the rigiu of all 
peoples to govern themselves. This may lead, howeser, to the infctence 
that the constitutional position of colonial authorities can be flouted 
with United States encouragement, thus prodiuing the very state of 
.lUorder tha. United S.a.e, policy i. designed n, remaly. I, 1 . nn.ich 
pates t le possibility of conflict between a policy of nationali/ed economv 
and trade controlled by jjoieniial co-operators and the I nited States 

policy of encouraging a freer flow of international trade, thus keeping 
t le L nited States free to press for its own poliiv. 

Unilateral action is opposed, hovfcier, l,y those tvin, point „iir ih.ii 

It r dcsiiable, it cannot be in lact tarried out. Gieat 

r ta.n and France exercise actual authority in s.nue parts of southe.ist 

hale Conttnontvealth, France, and the Nethei lands 

Thl ra"f “T Asia: 

into“.mUeraT“‘ must take then, 

concent at ’■ ■" maintaining 

wither TT" """ '« io'M PTCH,ra,n, 

^•‘th Great Bntam and the Commonwealth. ^ 

more^dLttltl’rih^riV^'f r*’- 

time llS u“ , Z Z T “-tame 

of other polers. It 11 no Zr TT'"'' ™ 

gratitcd independence to those If'ltl lolo 'T' I’limiple 

to assutne the responsibilities of freedlr^’lnlTlh 1 "t'‘“ 

ground Of interest in southeast Asiattnl^lf the U, 1 ll'sta^ “ T' 

United States. France, and the Nethefl ind- 

that there are positive advantages in tn li fn" Bril 

torntation, and that the foundation has alrelclyrlltariril^fj" 
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of co-operation. The Commonwealth established a position with respect 
to southeast Asia at the Colombo Conference, and it drafted a program 
of economic development at the Sydney Contercnce. The United States 
announced its intention of co-ordinating its activities with the proposals 
made at these conferences. 

Special collaboration with Great Britain has also been supported 
by the argument that it would provide an opportunity to liquidate the 
sterling balances held by southeast Asian countries within the Common¬ 
wealth. This would be an important contribution to the economic 
rehabilitation of the region, as well as being of assistance to Great Britain. 
But there is much to be said for not mixing this complicated question 
with the problems of southeast Asia. On the other hand, some doubt has 
been expressed about the uncertain attitude of India, which points to a 
more selective grouping of countries. It is argued further that to ignore the 
interests of other nations, especially France and the Netherlands, would 
be unrealistic and the source of friction in American relations with these 
states. 


Alternative Three is for the United States to work jointly with the 
British Commonwealth and France. 


Adoption of this alternative would constitute recognition of the 
position of France as a great power and as the possessor of both an import¬ 
ant stake in Indo-China and strong material interests in the region of 
southeast Asia as a whole. Proponents of this alternative argue that the 
safeguarding of valuable interests would give France a strong incentive 
for extensive and resolute co-operation with the United States in the 
pursuit of common objectives, whereas without the support and co-opera¬ 
tion of France the United States would find it impracticable to take action 
in Indo-China, the area most vital to the security of the whole region. 
The principal argument made against this alternative is that it would tie 
the United States to the interests of French colonialism, and hence it is 
assumed to be antagonistic to American interests. Another objection 
that this course would ignore the interests of the Netherlands and of the 

countries of the region itself. 


Alternative Four is for the United States to work jointly with all the 
free countries that have interests in Southeast Asia. 

This course of action is essentially the reverse of the first alternative, 
and the discussion of it follows the same general pattern as given above. 
It should be noted, however, that the policies and programs involved aie 

all long-term. Insofar as the objections to this course are based 
conditions, sudi as the persistence of colonial practices, it is recalled that 
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diZZ' 7Pid n’odifica.ion and may cease .o be a source of 

““ “‘her nations. It is 

ment is ht"- French-supported Viet-Nam Govern- 

et en::!„rrh -»Pnn-bPit?es,- and 

that France will be able to fulfill the stated aim of French polTcv bv 
s^r 7? “ self-determination. If the basis for common acdon 

gah! we^r alternatice would 

Closel) lelated to this alternative arc proposals for the develonment of 
regional security arrangement. These hive been brot ilt un frCi 

to time ever <tinr/a . r , ■-'ccn uiuugnt up irom time 

p";irn-t r r E r 

in Asia. •'••■'innal states emerged 

In May 1949 the National Governmcnf rrf n ■ 

United States a regional defense f»rr ^ ^ ^ proposed to the 

Atlantic Treaty. Two months later 

President Quirino of the Philinnin Chtang Kai-shek and 

fiiates. A similar iXt aiLtmie ! " P“"‘“P«ion of fhe UnitJ 

by Chiang Kai-shek and President Rh'e 7 *o”tijRe*'''hr'*T 

rctary of State Acheson discouraged the idea of I " 

an .Asian Lfense%::t ”rp?et.rTT r"^ 

however, in September 1940 favored i th United States, 

.heformationithestarn^ofThTF^Faito^^ 

velop programs of self-help and muniTl ^ organization to de- 

the United States was participation of 

of unilateral action by thrUnhed Smterwh” general are those in favor 
noned. The arguments against a re^Za, Z " 

merit brief special mention Even w.r I “''''“"8™“'. however, 

questions are raised as to the e.vtent m if- P^'r'ioipating, 

“ *e defense of southeast "" 

'""‘y ^‘n'es, and all si^m "> 

se f-help and mutual aid. The diversion nf^ *“*''‘''’0 toward 

an equivalent purpose in southeast A,i" P^Pore to 

o relative needs and relative danger '"solves an estimate 

“ « pointed out that the feati.r^^vf• 

e feature of recprocal aid has little significance 
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for southeast Asia. Except for Australia and New Zealand, none of the 
states whose home territories are in the western Pacific area can be 
considered capable of acting in their collective self-defense to the extent 
required of the signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty. The burden of 
defense Avould inevitably fall on major nations with interests in southeast 
Asia. The fulfillment of such a responsibility by them would follow from 
their national interests, the achievement of which requires stability and 
security in the Asian states. 

Furthermore, the relationship thus established between major foreign 
powers and independent but weak Asian states would be a source of 
political diflficulties. Since two of these major foreign powers would be 
the very colonial powers from whom independence had been so lately 
won, the operational details might have to be handled in an atmosphere 
of resentment and suspicion. There is also the possibility of conflicts of 

ijitergst arising between the major nations themselves. 

Alternative Five is for the United States to rely rnamly upon programs 
developed and carried out internationally by the United Nations. 


This alternative is supported by the contention that in this way the 
nf world Dublic opinion would be brought to bear to restrain 

4 

I 



Struggle of interests now going on in southeast Asia can 
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• alternative is supported by the argument that to use the 

c ^ channel for the development of a long-range policy 

o stabilization would serve to keep attention focused on southeast Asia 
an Its security, while at the same time spreading responsibility for the 
success of the policy over all free nations. It is also argued that world 
opinion would be enlisted in support of the policy and that this would be 
an obstacle that an aggressor would not light-heartedly flout This 

On the other hand, a particular drawback attaches to brin<.in<r 
c^es o aggression to the United Nations, for such action provides°th? 

the pro«eZ J Thf" Propagandist capital out of 

the Soviet representative would be certain to argue that it wai Fran« 
with the support of the United States, that was attempting to force a nuonet 

.he Communist regime, was encouraging genuine naZal" 

to anything that smacks of colonialism won He bv *'.'’““''" 5 ' 

to this propaganda, and a clear decision mtehi „L ! 

United Nations. emerge from the 

United Nmiomirno" compemTfo hSl"'‘ ‘'’“i « ‘hat the 

size and complexity requiied for the deveioMim®a'‘‘i°''““‘'°" 

felt that the ^ andt f 

term economic program should not be entrusted io'th"'l'l'^^** j" “ 
or Its specialized agencies, for these objectives are too 
overridden by technical considerations or cornomm a 
some processes of international administration 
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I. DEFINITION OF TERMS 


terms is one of the first difficulties that arise in analytical work 
m t e e of international relations. As in the social sciences generally, the 
handicaps of an inexact terminology are quickly felt. The need for greater pre¬ 
cision must, however, be adjusted to the need to communicate on matters that 
concern not only the specialist, but everyone. With these different requirements 
in mind, five basic terms—as they are used in this volume-are explained below. 

aUonal interests reflect the general and continuing ends for which a nation 

acts. ey em race such matters as the need of a society for security against 
aggjggsion, for the development of hip'her sf^inrlarrlc ;_ 


aggression, for the development of higher standards of living, and for maintaining 
conditions of national and international stability. The particular form in which 
such interests are felt and stated is the product of changing social habits and 
values, and it reflects the aspirations and expectations of peoples. Despite changed 
meaning, nattonal interests are the constants rather that the variables of Inter¬ 
nationa relations. They are durable and few in number, and they provide the 
broad frame of reference for objectives and policies. 

It should be observed, by way of caution, that though the term national interest 
as sometimes been criticized on the ground that it implies self-seeking at the 
expense of others, no such connotation is intended here. National interests exist, 
and foreign policy would be conducted in a vacuum if it ignored them. Yet the 
istence of national interests does not preclude the acceptance of international 
obligations Under present conditions, acceptance by a state of agreed inter¬ 
national obligations may conceivably be the best guarantee of its national interests. 

nrecJe meaning made 

W fh tK ^ persistency with which it has always been used in connection 

1 the international conduct of states is not merely accidental. A strong sense 
of proper action, or a sense of dismay at presumed wrong action is so con 
stantly revealed in the responses of peoples to the courses proposed or taken bv 

./om Ahhrh to to.e21„a,™ a! 

formulated patterns of beha.ior tliat guide national actiL and to wWi rj 

objectiveSj and poltctes are made to conform. As sources nf arfiViTi • ^ ^ 

deeply imbedded in the cultural patterns and political philosophy'o^Tpeople^^ 
Objectives designate the particular ends toward which policy is direcmd Th. 

iTst'r. tot n^n" sTfS 

a preTsme” oVe^rJtitnfthfiitTta^rbrit^ u“'to“sh"t 

ficiently compelling for a state to seek to esmbiish it tvhh^nt^Tbtflr^ 

text and becomes an objective. If it were possibt 1^ 7 ^ ^ 

identify and correlate all the objectives of aU the *n/- I moment, to 

lating and implementing, a Picire Wd emS^e^ 'tow '“T' 

its national interests can best be guarded or forwarded under eSlintcrT ■ ' 

Policies are taken to mean specific courses of or-e- j • conditions. 

tives. There is a greater degree of flexibility inhp*°*^ esigned to acliieve objec- 

gr e ot nexibihty inherent in the formulation and 
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application ol policies than in the framing of objectives. -At the same time n 
must be recognized tliat certain policies are of such long standing that their 
modification is likely to be attended by a dangerous upsetting of esialdished 
expectations. In popular usage f)olicy is often made synonymous sviili ititcrfiis 
or objectives. However, distinctions do exi'.t between end.s and means: and 
objectives are thus here considered as ends, and policies as means. 

This does not imply that means are less important than ends or that means do 
not help shape ends. It implies merely that for analytical purposes the distinction 
is useful. It should be added that policies vary gicatly in scope and duration. 
Some, established over a long period of time, such as the Open Door jiohcy m 
China, become deeply rooted; others come to an end as soon as the particular 

situation they are designed to meet undergoes significant change. 

Commitments denote specific undertakings in support of policies. Commit 
ments may be vague or precise depending upon circumstances, but in either 
event they represent fixed points in the application of policies. In popular lam 
ouacre a commitment is often used loosely and interchangeably for a policy, llie 
two'’terms are not interchangeable as used in this volume. Thus, in the example 
oiven earlier, a policy of aid to free nations is distinguished from commilmen < 
to supply designated amounts of military and financial a.ssistante for a fixer 

period of tirne to Greece and Turkey. ^ 

Bv wav of additional caution it should be stated that an overemphasis o 

lerminology can lead to the obscuring or f 

rives arrd the o, objecuves 

National interests as tne essen geographical location of a state. 

and the conduct of r^iationsh^s in which a sute has des eloped, 

shaped by the networ^ tliaf reflect the historical experience of the peoples com 
and expressed in teims tliat re arauire the character and force of 

cerned. j"un*dLstanding and they are not easily modified. 

Became of Uteir continuing nature, nat.on^ '"‘Tv e“ter a" uJicieni, long 
identified with objecuves and policies ° objectives and poUcies 

Lm to fall into a ™X'h h^rgTve^ pS' lorn,. Though such a 

nauonal interests to „ nevertheless useful as a tentaute 

CpoAesrof iJlLTcWally guides states ilong certain courses of action. 
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"on. i„n..l rrccUy. u , hi* ^ul^'T7"' Pnlrlicn- 

olaiuui. It lontain, ,i..ned aiii.lec le !"* information on American loreieii 
■"■nr nubipetiMhle n,:.e:fair7kr;mtl" “">* "“"y 

/.■n//et.n, a rinrbb. and Tt^ ,e*™/ fte'iem 

' J»*Me inloiniation. ^ monthly, have much 

on ,en. 

freatics. diplomatic correspondence official aniKs/. LH‘<ted States; 

tan foreig,, p ,ifn. collections of tlo^mc-nts rerAT oi Anieri- 

Va/ei. Khi.h sol. n..; of of the United 

l^trlr and arc available in libraries that are »^egu- 

|«rics. The Department also issues Hmiannu a* "government deposi- 

hcati sns fmm Ottofjer i. Tniannualiy a cumulative list of its pub- 

t ongTCSsiotial dCM Umenrc rr,,.. . . 
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bills are important sources and can usually be obtained upon request from 
members of Congress. Records of debates in deliberative bodies are an excellent 
source of information on the development of foreign policies. The Congressional 

Record is available in nearly all libraries. 

The official state papers of foreign governments are often not readily avail¬ 
able to American students. However, most such governments maintain informa¬ 
tion services in the United States and frequently issue English-language publica¬ 
tions containing texts of official documents and statements, as well as other 
pertinent foreign material. An unofficial publication that is especially helpful 
because of the difficulties in obtaining Soviet material, is the Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press. A weekly survey of Soviet newspaper and magazine articles, 
published by the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, the Digest often has complete 

texts of important items in translation. 

Records of debates in foreign legislative bodies are not as accessible as 

might be desired, but there are several sources that should be kept in mind. 
Hansard the record of debates in the United Kingdom Parliament, can be found 
in large; libraries, as can the Journal Officiel of the French National Assembly. 
Full records of debates in the Dominion parliaments are not generally available, 
but the Journal of the Parliaments of the Ernpire contains the record of selected 

debates in various dominion legislative bodies. 

United Nations documents are in a class by themselves, because they are 

so numerous and also because a special classification has been developed to 
facilitate their use. The General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, and the Trusteeship Council have separate series of Offi¬ 
cial Records.” These contain records of debates and in some instances, tex s 
of resolutions, which can be consulted tor the detailed consideration P™'’'™' 
in which these bodies are concerned. In addition, the r^olutions 
session of the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, a 
Trusteeship Council are published in collected form. yem6oo« o/^^ 

United Nations contains texts of resolutions, summaries of ^ 

United Nations bodies and brie^^ 

aS'm^rtflhram u^'id ■“ foLring die activities o, these organ- 

““one group of United Nations documents, not a part of the conaplex num¬ 
bered claSfica^tion, is useful and usually more available f 

menu dtat are distributed to the Unitri Na.iotu de^epar^em 

published by ‘he Research Sectmn oMie Unjt^^^^ .^BfeCund Papers." 

'"'“?re“unimd Nrtiot'bin “rmL?hly United ’ 

Index in January 1950. aSd Specialired Agen- 

by the Documents Index Unit from he United Nations a^^^^ p^ „„„i,ation, 

cies, except confidential and intenia P.^P „ V ■ ^ 6 ^^ the end of the year, an 

with a General Index covering all items in each issue. At the ena ) 

uocments "> '"'^ 2 lr?L°ToundaZn. Volume i. Number i, contains ^ 
Introductot^ Note explaining the The Unhed 

Nadont BidScmTcalM 'Z United Nations Weekly Bulletin, available 
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in most libraries, contains articles, a calendar of meetings, and other materials 
pertinent to United Nations. 

Union is a principal source for official documents deal¬ 
ing with inter-American aflFairs. The Union publishes texts of documents, analyses 

of inter-American problems, and many other materials of value on this aspect 
of foreign relations. 

There are several nonofficial collections of documents that are readily 
available and include both primary and secondary materials. Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, published annually since 1938 by the World Peace 
Foundation, contains documentary material classified in a manner that facilitates 
easy reference. International Conciliation, published monthly by the Carneeie 
’n owment for International Peace, often contains documentary material of 
considerable value. This publication also presents well-witten analyses on vari¬ 
ous problems in foreign relations. The American Journal of International Law 

contains a Chronicle of International Events” and a “Supplement 
of Official Documents,” as well as signed articles on specific problems. 

nternational Organization, a quarterly published by the World Peace 
Foundation, contains summaries of the activities of the most important interna- 

conta nf?" official documents. Each issue also 

ments and m K f Bibliography giving references both to official docu¬ 
ments and to books, pamphlets, and periodicals. Vital Speeches a semi¬ 
monthly journal, reprints the texts of many public addresses made bv 

newspapers, such as the New 

y the Christian Science Monitor is also usually quite full. All three nanpr^ 

dTs no^Se^' of official documents not otherwise easily obtainaW?. 
a ^ purpose here to treat secondary materials at great length but 

i»g: 

affairs, Hililary Agairs, and tVorld Fotitkl, 

US. Nem and World 

tains a list of “RecPr^t ^^ch issue of Foreign Affairs also con- 

Foreign Relation, has also publishrtX'S oh" ™ 

Phlejs, each devied to analysrandU:™. oT TpecS^^ P™' 

CO Jl”n.XTnrof e" 

«d technical tnilltar, informations^ usrUy%vlilable"Shere'Th7c”‘‘r 

publish® K and oamoWe, ^g-larly 

group also puhlish® ^Vortd To^y'T^MyfomnaT^Zc°''l'- “""‘T 

Of /ntrorn^fs 

The American Foreign Policy Library series, publidted by the Harvard Uni- 
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versity Press, provides secondary material of a slightly different character. Each 
volume in the series is a short treatment of some problem of interest in Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy by a competent author. 

The Yale Institute of International Studies publishes ‘'memoranda'* liom 
time to time, each of which is a detailed treatment of a special subject. The 
memoranda are ratlier specialized, but they deal with current topics in inter¬ 
national affairs. 

The Current Developments in United States Foreign Policy, a monthly 
summary published by The Brookings Institution, has since November 1947 
includecl a list of the more important current references to official materials 
on various subjects. These are classified according to the subject headings ol 
the Summary and provide a ready reference to materials of interest. In some 
respects, the items listed in the “Selected References" in Part Two of the present 
volume duplicate some of those listed earlier in the monthly summary, but the 
lists of the summary contain many items not included in this volume. 

The current nature of international relations makes it difficult to assemble 
collections of readings on the subject, a device widely used in other academic 
fields. There is one collection of this type, however. International Relations, 
a selection of curi'ent readings, published by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, which reprints periodical articles or excerpts from them, speeches, news¬ 
paper articles, and some pertinent documents, all arranged under general 

sul 3 ject headings. 

The list of references below has been selected primarily to give the reader 
a general view of the war period and some sense of the world scene up to the 
present time. The memoirs of leading statesmen represent, of course, only the 
views of those who wrote them and in this sense they are not official. All ol 
the memoirs, however, are based in some degree on documents heretofore not 
available to the public, and in this sense they offer new material for consideration. 
The other references are specialized to a degree, but they illuminate some of 
the broad problems of the immediate past and offer to the reader a means of 
viewing a broad panorama of events. They have been arranged under 

headings. 


International Relations: General 

Condliffe, John Bell. The Commerce of Nations. (New York; W. \V. Norton and 
Co., Inc., 1950), 884 pp. The theme of this study is that throughout recoided 
history new forms of trading have disturbed the established political order. 
Each historical epoch is analytically reviewed, and its lesson applied to 

Holborn,^LS^w!°ed^ War and Peace Aims of the United 

Sent 1 loag-Dec. 31, 1942; Vol. 2, Jan. 1, 1943-Sept. i. igja- (Bosto 

World Peace Foundation, 1943 and .948). 7$o .nd .278 PP' 
collection tracing the evolution of the war and peace aims of a _ 
participating in the coalition against the Axis, showing how dner.e 

Lond^rKur Is Made. (New York: D. 

:revo 7 vlften"ula.ed. ?nd applied in .he United .S.a.e,, Grea. Brnam, 
France, Nazi Germany, and the Soviet Union. fChi- 

VViliiam Lk 

cago: University of Chicago iress, i 
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are the outcome of the s^ih Annual Institute of tlie Harris Memorial 
Foundation held in Chicago during May 194^- The lectures, by Bernard 

Brodie and others, point to the pressing need to study die interrelations 

Iretween technology and international relations and their effect upon world 
peace. 

Sprout. Harold and Margaiet. Foundations of Xalional Power. (Princeton, New 
Jewy; Princeton University Press. 1945). 770 pp. Readings on world politics 
and American security, edited with introduction and other original mate¬ 
rials by the Sprouts. Selections chosen to give a realistic view of the world 
situation at die end of die war and the major trends in sight as thev might 
•affect the position of the United States and other powers. 

House, Foreign^ Affairs Committee. The Strategy and Tactics of World 
torrynuntirn. (Washington: Goveriimeiu Printing Office, 1948), Supplements 

in. Reports on world tumniunism prepared for the use of the House 
Coniinittee on foreign .Affairs, 1947 and 1948. 

L .S. Librars of Legislative Reference Service. Events Leading Up to 

Ilm/rf Mm // iChranolog.ral History, H. Doc. 541, 78 Cong. 

oS^l h oor^r.T Office, ,945). 4.. pp. A chrono- 

he Second Woild War. together with the ostensible reasons advanced for 
tneir ocairrence. 

Uight. .Martin. Politics. (London and New A'ork: Royal Institute of 

nternational Affairs, 11946). 66 pp. An analysis of international politics in 
terms ,,1 power. e.Kamining the common phra.ses of diplomacy and foreign 

he bahince of power. inteiAcntion. etc. 1 he Second World War and the 
1. ance o |K>HL*r resulting from it are placed in historical perspective. 

U.NirED Staies Foreign Policy 

' tlr' a«d Foreign Polky. (New York: Har- 

lowaid forei'im h PP' analysis of American attitudes 

attrudi ■ “> Anierican 


lii pp. Documents and readings in d e his orv nf v ^ 
returns from coUntia. t.met tHrougS* tSe t?orc7tn:'t''Z“"&" 

'^if^r.TwSr^^ (New York- 

.id. the diplomau"h“o%'T;h?tf„'’,i'’|,;“' (' 


ti 


Latin Americ 
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Brookings Institution (International Studies Gump). Covermnenial Mechainsm 
for the Conduct of United States Foreign Relations. (Washington: 1 he 
Brookings Institution, 1949), 58 pp. A destription ul the roles played hy 
the Executive and Legislative branches of the United States Government in 
the foiTQulation and execution of foreign policy, with attemion directed 
toward arrangements for co-ordination in the Executive Branch vJii( h have 
developed during or since the Second World War. 

Byrnes, James F. Speaking Frankly. (New York: Harper 8c Bros., 1947), ^,2} pp. 
Personal account by tlie former Secretary of State on developments from the 
Yalta Conference through the Paris Peace Conference. 

Campbell, John C. The United States in World Affairs 1^48-^^. (New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1949), 604 pp. The third volume of the post¬ 
war series of annual reviews (resumed in 1947 after a lapse during the war 
years) of the Council on Foreign Relations. Gives an account of the way 
in which United States policy developed to meet the new conditions ol the 
postwar world in the year following the adoption of the Marshall plan. 
(Vol. I recorded the main lines of American foreign relations from the tnd 
of the Second World War to die spring of 1947. Vol. II recorded develop 
ments from the spring of 1947, when the President announced the “Truman 

Doctrine,” to the spring of 1948.) 

Hull, Cordell. The Memoirs of Cordell Hull. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1948)* 
2 vols., 1804 pp. An account of the major developments and decisions in 
American foreign relations during the twelve years Mr. Hull was Secretary 

of State, 1933-45- 

Leahy, William D. I Was There. (New York: Whittlesey House. 1950). 527 pp. 
The personal story of the Chief of Staff to Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 

based on his notes and diaries, covering the years 1942-49- 
Perkins, Dexter. The Evolution of American Foreign Policy. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948), 187 pp. A brief outline of the history of American 
foreign relations, serving as an introductory background to the consideration 

of current problems facing the United States. 

Plischke, Elmer. Conduct of American Diplomacy. (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1950), 542 pp. This volume emphasizes the principles, procedures, and 
governmental machinery involved in the conduct of United States foreign 

relations. 

Rauch, Basil. Roosevelt from Munich to Pearl Harbor: A Study in the 

of a Foreign Policy^ (New Yorki Creative Age Press, 195®)' 5 ^/ PP" _ ^ 

of United States foreign relations for the period 1938-41, with speaa em- 
ohasis given to a refutation of the isolationist thesis and a presentotion ot 
the “internationalist argument” in favor of Roosevelt s conduct o oreign 


rds-tions / 

Roosevelt, Franklin D. The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin 

1928-1943. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), 13 vols. This co j, 
compiled with special material and explanatory notes by Samud . 
man: it covers the late President’s two terms as Governor of the State ol 
York and his three administrations as President. 

Sherwood, Robert E. Roosevelt and Hopkins: An ^.pars 

between the President and Harry Hopkins, in the form of a b*o^pb^ 
Hopkins in that period, preceded by a sketch of his car^r ^ 

dirfe tly involved in major world affairs. Based on private and offiaal paper 
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Stettinius, Edward R., Jr. Roosevelt and the Russians: The Yalta Conference. 
(New York: Doubleday 8: Company, Inc., 1949)1 367 pp. A detailed account 
of the historic meeting in the Crimea (Feb. 4-11, 1945) between Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin, written by the late Secretary of State. 

Stimson, Henry L. and Bundy, McGeorge. On Active Seiuice in Peace and IVar. 
(New York; Harper 8c Bros., 1948), 698 pp. A documented record of Stim- 
son's public career under six presidents. Over half the book is devoted to 
his years as Secretary of War during the Second World War. 

Stuart, Graham H. The Department of State. (New York: The Macmillan Co,, 

^ 949 )> 5^7 PP* ^ historical account of the Department of State’s organization, 
procedure, and personnel since its creation in 1789. 

Thomson, Charles A. H. Overseas Information Service of the United States 
Government. (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1949), 397 pp. The 
functioning of OWI and CIAA during World War II, and issues and prob¬ 
lems arising out of the decision to maintain a peacetime information service. 
U.S. Chief of Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis Criminality. Nazi Conspiracy 
and Aggresstofi: Opinion and Judgment. (Washington; Go\ ernment Printing 

Office, 1947), 19^ PP* Text of opinion and judgment handed down by the 
International Military Tribunal at Nurnberg, Germany. 

U.S. Senate. Foreign Relations Committee. A Decade of American Foreign 

Policy: Basic Documents, 1941-49, (S. Doc. J23, 81 Cong. 1 scss., Washington; 

Government Printing Office, 1950), 1381 pp. Prepared at die request of die 

enate Committee on Foreign Relations by the staff of the committee and 

the Department of State. A collection of the more important international 

instruments and official statements having a bearing upon American foreien 
policy during the past decade. 

U.S. State Department. International Organizations in Which the United States 

.. . ^ ernment Printing Office, 1949), 335 pp. Pub¬ 

lication 3655, International Organization and Conference Series I, 8, released 
February 1950. Information on the international bodies with which the 

United States is concerned, with brief accounts of the origins, functions 
membership, and activities of each. 


■ IFor/rf Affairs. (Washington; Governineiu Printing Office, 

* 949 h 50 pp. Publication 3653, General Foreign Policy Series 18 Selected 
speeches and statements of President Truman. January so to August 29, 
^ 949 * 

Peace and ]Var: United States Foreign Policy, loji-igji. (^Vashinoton- 
Govemmem Prin.ing Office, .94,). ..4 pp, Publica.i.., ,%3. Thu Sto 
an tie collection of documents with the same title give tlie ten-year record of 
po icies and acts of the Government to promote peace and world order in the 


ment Printing oS T Preparation 1939-194^. (Washington: Govei n- 
ment Printing Office, February 1950), 726 pp. Publication 3580, General For 

eign Policy Series 15. A documentary recoVd of the structure and conduc 

Department of State during World War II. The stifdy primariL amivm 
the question: How was postwar foreign policy formulated? ^ ^ 

• ■ ^^^'^Sthemng the Forces of Freedom. (Washington: Government Pr.nr 
mg Office, 1930.) Publication 3852, General Foreign Policy Series k8 h 

speeches and statements of Secretary- of State Acheson, February 1949 Aprd 
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Aiiiciicaii Academy of Poliiical and Social Science. 'The Soviet Union Since 
World War II, Annals, Vol. 263. (May i949)> 211 pp. A survey of basic 
trends in Soviet development since the last war, covering political, social, 
economic, and cultural life within the country and its foreign policy in the 

United Nations and the various areas of the world. Articles by a group of 19 
American scholars. 

Beloff, Max. The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, (London and New 

York: Oxford University Press. 19.17 and 1949), 2 vols. A survey of the aim', 
and policies of the Soviet Union for the period cited. 

Berg, L. S. Natural Regions of the U.S.S.R. Translated from the Russian by 
Olga Adler Titelbaum. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950), 436 
pp. An extensive study of Soviet )>hysical geography and its influence in 
shaping the history and present situation of the Soviet peoples. 

Black, C. E., and Helmreich, E. C. Twentieth Century Europe, (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), 910 pp. An examination of the forces and events of 
the first half of the twentieth century which have torn apart the continent 
that once formed the heart of Western civilization. 

Chiang Kai-shek. Collected Wartime Messages of Generalissi?no Chiang Kai-shek. 
compiled by the Chinese Ministr)' of Information. (New York: The John 
Day Company, 1946), 2 vols., 881 pp. The \vartirae papers of the President 
of the National Government of China. 

Churchill, Winston S., Churchill, Randolph S. ed. Europe Unite, Speeches 

and 1948, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1950), 506 pp, A collection 
of speeches covering two years of oratory' on themes both of international 
unity and of British party strife. 

Clay, Lucius D. Decision in Germany, (Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Co., 1950), 522 pp. The record of four years of the United States occupation 
in Gennany (1945-49) as disclosed through the Allied Control Council, the 
story of the Russian blockade of Berlin and the allied airlift that broke its 

might. 

Craukshaw, Edward. Russia and the Russians. (New York: Viking Press, 1948;. 
223 pp. Termed an “objective attempt to understand Soviet behavior in 
terms of Russian history and geography.” Before giving an account of de¬ 
velopments during the last 3® years in Russia, the author sketches the 
essentials of Russian history' before the 1917 Revolution-wiA particular 
emphasis on geographical factors believed to be partly responsible for Ru*.- 

sian political, social, and economic attitudes. 

Dallin, David J. The Rise of Russia in Asia. (New Haven: Yale University Pre«. 
1949), 293 pp. The author chronicles tire course of Russia's Asiatic expan¬ 
sion from its beginnings in the middle of the nineteenth century until 

1931. A companion volume to Soviet Russia and the Far East. 

_. Soviet Russia and the Far East. (New Haven: Yale University Pre»s. 

1948), 398 pp. The Soviet Unions international relations in the Far East 
beginning with the crucial year 1931 and covering the period through 1948. 
Soviet Russia’s Foreign Polio’, i 939 -^ 9 -f=- (>*'ew Haven: Yale University 


Press, 1942), 452 pp. A study of Soviet foreign policy, including a discussion 
of Anglo-Soviet and German-Soviet negotiations during 1939 ’ 

German-Soviet war. .it j \ 

Dean. Vera Micheles. Europe and the United States. (New \ork: .Mfred A. 
Knopf, 1930). 349 pp. review of United States policy toward various 
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European countries in which die author seeks to analyze the present condi¬ 
tion of Europe and to define the main outlines of American policy being 
pursued. ^ ° 

Deane, John R. The Strange Alliance. (New York; Viking Press. 1947). 344 pp. 
An account of American eftorts at wartime co-operation ivith the Soviet 
nion by the head of the U.S. Military Mission to Moscow, 
egras, Jane, compiler. Calendar of Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy. (Lon- 
con and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948), 248 pp. 

workers policy is an attempt to provide students and research 

source materkl. " ‘ "°"'P''^hensive and reliable guide to available 

Deutscher, Isaac^ Stalin: A Political Biography. (London and New York; Oxford 
niversity Press. 1949), 600 pp. An orderly and extensive collection of mate¬ 
ria J’^cing t le course of Soviet political developments. While attempting to 
s abhsh the facts of Stalin’s actions throughout the course of h/career 

^"^?o"rk-^Henrv^Hoh^ The Search for Hemisphere Security. (New 

this study gives the basic facts about United States relationships past^anci 

present, in the Western Hemisphere. It also contains a synopS of mer 
American Conferences, 1826-1948 ^ P 

Emenon, Rupert; Thompson, Virginia; and Mills, Lennox A. Government and 

TSfic”International Secret^ Insd 

govem^enu „( sou.heas, Asia and rise ot n’^a.ionalis! ” i„* .t 

Fenwick Charles a The Inter-American Regional System. (New York- Declan 
X. McMullen Co.. 1949), 96 pp. Tliree lectures by die director of the n. 

Union on the "Hisiorical Background o^r/rr-ALricaXIr^S^ 

Developmen, of Infer-American Law,- and “Relations BeTween h^Inier 
American Regional System and the United Nations ” 

PP^Discusses Outer Mongolia beginning wi/h Jhe 

and other powers. Most onhe Sknow^inX W^^^^ 

area are summarized in this book. ° ^ macessible 

^nd Schuster loaai 

papers of Joseph C. CreZ. Ambassador to Ja^an tot 4 “ 

Hawlie"' Mpj; 'g Xr"'KlaS™r“° 

X^-Tundo^r^ew 

' 949 ). 126 pp. A reptirt based on the discussions of - Affairs, 

Royal Institute which examined the implications of a^clMel-”'*'’ 

whtch them is much misconception on bo^h sides or,hXm "" 
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Kirk, George E. A Short History of the Middle East: From the Rise uf Islam 
to Modern Times. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1949), 301 pp. A com¬ 
prehensive study of Middle Eastern history from A.D. 600 to 1947 em¬ 
phasis on recent developments in the area. 

Lattimore, Owen. Pivot of Asia. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1950), 
279 pp. A study of China’s inner-Asian province of Sinkiang, a vital front 
in the East-West conflict. Politics and potver are presented against a back¬ 
ground of the peoples of Sinkiang and the varied land in which they live. 
Lenezowski, George. Russia and the West in Iran, ipi8-ip^8: A Study in Big- 
Power Rivalry. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1949), 383 pp. 
A political study of Soviet action and Western counteraction in Iran, drawn 
from the author’s own observations and a thorough examination of perti¬ 
nent documents. 

Manuel, Frank E. The Realities of American-Palestine Relations. (Washington: 
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American interest in Palestine from 1832 through 1948. 
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Mills, Lennox A., and associates. The New World of Southeast Asia. (Minne¬ 
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Indonesia, Malaya, Siam, and the Philippines. „ , - t ■ 
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.nd Asiatic CuUures. (New York: Allred A, Knopf, .950). W PR 
A scholarly account of how the intrusive civilization of the W est has 
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Commercial policies. United States, 27-28, 100, 
114-20 

Commission for Conventional .Armaments, work 
of, 156-57 

Commitments, national, defined, 24n, App. 1 
Committee of European Economic Cooperation 
(C.E.E.C.), report of, 104-05 
Commonweal th 

cohesive force of vs. elements of disunity with¬ 
in, 203-05; economic, miliury and political 
structure of, 200; historical baclground, too- 
03; importance to United States, 200; rricm- 
bers of, 201; position in relation to security 
of southeast Asia, 357 

Commonw'calth Conlercnce iColombo, Januarv, 
1950). recommendations of, 6 
Commonw'ealth Finance Ministers, consultations 

of July 1949. 4 

Commonw'eaith nations, desire for conclusion 
of peace treaty with Japan. 306-07 
Communism 

.\fipirations in: Latin America, 522-23; Middle 
East, 272: southeast Asia, 330: collective se¬ 
curity arrangenienis as weapons to counter, 
145-47: control in China, 296-97; effectiveness 
of economic mcaiura in countering. 90-96; 
measures to combat the spread of in Middle 
East. 275-76; strategy and tactics in counter¬ 
ing, 4U 80, 94-96 

Communist aspirations, international, 52*55 
Communist Internatii»iial (Comimem), pro¬ 
gram of. 53 
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European integration, VVeslcin 

United States interest in and pressure for, 

112-13. 222-25, *33-35; 235-61 
European Payments Union 

American plan for, 112-13, 255-58; compro¬ 
mise plan of June 1950, 258, 260-61; inclu¬ 
sion of sterling in, 259-61 
European Recovery Program 

accomplishments as of March 1950, io8-og; 
expression of United States foreign policy 
aims, 190; United States economic aid under, 

92 

Exchange Control, and the Sterling Area, 99- 
102, 211-18 

Ex port-Import Bank, permanent independent 
government agency, 102 
Exports, decline in American, ii 4-’5 


Ear East 

Asian problem area, 287-315; failure of 
United States economic aid to counter com¬ 
munism in, 93; loss of power ecjuilibrium in 
East Asia, 290; position at close of World 
\Var II, 16; position mid-1950, 65; proposals 
for regional defense arrangements, 141, 145- 
47; Soviet expansion into, 184-86, 290; United 
States security interests in, 290, 292-94 
Far East, Asia 

cultural and historical background, 287-90; 
East-West economic interdependence of, 289- 
90; impact of Western civilization upon, 
287-90; population problem of, 292; rise of 


nationalism in, 16-17 
Far East, Southeast Asia 

aims of international Communism in, 359, 
3r)3; changes in areas surrounding, 353-58* 
character of nationalism in, 350-53; charac¬ 


teristic economic pattern of region, 344; effect 
of World War II upon, 348-48; establish¬ 
ment of National states in. 348-50; exposure 
to Soviet-directed attacks, 5-6; historical back¬ 
ground, 345‘48; importance of region to 
United States, 292-94. 339 ' 34i'42. 357 - 58 ; 
internal disorder within new states of, 290-91; 
Japanese control in, 346-48; main issues and 
a I Id native courses of action for United States 
policy in, 383-79: peoples and culture of. 
343-4-1: political instability and economic 
underdevelopment in new states of, 290-91, 
35 *-53: position mid-1950, 04-65; proposed 
United States economic measures to strength¬ 
en states of (issue and alternatives), 366-69; 
proposals for exertion of United States in- 
11 uenco ill political affairs of (issue and al- 
leinaiives), 3‘’»9 74 : proposed United Stales 
military assistance to stales of (issue and 
alieinative.s), 364 66; sccinity considerations, 

291 92. 353: shifting power relations in, 339. 
orq-r,8; Soviet Ihreat to. 3 :> 4 . 3 . 56 - 57 : ^'^8' 
m-sted pattern of Uniiecl Stales action to 
'trhieve basic objectives in (issue and alterna- 
iiv^ United States policies and ob- 

•'ti!;. 339. 3 M- 42 . 357-58. 35 lHi 2 ; 

United States siialegic and sccuuly interest 


ill, 23. 292-94 

J ar Eastern Commission (EEC), lunctiuns o!, 
305. 306, 307 

Federal Republic of Germany, See Germany 

Federation. See European integration, Western 

Finland, Soviet acquisition of territory from, 
i3i 

First International Conference of American 
Slates, 319 

“Five Year Plans,” USSR, 53 

Foreign Agricultural Trade Policy Advisoi^ 
Committee, conclusions of, 119-20 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1918, passage and 
approval, 105 

Foreign economic policy, major United Stales 
problems 1950-51, 97-98 

Foreign investment problem, United States 
policy and objectives, 120-29 

Foreign Ministers, agreement reached in meet¬ 
ing of United States, British and French 

(May 1950), 9-10 

Foreign policy, defined, 240; App. 1 
See under countries 

Foreign trade, growth of American, 27-28 

Formosa. See under China 

Four-Nation Declaration, United States objec¬ 
tives set forth in, 33 

“Fourteen Points,” Wilson’s objectives, 29-30 


France 

Communist activities in, 19, 245: internal 
economic weakness and political instability 
of, 243-45; opposition to Western German 
rearmament. 5; postwar foreign policy posi¬ 
tion, 245-47; postwar relations in Iiido-China, 
17; security interests in Germany, 240-41; 
status mid-1950, 246-47; United States basic 
objectives toward, 243, 247-49: ^ orld AVar II 
and occupation, 243-44 
French Indo-China 

composition of prewar, 311; current political 
and military trends in, 361-62; formation ol 
independent states of Viet-Nam, Laos and 
Cambodia within French Union, 6, 290, 3U- 
13; Frcnch-Vietnamcse warfare, 312; Japanese 
occupation of, 3 ^u problem of, 246-17' 3 *^ 
15. 348 ‘ 5 o: status of Cochin-China. 3 *^'* 3 * 
United States aid mission to, 313; United 
States commitments in, 311-15: Lniied States 
economic aid and military equipment to, 10. 
0*1 313. 358, 362: United States recognition 

of Bao Dai regime, 313. 361; United States 
recognition of slates of Viet-Nain, Laos am 
Cambodia, 85. 313 

“French Union,” imperial policy of, 246 

General Assembly. See United Nations General 
Assembly 

Genernl ARreeinent on Tariffs and Trade 
(G VTT), provisions of, 105-06 

General Welfare. United Nations machinery 

for promotion of. i57'6* 

Germany . ,«•«,- 

Berlin blockade. 4 - 5 . * 37 : creation of 
ein and Eastern German states, 3-5. *37 3 '- 



Index 
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failure by United Nations to resolve East- 
West differences in, 155; failure in attempts 
to negotiate peace treaty for, 19; failure to 
achieve Four-power agieeinent, 236, 237: 
French security interests within, 240-41; par¬ 
tition of, 4-5, 237-3^* postwar authoritarian 
political and social tendencies w'ithin, 239-40; 
piobleins attendant upon industrial pre¬ 
domination of, 241-42; role in United States 
strategy policy toward USSR, 192-93; “role” 
in Western European integi*ation proposals, 
223. Soviet intransigience in, 236-38; three- 
power agreement on, 237: United States 
policy and objectives, 236-43 
Germany, Eastern 

Soviet-directed proposals concerning, 5; 
Soviet policy in, 183 
Germany, Federal Republic 
acceptance of invitation to membership in 
Council of Europe, lo; admission to Council 
of Europe, 5: establishment of, 4-5. 237-38; 

Soviet denouncement of and proposals con¬ 
cerning, 5 

Germany. People’s Republic, establishment of, 

4 - 5 * *’37-38 

Germany, AVestern, rearmament opposed by 
France, 5 

"Good Neighbor" policy. United States, 331-33 
Government lending, experience under, 126-27 
Governmental Mechanism, role in conduct of 
foreign relations: Great Britain, 51-52; USSR, 
55-58: United States, 43-44 
Great Britain 


arrangement governing sterling, 215-16; au¬ 
thority exercised over Empire, 203. 205; 
balance-of-payments position, 215-16; colonial 
development and welfare program for 
Africa, 283; Commonwealth and Empire re¬ 
lations of. 200-06, 208; devaluation of pound, 
4: domestic and foreign policy objectives, 
207-08; economic problem in administration 
of dependent territories, 203; emergence of 
focus of power, 47; establishment of inde¬ 
pendent states of India, Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon, 17; exchange control and the sterling 
area, 211-18; financial position, 3-4: foreign 
exc^nge crisis, 111-12; foreign policy ob¬ 
jectives, 48-51; formulation of foreign policy, 
5*-52; obligations under Anglo-American 
financial Agreement, 103; Payments Union 
and the inclusion of sterling in, 255-61; 
political system, 51-52; position at close of 
19th century, 48-50; position mid-1950. 64, 
68; position on internationalization of Jerusa¬ 
lem, 279-80; problem of discrimination in the 

strategic interest in 
Middle East, 271; support of Monroe Doc- 

tnne, 27; world power position 18th-loth 
centuries, 25-26 

Great power relationships, 18th century. 24-26 

Greece ^ ^ 

Brit^h“” ri!H 92-93,265.66; 

ntish withdrawal of assistance to 104- 

Soviet attempt to foment ciiil war in, 183’ 


84. 271-72. See also Truman Doctrine 
Greek frontier case. United Nations consider¬ 
ation of, 20, 153 

Guatemala, settlement of dispute with neigh¬ 
boring states, 324-25 


Haiti, settlement of di.spute with neighboring 
states, 324-25. 326 

Havana Charter. See International 7 rade Or¬ 
ganization 

Hawaiian Islands, viewed by United States as 
defensive outpost, 28 

Ho Chi Minh, 6. 311-13, 349-50. 361-62 
Ho Chi Minh regime, non-recognition by 
United States, 313, 361-62; recognition by 
USSR, 313, 361-62 

Hoffman, Paul G,, Statement on type of in¬ 
tegration sought by ECA and OEEC Council, 

256 

Hoover, Herbert, proposal made for basic re¬ 
organization of United Nations, 83, 170-71 
Hull, Cordell, statements 

call for major-power unity, 188; international 
co-operation in trade relations and the Inter- 
American system, 3211; Lend Lease Act, 76n; 
objectives of United States foreign policy. 

31-32 

Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, 
U,S. position, 78 
Hungary 

closing of consulates in United States, 84. 
196-97; Soviet domination of, 8 


Impiort restrictions, modification of United 

States position on, 111-12 

India 


position in relation to security of southeast 
Asia, 353-54; position mid-i95o, 64-65; post¬ 
war status of, 291-92; status in Common- 
wealth, 201 

Indo-China. See French Indo-China 
Indonesia. Republic of 

current political trends in, 359-60; postwar 
relations with the Netherlands. 17; problem 
of, 348; United Nations actions concerning. 


Integration. See European Integration 

Inter-Ameritan Conference, Bogoti, recoimi- 
tion principle formulated at, 86 

Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
program planned by, 323 ’ 

Inter-American relations, Doctrine of Recogni¬ 
tion. 81-82 ® 


w JLJJI 

collective security arrangements under, 131. 

38. 140-41, 143; emergence of, 32; growth of. 

319-81, 321-22; reorganization of, 102- 

strengthening of, 324-25 

LatTn AmeT 

Latin American states. 321-22; arrangements 

Treaty “""P^^on with North Atlantic 
reaty, 142, maintenance of hemisphere se- 
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curity, 316, 319 21; piuvLsions imJj i, 140 j» 
319-21; regional seemity arraiigcrn».nis un it : 
20, 131-32, 319: use oi (liplomatif -.niirii*r^ 

87 

Interests, national, defined. 2411. App. 1 
Interim Com in it tee, establishment (if, 153 j4 
International Bank, L’niicd States adiitrencc to, 
102 

International Bill of Rights. elFons to lonnu 
late, 159-60 

International Civil Aviation. I nited States 
policy, 107 

International Code of Fair Treat nieiu for 
Foreign Investments, 129 
International Communist Movement, aims and 
program of, 53-55, 90-91 
International co-operation 

American reaction against \Vdlson's principle 
of, 30-31: concept of continuous, 32; ultimate 
United States foreign policy objective, 78-79 
International Court of Justice, South-West Afri¬ 
can question placed before, 285 
International investment, disruption of regular 
processes of, 99-100 

International lending, advantages and di^^ad- 
vantages under, 126-27 

International Maritime Consultative Organiza¬ 
tion, conference on, 108 

International military security, concept of, 

131-32 

International Organization 

concept of an. 12-13; modifving effect of 
smaller states upon policies of major states 

in, 61-62 

International private investment, use of, 125-29 
International relations, postwar pattern of, 
12-22 

International trade, 

balance-of-payments problem, 114-20: United 

States position on expansion of, 114-15* 221- 
22 

International trade and payments, Anglo- 
American points of conflict, 208-09 
International Trade Organization (ITO) 

drafting of Charter for, 103; signature of 
Charter, 105-06; major principles and ob¬ 
jectives of. 106-07 

Internationalization of Jerusalem. See Jerusalem 
Intra-European Credit Svstem, proposed, 256-58 
I ntra-European Multilateral Pavments and 

Compensation Agreement, developments 

under, 109-110 
Intra-European trade 

plans for liberalization and expansion of, 
221-22, 258-61; problems attendant upon, 

109-11 

Investment policy’ problcrm, United States, 120- 

29 

Soviet pressure in, 18, 271-72; stand against 

Soviet expansionism, 266 
Iranian case. United Nations consideration of, 

20, 153 

Iraq, espousal of ‘Fertile Crescent” plan. a6S 


Isolationist policy, Washington in larewdl Ad 

dre^s 26 
i'. j cl 

problems wdlhiu, wnh 

Joidan, 278-79. S^e aUo Palrsime 
Italian Colonies, di^^pt^oi =ii 'it foimcr, 284-85 

lUi\S 

(.oimnnni't infliicnct in, 19; Soviet prewure 
!ov^ani. 


Japan 

Allied occupation of. 304-05: basic post- 
vuiTendcr jxjlicy for, 303; economic problcmi 
of, 305-06; cxpansioijivt fxilicies and come- 
qucnces of, 28, 31, jtja, 295; failuic in 
attempts to negotiate peace tieaty for, 19; 
invasion and contiol of southeast A‘i^ bv, 
34O-4S; invaiion of Manchuria by, 295; ne 
goliations looking toward peace settlement. 
306 07, 309-10; obstacles to revival of forci;/ij 
trade, 306; peace Ircaiy discu^^ioTlI within, 
307; po^ition in relation to sc/urity of south¬ 
east Asia, 355*56: power position 1840-1940, 
289; problems connected with rcvtoraiion ol 
sovereignty to, 3O7'09I re-examination of 
United States interest and polin, toward, 7, 
65; role in economic integration of cast Asia. 
289; role in United States strategy policy 
toward USSR, 192-93; surrender provisions. 
304-05, 307 

Jefferson, 1 homas, Doctrine of Recognition as 
Slated bv, 81 
Jerusalem 

drafting of statute for, 277-7^1 intemalionali- 
zaiion of. 277-81. See also Palestine 
Joint Anglo- Amcrican-Canadian Communique, 
111-12 

Jordan, piostwar relations with Israel, 278-79 


Kashmir 

India-Pakistan dispute over, 204; United 
Nations action concerning, 20 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, 77-7® 

Korea 

basic United Suics policy derision on, 65: 
failure in attempt to negotiate peace treaty 
for, 19; postwar United States-^vict inter¬ 
ests. 17; United Sutes recognition poliq in. 

85 

Korea, North 

esiabiishment of Soviet Commonist regime m^ 

85^'57 ^ 

Korean case. United Nations consideration ol. 


153 

Korean Republic 

North Korean attack upon, 10, 185. 357 '* 
United States pronounconent of assistance to, 

67. 185, 298 

Kurile Islands, Soviet acquisition of. 181, 505* 


336 

Latin America 

basic causes of weakness of democr^y m. 
26-27: communist influence in, 322-23, de- 
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dine in military unity among states of, 
142-43; economic instability and problems of, 
525* 329*3*1 factor in United States policy 
objectiv^es, 58; historical background of, 317- 
18; investment capital problem, 323; non¬ 
intervention policy in, 325-26; political in¬ 
stability within, 318, 322-23, 324-25; social 
and cultural pattern in, 3^7“*®* 329'3®* stra¬ 
tegic importance to United States, 316-17; 
unifying influences in, 318-19; United States 
economic interests in, 316-17, 331-33; United 
States interests 19th century, 27-28; United 
States policy toward and relations with, 316- 

* 7 . 321, 323* 327. 331*33; United States 
recognition policy in, 85-86 

Latin American republics 
opposition to international communism, 322- 
23; political methods for promoting de¬ 
mocracy within, 325-27 
Latvia 

absorption by USSR, i8i; United States con- 
tinned diplomatic recognition of, 85 
League of Nations 

tttablishment of 29-30; international private 
investment study, 127-28 

Lebanon, United Nations action regarding, 20 
Lend-Lease, termination of, 102-03 
Lend-Lease Act 

philosophy underlying act, 76; United States 
objectives set forth in, 33-34 

Lend-Lease Agreement with Great Britain 
basis for aid extended, 101; United Slates 
economic objectives set forth in, 34 
Libya, establishment of trusteeship for, 267 
Lie, Trygve, statements 
misuse of United Nations machinery, 165; 

plea for further study of atomic energy con¬ 
trol question, 176 
Lithuania 

absorption by USSR, i8i; United States con¬ 
tinued diplomatic recognition of, 85 

Maintenance of peace and security, United 
Nations activities in the field of. 151-57 
Major powers 

emergence of conflict of interests, 18-21; 
fluctuations in positions of, 47-48 

Malaya, current political trends in, 360-61 
Manchuria 

invasion and occupation by Japan. 295; Soviet 
control in, 184, 296, 356-57 
Marshall Plan 

program to restore economy of Europe, 21, 

*04; step toward United States major policy 
objective of an integrated Europe, 228-20 
M^iterranean-Middle East problem area. 262 

81. See Middle East 

Merchant Marine, United States, 107 
ferchant Marine Acts of 1920, 1928 and 1936. 

Mexico City Conference on Problems of Peace 

of Inter-Americaif 

system at, 102 


Middle East 

Anglo-American policy toward, 17-18, 263-65, 
266-67; t>ases in, 274; conflicting objectives of 
different states of, 273; economic backward¬ 
ness and maladjustment of 268-70, 272; factor 
in major nation objectives, 59; measures pro¬ 
posed to improve defensive position of, 274- 
76; military security problems. 270; pattern of 
great power interests in, 262-66; position mid- 
* 95 ^» ^4; postwar political instability and 
social unrest of, 17-18, 269-70; proposals for 
regional defense arrangements, 141, 145-47; 
Soviet ambitions and pressures in, 18, 183-84, 
263-66; stabilization of, 270-76; strategic im¬ 
portance of, 23. 262, 265, 266. 268. 270-72, 
274* United States economic aid program, 92- 
93; United States interest in, 262-70 
Military security 

national aspects of, i34"37» problems of 
Middle East area, 270; United States position, 
* 3 ®* 34 » United States regional defense ar¬ 
rangements, 141-47. See also under Countries 
IVIilitary Staff Committee, deadlock in, 20, 154- 
55 

Military strength 

re-creation of national power, mid-1950, 63. 
64; United States policy, 134-37 

Molotov, V. M., pronouncement on Yugoslavia 

25* 

Mongolia, Outer, Soviet control of, 184 

Mongolian Peoples* Republic, non-recognition 
by United States, 85 
Monroe Doctrine 

British support of, 27; formulation of, 27 

Montevideo Conference, recognition principle 
formulated at, 86 
Montreux Convention 

Soviet desire for revision of, 183; United 
States interest in revision of, 263, 265 

Moscow Declaration, pledges and commit¬ 
ments under, 13, 34, 295-96 

Multilateral trade and payments system 

United States objectives of, 258-61; United 

States policies for re-establishing world 
trading system. 115-16 

Mutual Defense Assistance Acts of 1040 and 

1950 

authorizations under. 230. 364-65; limitations 
under, 3*4; passage of, 3, 132-33 

National Advisory Council, principles laid down 
concerning payments union, 259 

National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems (NAC\ 
establishment of, 102 ^ 

National Association of Manufacturers, foreign 
investment estimates, 124-25 

National economy. United States plans for ex¬ 
pansion, mid-1950, 63-64 

National interests, defined, a4n, App. i 

National Military power. United States, 134. 
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Nationnl polirv 

irstriciions upon, 44-46; Slates 

tioii, mid-1950, 65-66 
National power 

moral factors in. 41-42; I'nitf’d Slates (oiKepi 
of, 39-46 

National ism 

Arab, 17-18: growth and character of in 

southeast Asia, 347 * 48 . 3 :>o* 53 » 

Asia, 16-17, 290-91; spread of in Sfiddle East, 

266-68 

Netherlands. See Indonesia 
Neutrality 

colonial stand in power struggle in Europe, 
26-27; United States position at beginning 01 

World War I, 29 

Neutrality Acts of i 935 * 957 » effects of, 

32-33 

Nicaragua 

settlement of dispute with Costa Rica, 324 
Nine Power Treaty, 295 

Ninth International Conference of American 
States (Bogotd). recognition proposals be¬ 
fore, ^27"28. See also Organization of Amer¬ 
ican States 

Non-intervention, United States position, 77-7^ 
Non-self-goveming territories, declaration re¬ 
garding, 160, 162 

North Atlantic area, as defined in North 

Atlantic Treaty, 139 
North Atlantic Council 

3pproval of integrated defense plan, 3* * 43 ' 
44; London meeting, 195®* * 43 ' 44 * recom¬ 
mendation for balanced collective forces, 
144.45; Washington meeting, 1949- 3 
North Atlantic Council, Defense Committee, 
preparation of integrated defense plan, 3 
North Atlantic Treaty 

collective defense provisions under. 140-41* 
* 43 *» comparison with Rio Treaty, 142; evo¬ 
lution of, 230-31; interpretation of Articles 3 
and 5 of, 233-34; proclaimed in force, 3; 
regional security arrangement under, 20, 131- 
32; Senate consent to ratification of 3; United 

Slates obligations under, 133* 135-37 
North Atlantic Treaty Council, results of 

London meeting. 1950. 230-31 
North Atlantic Treaty Council, Military Com¬ 
mittee, defense plan of. 222-23 
North Atlantic Treaty oi^anization 

Council meeting, lo: effect on focus of 
United States commitments in Europe, 233; 

lasksof, 10 . u TTccB ,Ri 

Norway, frontier arrangement with USSR. i»i 

Objectives, national, defined, 24^0* “^PP* ^ 

Oil operations. Middle East, 263. 268-70 
“Open Door Policy,” United States-Far Eastern 

relations, 27, 292, 295 

Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (O.E.E.C.) 

discussion of British finanaal 
establishment of. 105: integration 
European economy. 4: method sancuoned by 


I Tiitfd S!. 4 lr'«« ‘jiHlM.* 

11 . r;i. ■ 2 ai. i I * 
t )t ff M-n f»'T Fur'iri 1-»< i-f*'i,* c 

non. t.v'tincil 

consideration of rill?^fdnon »<. (>1:1.1» pioliltni. 
109-10: steps lalen b . 22*^ ol inir- 

^T.'if.ioo sough f h). 2 ",6 
OTgafiization of Ami rican M-iu-s 

action taVm in :ruhrie liijiiiu-- (Kiuttni 
Latin Am< ti(--in states, y^i-22, «:i-4 2",; {omp'» 
sitioFi of, *19, 320; regional ^eiuiity at 

r.ingrment'i, 321. Srr abo CaAifnil of 

Organi/aiion of Anurii ui States 
Outer Mongolia, Sosin cant o! of. 1H4 
Overseas Inforinjiion pi'^grain, I niieii SiaM-* 

role in, 192 

Pacific Islands, Uniicd Siaio stiat<g.‘C 

in, 23. 357 58 

Pakistan 

position in relation to stnnip* of soushcist 
Asia, 353-54; position mid »950, 64-65; pcni- 
war status of, 291-92 

Palestine, United Nalioas action concerning. 
20. See also Jerusalem 

Panama, United States diplomatic recognition 
of, 86 

Paris Peace Conference, LniteeJ Siat^ ohjeci j*<.s 
at. 29-30 

Partition of Germany, completion of Ea 1- 
West rift, 237-38. See also Germany 

"Pax Briiannica,” 28, 48 

Payments Agreement and E.C.A., 255*61 

Payments Union. See Eurof^an Payments Lniun 

/ 

Peace settlements 

disclosure of power c^inflict during negotia¬ 
tions for, ig; major power respcmsibilities, 14; 
plans to offset difficulties affecting, 15 Sef also 
Austria, Germany, Japan, Korea 
Peaceful settlement of disputes, Lnited Na 

lions record, 153-54 

Peru, recognition question concerning, 327 '^ 
Philippine Republic 

current political and economic developTncius 
in, 360; United States comraitmrnts to. 35'^ 
Point rV' Program 

\frica projects under, 2S5-86; objc-cuv© o 
112. 122-23: possible application in Utin 

America. 33^*33 
Poland 

Soviet acquisition of temtory from. 1 
Soviet domination of, 8 
Policies, National, defined. * 4 “. App. i 
Polish Plain, exercise of Soviet contra o'er, 

PoUtbureau, foreign poliq- functioiu of, 3 ^-^ 
Political problem field, 7 3 ' 96 - 

Countries wittiia 

Political techniques, emplovment of wi _ 

United Nations by member sutes. 

Port Arthur. Soviet use of, ^ 

Postwar economic poliev Lnited . ^ 

ance-of-payments probUm. 

States position. 9 *- 94 - 97 'Q*' ’ 
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Haclr economic ixLiladjiisimeiits ol World 
W^ 1, 31-52; modiScaiioRs in distribution 
‘a qI vorid po^'er. 12; political and economic 
realities erf, iS-»i 

Posiwar Intenutloo^ relations, turning pcrfnt 
in^ ti 

PoCidam Conference, creation of Council of 
Foreifn Ministers, 14 

Poc^aiQ Declaration, legal status of lorniosa. 
JOS 05 

Pr>tsdain Prudamaiion, suireuder terms for 

Japan. 904 05. J07 
Pwer rcUtiot^ 

infiuences bet^scen greater and lesser states, 
postwar East-West conflict, 
status at United Nations Conference on Inter¬ 
national Organiration, 15; United States posi- 
tkei, foth century. 28 
Preferential tarifl arrange men is. British system 
of. 20^-09 

PteptratOTT Committee for World Conference 
on Trade and Emplo\TTient, work of, 105 
Principles. National, defined. 2|n, -^pp- i. 
Plicate Afuerican foreign investment, use of, 

Ptomocioo of the general welfare, United Na¬ 
tions actjxities in the held of, 157-62 
Pruptgamia, United States action needed to 
comiter Societ, 41 

Pr<?TS^: East. Soviet acqutdtion of territory 
from, 181 

Ps\ch(rfogical warfare, programs to counter 

c*^1X3001501, 94 

Reciprocal Trade AgreemenLi Act of 1934. 

passage of, 100 
Recognition Doctrine 

hitcorA of, 81-90; propc«ab coriccming Ameri¬ 
can Republics, 527-28; question of applica¬ 
bility in Larm Amcria, 525-26, 527-2S; re- 
imerpreiaiian of, «i-8t; United .Sutei-Oiinese 
reUtMms. 297 505 

Refugee problem. Arab-Jewish, 269 
Rcinonal defen*^ arrairgemcnis 

dcrelopments, 151-54: relation to 
uifKjful mlliuirT securftv. 137 47; United 
Htatei position, mid-1950. 65*^; Western 
MeasicphfiBc des^opmenu, 516. 319 21 
Rexona] gTt>upieg«. increastng trend toward, 

I 60-62 

pam, proposed cxicmhm of. 10 

Ejy ^74 

Reglonai aerurity arrangtsiientf. etiiung forms 
of. to. *1 

Regidat^ of Coowitionai Annamcntt. dead¬ 
lock ia L niied Nations ddiberationa. fo, 

Rio TicafV. See Int^PAmeican Trcaiv of Re 
ciptOGil Awauace 
Rwaanlfi 

uf camill^m Lniud Sums, m 
Vnriet dommatkia of, 8; tmiiorv 
ceiled to USR. iSi 


Rus&ia- See USSR 

Ru^ian Empire, emergence of focus of power, 
47 

Russian National State, growing power of, 
5*65 

Sakhalin. Soviet acquisition of southern half of, 
181. 336 

Sanctions, diplomatic 

alicmative courses of action lelating to. 88; 
effeaivencss of. 87 

San l^rancisco Cx)nferciicc. See United Nations 
Conference on International Oiganizacion 
Satellite states 

Soviet conyersion of Eastern Europe and 

trolled States diplomatic 
|r ■ Strategy tactics toward, 195-99 

j^chuman, Robert 

explanation concerning proposed Atlantic 
High Council for Peace, 235; proposal for 
economic integration, 229-50 
Security considerations 

growth of emphasis on. 21-22; national mili- 
tary strength as factor in, 134-57 

Security Council. See United Nations Security 
Council 

Self-defense, United Slates traditional position 
on right of, 76-77 

Self government. United ^States position on 
right of, 76 77 

Shipping. United States policy in field of in¬ 
ternational coramerciaJ, 100, 107-08 
Sinkiang Province, Soviet pressures in. 184 
Sino-Sovicl Alliance of 1950. conclusion of. 

357 

Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945. provisions of, 184, 

*95. 356 

South-West Africa, question concerning legal 
status of, 285 

Sovereign rights of nations. United States posi¬ 
tion. 77-78 

■'Soviet bloc,” emergence of, 56-37 
Sijviei dominated states, use of diplomatic 
vtrategy by Ifnited States in relations with. 
*95 99 

Soviet orbit, regional security ariangcnicnr, 20 
Soviet periphery, postwar expansionism, 181, 
185 86 

Sirtiei Union. See USSR 
Spain 

policy problem confronting United Static. 
226; United States recognition policy ad¬ 
vocated for. 86*87 

Steel and co^l p ool, Schuuian plan fc/r, 229-30, 

246 JM. 

Sterling 

Britisb position on arrangements .governing. 
215-16; British regulations restricting use of 
in \%orld War 11 . tit; devaluation of. m; 
postwar syxicm of cont>roi over. 214-13 
StiTliiig area 

cmeigente of, 101-02; cxcliange cootioi «inl, 
til'll; force in uniting Commonwealth and 
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Empire, 205; problem of discrimination, 117- 
18 

“Sterling bloc,'" formation of, gg 

Stimson Doctrine, diplomatic recognition pol¬ 
icy, 76, 87-88 

Southeast Asia. See Far East, Southeast ^Asia 
Strategy', use of by United Nations members in 
conducting “cold war,” 164-67, See also diplo¬ 
matic strategy 

Supreme Commander for Allied Powers (SCAP), 
powers of, 305, 307 
Syria 

political instability of, 272-73; United Na¬ 
tions action regarding, 20 

Teheran Conference, aims of, 14 
Territorial expansion 

Soviet program of. 55, 181; United States: 
acquisitions beyond Continental, 27-28; colo¬ 
nial, 27 

Tito, dispute with Cominform, 249-51 
Thailand, current political trends in, 361 
“Titoism," 196-97, 198-99 
“Total Diplomacy" 

focusing of United States resources in, 74-75; 
United States policy in relations with USSR, 
189-94 

Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 32. See also Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
Trade expansion, international obstacles to, 
115-16 

Trade relations 

commercial policies in relation to, 114-20; 
United States colonial policy, 26; United 
States action to counteract trend toward re¬ 
strictions in, 100 

Treaty of Bogoti. See Organization of American 
states 

Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. See In ter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
Trieste, problem of, 252, 266 
Tripartite negotiations 

arrangements for consultations, 14; United 
States position in, 35-36 
Truman. Harry S., announcements, statements, 
and remarks 

aid to Greece and Turkey, 104; atomic ex¬ 
plosion within USSR 7, 177-78; declaration 
of June 27, 1950, 302-03; hydrogen bomb, 
7; “Point IV," 112; policy statement on south¬ 
east Asia, 358; pronouncement on Yugoslavia, 
251; reaffirmation of Stimson Doctrine of 
Recognition, 87-88; reformulation of United 
States policy toward Formosa, 298, 302-03; 
regional defense arrangements, 140; role of 
overseas information program. 192; support 
to Formosa, 11; support to Korea, 10-11, 67; 
termination of lend-lease, 102-03; "Truman 

Doctrine." 21 
Truman Doctrine 

enunciation of, 21; modification of, 79-80, 
93 ' 94 » United State move to counter Soviet 
jhreat in Greece, 21, 183-84 


Trusteeship Council. See United Nations Irus- 
leeship Council 
Tnrkey 

American aid program in, 92-93, 265-66: 
Soviet pressure in, 18, 183, 271-72 
Turkish Straits. Soviet ambitions for, 183 
Two-party system, American, nature of, 43 

Unanimity, principle of, 15 
Underdeveloped areas 

Africa. 282-86; program of American assi^t- 
ance to, 112, 122-24 
UNISCAN, formation of, 229 
Union of South Africa 

discrimination controversy, 285: South-West 
African question, 285. See also Africa 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
actions within United Nations, 150-51; aims 
and program of international communist 
movement, 90-91; Communist seizure of con¬ 
trol in China. 65, 184, 296-97; consolidation 
of position in satellite states, 8; current 
position in southeast Asia, 356-57; exploita¬ 
tion of “power situation," 22; extension of 
control into Eastern Europe, 196-97; failure 
to keep wartime pledges, 18-19; Far Eastern 
ambitions of, 184-86, 290, 354, 356-57, 359, 
363; “Five Year Plans" of. 53; forces in Eu¬ 
rope at dose of World War II, 16; foreign 
policy of, 52-58; growing power of national 
states of, 52-55; impact of Soviet policies on 
United States, 36-38; Middle East interests 
of, 262-66, 271-73; policy of “collaboration," 
54; policy regarding Germany, 4-5, 183, 236- 
38; position on internationalization of 
Jerusalem, 279; position relative to postwar 
collaboration, 13-15: possession of atomic 
weapons, 177-78; postw'ar expansionist policy, 
181-88; postwar military strength, 40; pro¬ 
posals for control of atomic energy, 175; 
recognition of Chinese Communist govern¬ 
ment, 83; resolution to General Assembly of 
September 1949, 8-9; Soviet objectives in 
China, 295-98; Soviet Union and its 
periphery, 181-88; Yugoslav dispute with, 249- 

51 

USSR-Chinese People's Republic, conclusion of 

Treaty of Alliance, 6-7, 297 
United Kingdom. See Great Briuin, British Em¬ 
pire, Commonwealth 
United NatioiLs 

China recognition problem, 82-84; distribu¬ 
tion of power, 12-13; enaergence of situations 
beyond scope of. 19-20; extension of cold war 
front to, 20-21; maintenance of peace and 
security, 151-57; promotion of general wel¬ 
fare, 157-62; question of international con¬ 
trol of atomic energy, 175-80; review of de¬ 
velopments leading to present tensions in, 
149-51; revision of Charter of, 168-74* Soviet 
boycott of meetings of organs and agencies 
of. 9. 167, 297-98; United States operations 
within, 162-67; Yalta agreement concerning. 

14 
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United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
deadlock within, 7, 155-56; establishment of, 
175; reports and recommendations made to 
Security Council, 175-76; suspension of nego¬ 
tiations, 176-77 
United Nations Charter 
proposals to amend veto provisions of, 171- 
72; resolutions advocating revision of, 169-71; 
signing of, 102; use of diplomatic sanctions, 

87 

United Nations Conciliation Coininission for 
Palestine 

recommendations of, 277-78; report of eco¬ 
nomic survey mission, 269 

United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, drafting of United Nations 
charter, 14-15 

United Nations General Assembly 
action taken on internationalization of 
Jerusalem, 277-78; power vested in, 166-67 

United Nations Military Staff Committee, dead¬ 
lock in, 20, 154-55 

United Nations Security Council 
China recognition problem, 85-84; instruc¬ 
tions to Militai'y Staff Committee, 20; major 
power representation on, 15; power vested in, 
154, 166-67; structure of, 158 
United Nations Xmstceship Council 
action taken on internationalization of 
Jerusalem, 277 78; duties of, 160, 162 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad¬ 
ministration 

establishment of, 18. 102; United States con¬ 
tribution to final operations of, 104; United 
States relief given under. 102-05 
United States 

action taken to liberalize United Nations 
voting procedure, 169; agricultural policy 
of, 106, 119 20; balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, 97-98, 113-14, 114-20; basic aims and 
objectives toward France, 243. a47.49; China 
White Paper, 296-97; Colonial foreign policy 
to, 1823, 24; Colonial trade relations, 26; 
commercial policies, 27-28, loo, 114-20: com¬ 
mitments in Indo-China, 311-15; cominunliy 
of interpu with Canada, 316; conditioning 
factors in national power, 39-46; "contain¬ 
ment policy" to counter Soviet expansion and 
Communist activities, 22; decline in exports, 
114-15; developments in China involving pol- 
^ decisions by, 294-303: developments in 
Germany involving policy decisions by, 236- 
4 *. developments in Japan involving policy 
decisions by, 304-10; domestic factois condi¬ 
tion foreign relations, 39-46; economic meas¬ 
ures employed to counter communism, qi -oa- 
economic relations with Western Europe, 222- 
*5. effectiveness of diplomatic sanctions, 8-; 
effectiveness of economic means in counterine 
comuiunism, 90-96; European integration, 
as2-s6; European problems involving policy 
ecisions by. 219-26: expansion of American 
interest in Africa. 282-86: factore conditioning 


conduct of foreign relations, 59-46; Far East¬ 
ern problems involving policy decisions by, 
287-94: features of American political sys¬ 
tem, 43; foreign economic policy, 1950-51. 
97-98; foreign investment, 120-29; foreign 
policy during period of territorial expansion, 
24; foreign policy interests and objectives, 
23-38, 67-68, 74-791 foreign policy objectives, 
mid-1950, 63-68; foreign relations develop¬ 
ments mid-1949 to mid‘i950, 3-11; growth of 
foreign trade, 27-28; interests and objectives 
in interwar years, 31-33: international trade 
relations, 114-20; investment policy, 120-29; 
Middle East problems involving policy deci¬ 
sions by, 262-76; military security interests 
and the atomic bomb, 179-80; military se¬ 
curity policy, 130-34; military strength as a 
factor in military security, 134-37; modifica¬ 
tions in objectives and policies, 1940-50, 33-38; 
moves to counter Soviet expansionism. 186-88; 
multilateral trading system proposals, 116-17; 
national affairs, mid-1950, 65-66; national 
interests as traditionally defined, 23-33; na¬ 
tional military strength as factor in mili- 


mitments within North Atlantic comraunitv. 
231-32: ‘‘Open Door Policy.*’ 27, 292, 295; 
operations within United Natifjns system. 
162-67; over-all considerations in economic 
problem field. 97'* *5* over-all considcralions 
in political problem field, 73-81; overseas 
information program, 192; plans for sirength- 
ening military position of V\cstcm Eurojje, 
23 *'S 2 '’ policies and objectives in postwar 
Europe, 221-26; position on internationaliza¬ 
tion of Jerusalem. 277-81; position on pro¬ 
posals to revise United Nations aiarier. 169- 
74; postwar economic polio-, 91-94, 97-98. 
102-14, p^istwar pattern of intcimational rela¬ 
tions, 12 22: postwar power position of. 40 42; 
power relations at beginning of 2och century, 
28; prewar evolution of foreign policy, 24-33;' 
problem of the sterling area and the sys¬ 
tem of c^traJiaed exchange controls, 216-18; 
Recognition Doctrine. 81-90; recommenda¬ 
tions for international control of atomic 
energy, 175; reformulation of foreign policy 
23-24, 79-81; regional defense arrange¬ 
ments, 130-34, 137-47; relatiooB with British 
Empire and Commonwealth, 205-06* rcla- 
rions With Yugoslavia. 249 55 ; rc^luti^ ad- 
\ocaling revision of United Nations Charter. 
169.71; restrictions upon national policy. 44* 
46; role of governmental mechanisms in the 
conduct of foreign relations. 43-44: southeast 
.\siaii problems involving policy decisions by 

339-42, 357 - 5 ^^* 3 ^» 2 . 363-79: siaius of major 
foreign economic policies, mid-1950. 113.1,1 

me of diplomatic strategy in relations with 
Soviet-dominated states. ,95-99; use of diplo- 
mauc strategy in relations with USSR, i88-or- 
of United Nations organs, 166-67; Wotera 
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Veto 

right of, 15; Vnirt lae of. ao-fi. 165 
Veto proviaions 
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